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YOUTHFUL STARS 
OF AMERICA’S STAGE 


and their 


Dressing Tables 
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HE complexion’s the thing—though the features 
be as pertect as Helen of Troy and the features 
as ClasSic aS a WeTeekK goddess there can be no real 
beauty if the skin is not clear and fine and smooth 
Beauties of the tage Know the value of Hinds Hom Vv 
and Almond Cream in preserving that exquisite soft- 
ness and smoortnness of texture so essential rx dainti- 
ness and charm After summer's suns and wir ter's 
winds, it refreshes like a cooling drink—heals like a 
magi touch 


6 under 
one’s complexion in the best of condition at all times 
May we send you “A Week-End Box” almost all circumstances.” al LD 
including all «t T tk soc. PATTI ! ‘Trene” 
rr, if you prefer, separate packages The youthful st . 
for your (rial ffer helou 
On TRIAL: i S, HINDS 
FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond (¢ ream 5c. Either Cold A. S. ID, ME 
or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample, 2c.; 228 WEST STREET PORTLAND, ? 
trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap, 8c. Be sure to enclose amount Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites selling everywhere oF 
required, but do not send foreign stamps or foreign mone y. mailed postpaid in U.S. A. from laboratory 
SS ee FF 











CHARM OF YOUTA 


“INDOORS, outdoors, on the stage and off, | would not pe wes 
out Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for any consis ee 
Before going for my daily horseback ride 1 put a smooth & “ i 
of the cream on face and throat. In the summer time for eee 
and tennis, sailing and swimming there is nothing a al 
possibly keep the skin and complexion in such soft = 
perfection. And the one point of especial value tha dag 
Hinds is that it does not clog the pores. On the contrary, jew 
materially in keeping the pores open, the skin acti, mn 
complexion clear and bright. I think Hinds is ‘first aid o* 


eping 


Copyright, 
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Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows 
how to compose it, how to play it—and 
how it should be reproduced. It is 
significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous ex- 
perience has chosen to associate himself 
with the other famous artists of the 
world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Spinning Song” 
played on the Victrola and you hear 
the great pianist exactly as he wishes 





LB) 








4 ; you to hear his own work. 

“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
sien Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
| (his trademark and the trademarked the Ist of each month. 
| rd“ Victrola” identify all ourproducts. 


ok under the lid! Look onthe label! 
ViCTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden.N.J. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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~ PARAMOUNT ‘7 


PICTURES | 


listed in order of release 
(March 1, 1921, to May 1, 1921) 


‘*The Faith Healer’’ 
George Metford's Produc- 
tion of Wm. Vaughn 
Moody's famous play 


“The Call of Youth”’ 
Hugh Ford's Production 
Henry Arthur Jones’ Play 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Easy Road" 
Another Splendid Tom 
Meighan Production 


‘Straight Is The Way" 
A Cosmopolitan 
Production of the story by 
Ethel Watts Mumford 
Grant 


Wm. S. Hart in “‘O’ Malley 
of the Mounted" 

Mr. Hart's own production 

of a story of the Northwest | 
Mounted Police 


Mae Murray in 
**The Gilded Lily"’ 
A flashing story of New 
York at its gayest 
A Robert Z. Leonard 
Production 


Dorothy Dalton in 
he Teaser"’ 
An absorbing story of 
Alaskan dance halls 


***Beau Revel” 
Louis Joseph Vance's 
great story 


A William De Mille 
Production 
“What Every Woman 

Knows”’ 
Sir James M. Barrie's play 
with Lois Wilson and 
Conrad Nagle 


Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in 
**The Dollar-a-Year Man"’ 
chock full of laughs 


A 
c sosmopolitan Produc tion 
‘Buried Treasure"’ 


A John S. Robertson 
Production 
‘Sentimental Tommy" 
Sir James M. Barrie's 
wonderful Tommy and 
Grizel brought to life 


A William D. Taylor 
Production 
“The Witching Hour"’ 
Elliott Dexter in Augustus 
Thomas’ greatest drama 


*Douglas MacLean in 

“The Home Stretch’”’ 

from Chartes Belmont 
Davi’ story 


Wal’ ce Reid iri 





J 


SV 


“The ove Special’ 
From 
Frank Spearman’s story 


*A Thomas H. Ince Produc- 
tion 
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OT one member of the fam- 

ily wants to be left home 

when it’s Paramount night at 
the theatre. 


That's the night you are all 
sure to get your money's worth. 


Paramount schedules romantic 
trips for you every few days— 
trips into the adventurous lives 
of the rich, the bold, the brave 
and the fair. 


Some strange drama of life 
which might happen in a man- 
sion of Mayfair, a chateau in 
Normandy, a bungalow in Cal- 
cutta, a country club on Long 
Island, or the savage depths of 
Africa, is all visible in Para- 
mount Pictures. 


Your craving for healthful ad- 
venture is being well planned 
for by Paramount. 


Never forget that the very 
greatest motion pictures, the 
kind you wouldn't care to miss, 
can only be made by an organi- 


INARA 


MVM ATEN SANSA SA TOOT 





ant MM ANN? MM) 


"Count me in on that!” 


zation of world-wide scope, such 
as Paramount's, which counts 
no cost and shies at no difficulty 
or danger to make your Para- 
mount schedule an unbroken 
tale of thrilling entertainment. 


Don't be among those people 
who let their photoplays choose 
them; that is, they go to the 
theatre without knowing what's 
on. 


Choose the Paramount Pic- 
tures, choose the Paramount 
Nights. 

Those nights are as great as 
the nights called Arabian, nights 
of pleasure so enthralling as to 
take you completely out of your- 
self into the enchanted land of 
Let's Pretend. 

It is a simple matter to follow the 
Paramount schedule. Kcep tab on the 
newspaper advertisements of your 
theatre and look for the phrase “A 
Paramount Picture.” 

You will notice this also in the 
theatre's lobby and on th: posters. 


Those are the nights to go!—The nights 
your theatre shows Paramour.t Pictures! 


Soe eA 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Charles Ray 
The Soul of Achievement 


What They Think About Marriage 
The Stars Reply to Elinor Glyn’s Charge. 


Portrait of a Lady Adela Rogers-St. Johns 


An Impressionistic Interview with Lois Wilson. 


Here Comes the Kid! Photographs 
Jackie Coogan and His Producer, Charles Chaplin. 


A Seat on the Platform (Fiction) 
A Contest Fiction Story. 


It Looks Like the Real Thing 
Filming Water-front Scenes for ‘“The Easy Road”’ 


Mr. Arliss to the Screen 
Snapped While Producing “The Devil.”’ 


Sightseeing the Movies Adela Rogers-St. Johns 
On the Hollywood Rubber-neck Wagon. 


The Mode for Spring 


Gloria Swanson 
Editorial 


Greye La Spina 
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Photoplays Reviewed in the 
Shadow Stage This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms be- 
fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 51 

‘Tae ee....... First National 

Man, Woman, Marriage......... 
shikai ees ....First National 

Page 52 

The Passionate Pilgrim.......... 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount-Artcraft 

Outside the Law... . Universal-Jewel 

Page 53 

Presemers of Love........556.0%. 
ee eer Compson-Goldwyn 


Biime Wives... ... 6.60. ccececk OK 
Black Beauty............Vitagraph 
The Love Light...... United Artists 
Page 77 

5 3 ee ee Pathe 
Mamma’s Affair... ...First National 
Page 78 


The Last of the Mohicans........ 


Hold Your Horses......... Goldwyn 
The Inside of the Cup.... 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount-Artcraft 
Pte GED Fine cece cccces 
etn ee Paramount-Artcraft 
Page 79 
Brewster’s Millions.............. 
..Paramount-Artcraft 
. Pathe 


Double Adventure...... 
Frontier of the Stars..... eee 
.. Paramount-Artcraft 


His Enemy’s Daughter. . . .Chandler 
Rich Girl, Poor Girl... .... Universal 
Page 100 

The Mountain Woman.........Fox 
i fee eee Universal 


O'Malley of the Mounted........ 
PS rE Paramount-Artcraft 
ee re Metro 
The Education of Elizabeth...... 
en een Paramount-Artcraft 
Why Trust Your Husband?..... Fox 
A Shocking Night......... Universal 
The Marriage of William Ashe... . 
I rn ee ee era Metro 
The Breaking Point............. 
EON ER ee W. W. Hodkinson 


Something Different.........Realart 
When We Were Twenty-One. . Pathe 
The Offshore Pirate..........Metro 
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The Spiritual Future of America and the Movies 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
What an European Celebrity Thinks of Us. 


One Year Later 


Marguerite Clark Returns to the Screen. 


Sentimental Tommy (Fiction) 
Told from the Picturized Version. 


Luliette Bryant 


The Crater of Emotion 
An Extraordinary View of a Great Studio. 


(Photograph) 


Close-Ups Editorial Expression and Comment 


Old Lives for New 


Florence Vidor—Actress and Mother. 


His Middle Name Is Shakespeare 
Explaining the “S’”’ in Bill Hart’s Name. 


The Art of Dress Penrhyn Stanlaws 
How a Great Artist Thinks Women Should Dress. 


The Shadow Stage 


Reviews of the New Pictures. 


A New Field of Screen Art 


Pioneering in Film Posters. 


Joan Jordan 


Burns Mantle 


A Little Love Story 


Announcing the Engagement of— 


Wallace MacDonald 
(Edited by Doris May) 


J. E. Natteford 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


A Glimpse of the Heights 
A Contest Fiction Story. 


How to Become an Actress 
Drawing. 


The Curly Kid 


A Sentimental Interview with Cullen Landis 


Norman Anthony 


Mary W.nship 


We'd Hate to Eat Her Biscuits 
Helen Jerome Eddy Dislikes Cooking, But — 


Millions and Millions? 


Stock-selling the Movies 


Arabella Boone 


John G. Holme 


Questions and Answers The Answer Man 


The Ultimate Critic 
Drawing. 


Plays and Players Cal. York 


News and Anecdote from the Studios. 


Conchita’s Compliment 
The Universal Language Again. 


Why Do They Do It? 
A Column by the Reader-Critics. 


Margaret Sangster 


Addresses of the leading motion picture 
studios will be found on page 110. 
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“Vamps of 
All Times” 


OW would you like to trace 
the progress, if any, of the 
ancient art of vamping, down 

through all the ages? This fasci- 
nating excursion takes place in the 
May issue of PHotoptay. 

That is, the career of the first 
known vamp is discussed in the 
first of a series of delightful satires 
by Svetozar Tonjoroff. “Lilith, the 
self-made goddess,” begins the series. 
And there are others tocome. You 
have never read anything quite like 
it before— don’t miss the first and 
you will read all of them. 


“Oh, 
Hollywood!” 


PARE has its Latin Quartier; 

New York its Greenwich Vil- 
lage; San Francisco its Barbary 
Coast—and Los Angeles, its Holly- 
wood. And for the first time you 
will be taken along on a real Ram- 
ble in Bohemia. Not from the 
outside looking in, but from the 
inside looking out. 

In the May issue will appear a 
word picture of that unique and 
remarkable place, “The Coast.” A 
revelation of the intimate life of the 
most famous colony of modern times. 
It is an amazing account of the 
haunts of the great of filmdom; a 
brilliant analysis of that celluloid 
suburb called Hollywood. If you 
have always wanted to visit Holly- 
wood, save the price of a ticket and 
buy the May issue of Puoroptay. 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to a!! 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


















Put Yourself in 
a Job Like That 


Business conditions arising since the war 
have intensified the need for the expert in 
Accounting. Fluctuating prices in the face 
of piled up inventories, government inves- 
tigation of price making, the income tax 

rocedure and other new and disturbing 
actors, call for the service of the trained, 
analytical mind of the accountant. 
Business will pay the full price for ability 
of that kind. The search is always on for the man 
with an expert knowledge of Accounting. Big 
jobs must be filled—and it is not the matter of 
salary which is uppermost with employers today, 
but the problem of getting the right man. 


Train by Mail in 
Higher Accounting 


Under the direction of the LaSalle experts you 
can master Higher Accounting right at home, with- 
out losing a day from your present work or an 
hour of pay. Use only your leisure time, 

By the LaSalle Problem Method you do not fol- 
low the dull routine which you associate with ordi- 
nary study. Every lesson takes up a vital business 
problem of the very kind which the Higher Ac- 
countant meets in actual practice and you handle 
it under the direction of experts. 

You train under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. C. P. A,, former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of ‘Illinois, 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants and of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certi- 
hed Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

They will give you a specialized knowledge of 
Higher Accounting such as few men are ever able 
to get from experience alone. 


Send the Coupon 


Ask us to send you all the facts about LaSalle 
training in Higher Accounting, The coupon will 
bring not only this information, but also our valu- 
able book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," free. 
Mark and mail the coupon—now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 4302-HR Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Alsoa copy of your book, **Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


OC) Higher Accountancy 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 

Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institu- 
tion in the world. It offers training for every 
important business need. If more interested in 
any of these courses check here: 
© Business Management OTraffic Management 
O Law—Degreeof LL.B, ~Foreign & Domestic 


O Business Letter o Industrial Manage- 
Writing ment Efficiency 

© Banking and Finance O Commercial Law 

© Personnel and Em- © Business English 


ployment Management Sn See 
© Coaching forC. P. A. & © Effective Speaking 


Institute Examinations O Expert Bookkeeping 
© Modern Foremanship OO Commercial Spanish 


Present Position pataietadil 


Address. sptaretsininninesitiainaanen 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 





using this section during 
the past year have re- 
"| peated their copy. 


















FORMS FOR JUNE ISSUE CLOSE APRIL FIRST 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 














AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store. and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


$35.00 
Starts you. 


PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 


No experience needed. Our machines are 


used and endorsed by government institutions, Cata- 


log free. 


Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 


Blidg., Chicago. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY BECAUSE SALES 
may be made in every home. Our modern aids to home 
sanitation have an appeal that cannot be resisted. 
A brush, mop or duster for every need. Liberal com- 
missions and good territory. North Ridge Brush Com- 
pany, 133 Clark St., Freeport, Ill. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Pxtracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneceés- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 


SELL PUDDING POWDERS—DELICIOUS DES- 
sert. Fast Sellers—quick repeaters—Big Profit. Send 
for terms and sample, C, H. Stuart & Company, 2 
Main, Newark, New York, 


BIRTH READINGS 


KNOW YOURSELF; YOUR FRIENDS. MAIL l15c 
money or stamps for book containing 12 Birth read- 
ings, one for eech month, Forewarnings, personal ad- 
vice, illustrations, reference chart; send today. Mark 
Jackson. 39 West 27th Street, New York, 


HELP WANTED 


_WANTED—HU NDREDS MEN—WOMEN, OVER 17, 

S, Government Office and outside positions. $1400 

year, Write for list positions now open. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H-146, Rochester, N, Y. 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany. Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York, 

WANTED—1,500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC- 
tors; no experience; train for this profession thru 
sparetime home-study; easy terms; $110 to $200 
monthly and expenses guaranteed, or money back, 
Outdoors; local or traveling; under big men who re- 
ward ability. Get Free Booklet CM-26, Stend. Busi- 
ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 
muake money writing Stories and Photoplays, Send for 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn, N, Y, 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXPE- 
rience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, former U, S, Gov't 
Detective, 136 St. Louis. 

BE A DETECTIVE—WONDERFUL OPPORTUNI- 
ties; particulars free, Wagner, 186 East 79th, New 
York, Dept. 333. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
good pay, travel, Write C, T, Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Bldg,.. Kansas City, Mo, 


GIRLS—WOMEN—BECOME DRESS-COSTUME DE- 
signers, $150 Month. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept, H-864, Roch- 















































ester, N, » 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 





100 NAME CARDS 65c WITH CASE. NO STAMPS, 


White, 


3611 Burwell, Cleveland, Ohio. 





OLD COINS WANTED 





COLLECT OLD COINS FOR PLEASURE AND 


profit. 
cent, 


Dept. 


Send only 10c. Get large old U, 8S, copper 
nearly size of half-doliar, and illustrated coin 
catalogue, 
P, Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 


Send now, B, Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, 





OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS WANTED. WE BUY 
and sell over $100,000.00 worth a year. We pay cash 
for thousands of coins and bills. Many valuable coins 
are in circulation. Get posted, Send 4c for our 
jon ain Coin Circular. Send now, NUMIS- 


ANK, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 





PATENTS 





PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 


References. 
Victor J. 


Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 


Evans & Co., 763 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 





PATENT—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. CONTAINS 


valuable 


information for inventors. Send sketch of 


your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable na- 


ture, 


Prompt service (Twenty years experience). 


Talbert & Talbert, 4925 Talbert Bldg., Washington, 


D. C. 





PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of 


Invention’”’ 
a Patent. 


form and Free Book telling How to Obtain 


Send sketch or model for examination. 


Preliminary advice without charge. Highest references. 
Write TODAY. J, L, Jackson & Co,, 132 Ouray 


Bldg., 


Washington, D. C, 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





YOUR FIRST FILM DEVELOPED AND SIX VEL- 
vety guaranteed prints, 40c. Chas. S. Wells, Hia- 


watha, 


Kansas. 





$1.00. 


3-8x10 ENLARGEMENTS FROM YOUR 


own Kodak films, Developing and printing. ‘‘Quality 


first.”’ 


The Camera Shop, Concord, N, H. 





POEMS 





POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 


paid for 


those available. Send one short poem today 


for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 


Street, 


Suite 214, Chicago, 





SHEET MUSIC 





“FAREWELL DARDANELLE.” A SONG FILLED 


with 


the 
fifty cents. 


mystic atmosphere of the Orient. Postpaid 


Mrs. W. L, Britt, Jackson, Mississippi. 





Ride aRanger 


thefinest bicycle ever built any 
where at any price. Select ft rom 44 Sty 
onert as as made in our noes ‘te 


on ur bicycle. 
SAVE ‘$10. to $25 0, ec; ortake 
advantage of the 12 months to pay plan. 
Many parents advance first small uepositand “aap 
araeik math boys and Jing easily earn e " 
month 

AYS PREE p Titik, on the Ranger you 
Costs nothing unless you are satis- 

Rea ‘Delivered free on appro’ 
lamps, horns, wheels, parts, all 
uipement for bicycles be:ow usual prices. 
WRITE TODAY ‘or full information. Big, Free 
fllustrated p-- - } MES prices and terms 2 hr 


cy Mos ag 
Mead ors semen fers: 









This tenes Book 
shows how you can come a skilled 
player of emg organ at quarter usual 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
Dr. Quinn’s famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 
Brings right to your home the great advantages of conservatory 
study, For the a. 8 or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. All .— tree. Diploma granted. 
/riTe TODAY FOR FR 


Quinn Conservatory, Stuaio PH-24 Columbia | Road, BOSTON 25, MASS. 


MAIL TO CLEY ELAN false teeth, old and broken 


jewelry,diamonds, watches, 

magneto points, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds 
a ——-~ Highest prices paid. (Cash by return 
s returned in 10days if you're not satisfied. 


OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 204 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














BLANK CARTRIDGE vere. 


71.00. 


SHICAGO SPORTING 


may 

real 
er to fe. It takes stand- 
obtainable every- 
Slacker emake and ei quality for 





superior 
id; +22 cal., shipped express 50c per 100. 
> €o OODS CO., Dept. & CHICAGO 








TENORE BAN, AN T Ukulele, 7. celta, tli, 


Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
note music by mail, To first 
Violin, Mandolin, 


| SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 614 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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$500.00 
“EMPTY ARMS” 


Prize Contest 


UR famous Lester Park-Edward 

Whiteside photoplay, ‘‘Empty : 
Arms,” is creating a sensation. It 
has inspired the song ‘‘Empty Arms,” 
which contains only one verse and 
a chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of $500 
cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
second verse—it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send us your name and address 
on a postal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the 
words of the first verse and chorus, 
the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this wonderful photo- 
play. It will cost you nothing to 
enter the contest. 

Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 
Photoplay Productions 
214 W. 34th St., Suite 11, New York,N.Y. 



































Pills, laxatives, saline 
waters and purgatives will 
not cure that constipated 
habit—you ought to know 
it by this time. Be sensible 
—you have been whipping 
your bowels shamelessly 
into action, and weaken- 
ing their natural function- 
ing more and more. Now 
you are full of ailments— 
your system is upset— 
your blood is poisoned — 
you are sluggish and dull 
witted—your food will not 
digest well—you lack 
stamina—you are nervous, 
s i listless, lack ambition — 
StRONGFORT have no energy—no 
The Perfect Man vitality-—you are failing 
in manhood—it’s all your own fault. 
No mater what your condition or ail- 
ment may be—under my method of 
physical and health upbuilding known as 


STRONGFORTISM 


you can be restored in vigor and vitality 
and be entirely free from constipation or 
any other ailment or disorder let it be 
what it may — whether you suffer from 
early excesses, induced by pernicious 
habits, or whether losses weaken you, or you 
feel your vitality waning — Strongfortism_ will 
restore, rejuvenate. Send a 10c piece (one dime) 
to cover mailing expenses, 
and I will send you my book 


** Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy.” 


Read this book. It is for your 
interest and welfare. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 256 NEWARK, N. J. 





| 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
ib the plow, or teaching schools 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 
est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
| countless thousands of people yearning to write, 
who reully can and simply haven’t found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
| story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
| Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
| possess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
| Ideas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
| nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
| laughs down at the tiny 
| mortal atoms of his fellow- 
| men below! So Yesterday’s 
| “impossibility’’ is a reality 
| today. 
| “The time will come,” 
| writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a _ whole 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 


Te is the startling assertion recently made by 





in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 


| writers, or standing behind 
| counters, or running spindles 
'in factories, bending over 
coming machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To- 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing=faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply ‘“‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you ‘‘haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they the 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given thei magination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


Bet two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of a. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 





scores, now pounding type- Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
** Any man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease.'" 
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**Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered through 
this simple but thorough sys- 
tem.’’--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa, 


**Ican only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
vrinciples of short story and 
photo play writing in such aclear 
encise_manner.’’--GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 


**I received your Irving System 
some time ago. It is the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
seen. Mr. ing certainly has 
play writing 
qmesinaly simple and easy.’’-- 
ALFRED HORTO, NIAGARA 
Fats, N. Y, 
**Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, I find yours 


the most helpful to aspirin 
authors.’’ -- ZEL SIMPSON 
AY R, LiTerary Epiror, 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


**With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. The best 
treatise of its kind I have en- 
countered in 24 years of news- 

aper and literary _work.’’ -- 
fe PIERCE WELLER, Man- 
acinc EpiTor, THe BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS 

**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week. Always having worked 
with my hands, I doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it_.was with much skep- 
ticism that I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. e 
System arrived, I carefully stud- 
ledit evenings after work. Within 
a month complete two 


the other for . un 

ingly say that I owe it all to the 

Irving System.’’--HELEN_ KIN- 
N, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 











are no more complex 
than the principles of 
pape arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that any»ody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“‘knowhow.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine educationin order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
get theprinciplesthere, 
but they really learn 
to write from the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seethingall around 
you, every day, every 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 9 


Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Dont Know It/ 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a_wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and te 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebod 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you sai 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
Magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natue 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?’ 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
e Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
eas.ly stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. Ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How totellif youARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid aa, and the 


pitfalls of Failure. How to WI 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. Noobligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write forit NOW. GET 17. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant. 
ment that has come into your life—siory and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 

rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can't make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT 7'HE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BU G anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learntoturn their spare hoursintocash, 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 175. 
Auburn, New York. 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept 175, Auburn, N.Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
| for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 





| Name. 


| Address 








| City and State. 
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Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough washcloth work up 
a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
rub it into the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, 
hot water, and then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. Dry carefully. To 
remove the blackheads already formed, substitute 
a flesh brush for the washcloth in the treatment 
above. Then protect the fingers with a handker- 
chief and press out the blackheads. 


The other famous treatments for the com- 
moner troubles of the skin, as well as the above, 
are given in the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Blackheads 


are a confession 


LACKHEADS are a confes- 
sion that you are using the 


wron B method of cleansing for 


your type of skin. Try the treatment 
given above and see how easily you 
can keep your skin free from this 


disfiguring trouble. 


Make this treatment a daily habit, 
and it will give you the clear, attrac- 


tive skin that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s brings. 


You will find treatments for all 
the commoner troubles of the skin in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Get a cake today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. A 
25-cent cake is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of any Woodbury facial 
treatment and for general use for that 
time. Woodbury’s is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and 
Gaal, 


“Your treatment for one week” 
A beautiful little set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations sent to you for 25 cents 

Send 25c for this dainty minia- 
ture set of Woodbury’s skin prepara- 


tions, containing your complete 


Woodbury treatment for one week. How to reduce enlarged 
You will find, first, the booklet, pores 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” tell- Enlarged pores make the skin 


coarse in texture. To reduce 
them, try the special Woodbury 
treatment for this trouble, given 


ing you the special treatment your 
skin needs; then a trial size cake of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough in the booklet wrapped around 
for seven nights of any treatment; rs aaa of Woodbury’: Facial 
oap. 


samples of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream and 
Facial Powder, with directions tellin 
you just how they should be woe 
Write today for this special new 
Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 504 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 504 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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HAPPY illustration of the theory that the photoplay is an art of youth is 
Alice Calhoun, who achieved stardom with her eighteenth birthday. Armed 
with talent and determination, she came straight to the screen from school. 





OU may not recognize in this old-world young lady Miss May McAvoy, for 
May prefers as a rule to appear as herself; a vivacious and very young 
brunette whom the usually cold motion picture camera treats with consideration. 





Freulich 


FIRST-SEASON flapper is Gladys Walton, who established herself in a re- 
cent picture as a stellar debutante second to none. She is equally at home 
in serious roles or frivolous, but seems to have found her forte in comedy-drama. 





HARLES RAY has lately been essaying a series of origine) character- 
izations for his own company, but his audiences seem to like him best 
when he is most completely and naturally himself. This is a new portrait. 
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(abr GEORGE has provided inspiration for the heroisms of Thomas 
Meighan and others. Gladys and her job like each other so well that she 
recently agreed to continue as a Paramount leading woman for five more years. 
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OUSTON, Texas, claims Lucy Cotton as its favorite Native Daughter. 
Musical comedy was the first rung in Lucy’s ladder of ambition, and 
now she is devoting herself to films, playing with George Arliss in “The Devil.” 





Campbell 


T isn’t very often that fame comes overnight—except in fairy tales; but it 
really happened to Estelle Taylor. Beauty and decided ability in Estelle’s 
case hardly counted so much as being ready when the big opportunity came. 





(,0RlA SWANSON makes her first appearance since the arrival of Gloria 
the Second in a screen story written especially for her by Elinor Glyn. In 
it, for the first time, Miss Swanson assumes long-deserved individual honors. 
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The Soul of Achievement 


66 WONDER where he got the idea?” 

T You have heard this when people thrilled at a great, human photo- 
play. You have heard it as men have stood before a great piece of 
architecture. You have heard it as women contemplated some uni- 

versally useful household invention. You have heard it asked after the 
strategy which won a great battle. 


The old saw, “Genius is perspiration,’ is only half true. Nothing 
worth while is accomplished without hard, painstaking work, but the psychics 
have yet to account for that illuminating flash of the mind in which every- 
thing worth while, from Edison's incandescent lamp to Kipling’s “Reces- 
sional,” has been conceived. Is it some whisper from the Infinite—or is it 
the sudden crystallization of earnest desire into the fact of accomplishment? 
But today we only acclaim What Is; we will let the psychics wonder, Why? 


The Soul of Achievement is Inspiration. 


Edgar Allan Poe once wrote a mechanically glittering essay in which he 
proved that there is no such thing as Inspiration; that all that is worth while 
came into being through orderly, almost mathematical processes of thought. 
That argument is the only stone in his magnificent, melancholy and purely 


inspirational tower of achievement which today seems treacherous and 
crumbling. 


The best we can make of Inspiration is the comforting thought that Some- 
thing—call it God if you will—helps those who help themselves. Not every 
man can do everything. It would be a lop-sided world if this were so. But 
to every man is given the power to do something a little better than his fellows 
— if he will fight disappointment, surmount obstacles, and keep everlastingly 
at it. The Wonderful Whisper will come to him some day. It must come. 


Every photoplay that is worth while, in its authorship, its acting or its 
direction, bears proof that this is true. 



















































ECENTLY Madame Elinor Glyn, the world-famous 
English authoress and authority on love and marriage, 
put forth in an article written for PHoTOPLAY the theory 
that motion picture stars—being artists—should not 

marry, since ‘‘Marriage is good—and Art is good—but they 
do not appear to assimilate to perfection!” 

She further wrote in support of her idea: ‘‘Whether right or 
wrong from a strictly conventional point of view, artists do not 
think highly of matrimony—at least Art, if they are artists, 
comes first with them, and Paris, which is the center of Art, 
contends that domestic bliss is not good for art, the contention 
being that ties prevent experience, and limit the acquirement 
of its expression. Just as in horse-racing you would not 
hobble the horses’ feet, the aim being for them to win the races. 

“If the truth could be known, I wonder how many poor male 
movie stars’ lives are cramped, and their art stultified by fool- 
ish, meaningless, nagging, jealous little ordinary wives at home 
and how many lovely actresses are bothered to death by boring, 
exacting husbands, who really have no sympathy or under- 
standing for the lives their partners are following. It would 
seem to me to be more sensible to give the whole mind to the 
work in hand to attain success, and then when the few short 
years of the movie star’s reign are over they could marry and 
settle down in peace and security, having acquired a large for- 
tune and with an even chance for continued happiness. 

“At least that would seem to be a common sense angle from 
which to look at the question.” 

Later she also said in discussing this subject, ‘‘All French 
artists’ aim is to produce the highest art. Now, of course, if 
the aim is avowedly different—to secure a good husband or 
wife, we will say, or a place in society, or something like that, 
then they would agree that to put art aside, was all right and 
marriage was the thing. But to gain experience of life—and 
by that they would mean leisure to study literature and history, 
and the minds of men and women, not only of the present day 
but of the past—as well as experiences in emotion—marriage 
and its obligations could not be considered the best medium, 
your aim being Art. 

“Here in America it is easier because of the facility of 
divorce and so the possibility of a fairly frequent change of 
partners, but with the time taken up so much with the legal 
business entailed in becoming free again, there cannot be so 
much to studyArt in. I always think that it is wisest to con- 
centrate upon one thing at a time. If you are an artist, be 
one—and the best you can be. If you are a good wife and 
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W hat 
They 
Think 


About 
Marriage! 


Decorations by Ralph Barton 


mother—be that and ennoble these states; but it is difficult to 
combine a mixture in a calling which is essentially opposed to 
domesticity, and is filled with temptations to change.” 

Many great writers have agreed with Madame Glyn, includ- 
ing Voltaire, Balzac, and Oscar Wilde. Maude Adams never 
married. Certainly Shakespeare’s success was accomplished 
in spite of his matrimonial venture. 

On the other hand, many do not agree. 

Turning to the motion pictures themselves for opinions upon 
the interesting opinion advanced by Madame Glyn, the follow- 
ing answers were given: 


Cecil B. If genius is too great for marriage, it is 
de Mille: poor genius. 

Gloria Motherhood is supposed to be an essential 
Swanson: in the development of a great actress. So 


the great masters of the dramatic art are 
quoted as having said at one time or another. If motherhood 
without marriage were permissible, an artist might dispense 
with marriage. Since it is not, marriage is the only alternative. 





What Do 


HOTOPLA Y MAGAZINE assumes no 
responsibility for the opinions expressed 
on these pages. It was curious to dis- 

cover what the artists of the screen really 
think about marriage—and love—in relation 
to art. 





Now that their ideas have been set forth, 
we want to know what our readers think. 
Just what do you think about marriage, in 
relation to art? Do you agree with Madame 
Glyn that the artist should not marry; that 
marriage stultifies art? Or do you believe, 
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In which the most notable artists 

of the screen give their views on 

the interesting question raised by 

Madame Elinor Glyn in the March 

issue: ‘Marriage is good, and art 

is good — but do they assimilate 
to perfection?” 


Every experience is helpful to the artist. 
Marriage is the greatest experience of all. 

It should broaden and humanize the 
true artist, whether he is painter, poet, motion picture actor, 
or producer. 

But often, it doesn’t. It corrodes. When an actress marries 
a business man, she is sometimes unhappy. Why? Because an 
actress, if she is a real artist, cannot forget her work when she 
leaves her studio, or her theater. Her business-man husband 
can close his day’s work when he closes his office. There is a 
situation! 

Art absorbs. 

But I can imagine nothing more satisfying than marriage 
with an understanding artist. I am not just theorying—I have 
tried it. I believe in it. 

I have just been to Paris. There it is different — very 
different. The actress is so much the public personage— 
always in the public eye, a glittering, fanciful figure—that 
I don’t see how she can have any home life at all. There, 
they seem to think that -marriage, .as an institution, is 
vastly over-rated. 


George 


Fitzmaurice: 


Voila! 
Will Fallin’ in love and gettin’ married hasn’t got 
a darn thing to do with your business—or 
Rogers: ps ns y vig ocd 
8 your art, if that’s the way they’re brandin’ 


it now,—so far as I can see. An’ I say, if your fallin’ in love 
and stayin’ in love with one woman and havin’ kiddies is goin’ 
to interfere much with your art, give up your art and sell shoes, 
or rope cows. 

When I got ready to come out here, a lot of people did a whole 
lot o’ talkin’ ’bout the movie queens and how siren-ful they were, 
an’ how they’d rope an’ tie me before I knew what I was about. 
They even did some talkin’ like that to Mrs. Rogers. 

But I say, ‘Imagine a guy that has been workin’ round the 
Follies as long as I have gettin’ stampeded by the movies!” 

Human nature isn’t so different, and I say marrvin’ is the 
nearest thing to heaven there is. An’ if heaven don’t improve 
your art, you’d better quit. 


One must be very cynical to be very effec- 
tive about marriage. 
If you’re happily married you have abso- 


Frances 
Marion: 


lutely nothing brilliant or scathing or witty or wonderful to say. 








You Think? 


with many of the artists quoted here, that 
marriage enables an artist to express the 
emotions even more fully? Read what the 
artists have to say; consider Elinor Glyn’s 
theory. Then decide what you think. 


For the best letter on the subject, PHOTO- 
PLAY will pay $50; for the second best, $25: 
and for the third best, $10. Your answers 
must not exceed 300 words, and must reach 
the Marriage Contest Editor, Photoplay 
Magazine, 25 West 45th St., New-York City, 
by May 1, 1921. The winning letters will 
be published. 









































































I am very prosaically married. That is, | have been married 
to Fred Thompson for a year and a half now and we work to- 
gether and play together, have a happy home, and get along 
splendidly. 

So what have I to say about marriage? 


Pearl It is a physical impossibility for any woman 

White: to pursue two careers at once—that is why I 

disapprove of marriage for professionals. 

When two professionals marry—they are apt to be engrossed 
in a sameness of interest which eventua!ly must bore them in 
each other. If they work in the same studio they see each 
other under circumstances which very often are trying—when 
things go wrong and they become irritable—when the studio 
day has been especially long and nerve-racking—when any 
number of disagreeable, petty things happen and they are feel- 
ing low in spirit, and of course feeling that marriage should 
bring with it an understanding of things in general, they do not 
hesitate to show their displeasure or tiredness to each other 
and as a consequence are drawn into quarrels which probably 
would not have occurred under other circumstances. 

A case of a professional married to an outsider has just as 
many drawbacks. Motion picture players work hard. The 
glare of the lights is quite enough to give one a headache and 
added to this is the wear on one’s nerves from the big dramatic 
scenes and on one’s vitality from the endless waiting around 
which is found in every studio. The end of a studio day finds 
an actress pretty well tired out and not inclined to being the 
fresh, care-free wife interested in either the problems her hus- 
band might want to confide in her or the amusements he would 
want her to share. 

The business of being a wife is a mighty serious one and upon 
undertaking it a woman should give to it all the thought and 
energy she would devote to any other career. And you can’t 
do two things at once. 





Marshall To say stars should marry is just as im- 
a possible as to say they should not. 
Neilan: Motion picture people are human. 
Very often they crave the fireside and the simple life. 
If they stand the test and are happy in their union, why 
should anyone attempt to deny them this union—and there are 
quite a few happy unions of this kind in this business today. 


2i 
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If they find they are not suited for this life—as Madame Glyn 
says, there is always the divorce court, a safe and easy remedy. 

There is now more ado about a motion picture divorce than 
such an action in any other profession, which increases the 
apparent number beyond reason. Society divorces used to be 
the thing, but they are out of date. 


Thomas 
. It all depends upon whom y« arry! 
Meighan: pends uy you marry! 
Norma “Marriage is good, and art is good’’—and 
they do assimilate to perfection if the artis 
Talmadge: yi s perfection if the artist 
marries someone who is in harmony with 


her work. It is entirely possible for an actress to have a happy 
home life and a career at the same time—providing her hus- 
band is sympathetic and tries sincerely to aid his wife in her 
profession. It is easiest, 
of course, when the act- 


Photoplay Magazine 





fore it is necessary for an artist to be happy, like other humans, 
and the right kind of marriage is the greatest happiness—far 
greater than any achievement in art. 

Companionship is older than art; it is the art of true hap- 
piness. 

Many of our truly great artists are married; more of them 
are married than unmarried. 

One hears so many times that to be a great artist one must 
be free to live and experience all things. Marriage does not 
prevent one from living. It awakens you, makes you keen to 
all emotions; you observe people around you more sympathet- 
ically and understand them better. Marriage thus aids the 
artists’ imagination in portraying characters upon the stage or 
screen. By marriage I do not mean merely a ritual read by a 
minister over two people. True marriage is one between a man 
and a woman who marry because they love—a marriage gov- 
erned by love and understanding. 





William 





ress marries a man who is 
himself interested in the 
same profession. But in 
either case it may be suc- 
cessful if you are heart 
and soul in both home- 
making and acting. I 
know—because I have 
tried it; and it has been 
successful. a 


genius.” 
Constance Talmadge: 


Of course artists should 
marry. That is, if the 
right man—or woman 
comes along. Many an 
actress, | suppose, has 
had to choose, sooner or 
later, between a career 
and a husband when the 
man she loved was not 
willing to allow her to 
continue her career after 
marriage. If I met that 
kind of man, I wouldn’t 
marry him, because I 
wouldn’t for worlds give 
up my work. As it hap- 
pens, | met a man who 
was and is perfectly will- 
ing that | combine act- 
ing and matrimony. 

[ should say—choose 
your husband! 


better quit 


any other career. 
at once.” 


What Some Artists 
Think About Marriage 


F genius is too great for marriage it is poor 


“Domesticity is apt to take so much of the 
mind, heart and vitality that it will rob art of the 
glory that it should have to reach greatness.” 

“Marriage is the nearest thing to heaven there is. 
And if heaven doesn’t improve your art, you’d 


“Marriage as an experience is a great idea. 
artists ought to try anything once.” 

“The right kind of marriage is the greatest hap- 
piness—far greater than any achievement in art.” 

“Marriage is the culmination of all emotion—it 
is essential to the unfoldment of art.” 


“A profession that must forswear marriage should 


S. Hart: 


Man was made for 
woman, woman for man. 
No profession has the 
right to interfere in any 
way with this supreme 
law of creation. That is 
the prerogative only of 
God. A profession that 
must foreswear marriage 
should be discontinued. 


Anita 
Stewart: 


Marriage is the cul- 
mination of all emotion, 
of all experience of life. 
It is, I believe, essential 
to the unfoldment of an 
actress’ art. 

But it is necessary that 
each partner to the mar- 
riage should endeavor to 


All 


do away with all the 
“The business of being a wife is a serious one pager. My prs er 
and upon undertaking it a woman should give to has. 
it all the thought and energy she would devote to 
And you “can’t do two things Antonio 
Moreno: 


All I can say—Heaven 


Sir Gilbert Parker: be discontinued.” ae oF Sees whe 
“It all depends upon whom you marry!” a oS ae 
I want to ask a ques- P P y Brey * I do not believe in 


tion. It is this—how 
many great artists of his- 





marriage for artists—for 





tory have not been mar- 

ried? And by artists I 

include all artists—great painters, great sculptors, great 
musicians, great literary men. 

There was a famous singer, whose name I will not mention. 
She was complaining about her voice. Someone said, “Why 
don’t you marry? Your voice will be better!” She did,—and 
she married a man engaged in one of the arts. She never sang 
better in her life than after she was married. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward once said to me, “Even a half suc- 
cessful marriage is better than no marriage at all!’ | believe 
that profoundly. 

The happy marriages among artists of all kinds are as 
numerous as in the ordinary professions of life. It may be 
that some people want the effects of marriage without marriage. 
That is one way of looking at it. But there is no earthly reason 
why a member of any one of the arts should not marry and 
his art benefit for that marriage if he or she has chosen wisely. 


Mae 
Murray: 


I do not agree with Elinor Glyn that artists 
should not marry. An artist must sleep, 
There- 


eat and breathe, like other humans. 





movie stars, for anybody 
unless they feel they can- 
not live one single in- 
stant longer unless they marry that loved one. Then I sup- 
pose they cannot help themselves. 

However, I say, too—be one or the other. Actors don’t 
make good husbands—as a rule. Husbands don’t make good 
actors—sometimes. 

Madame Glyn knows exactly what she talks about. But 
then, I am Spanish—not American. We think differently. 
Elinor Glyn is expressing the European view point, which I 
understand, but many Americans will not. 


Justine A happy marriage is the wisest and the best 
thing for any actress who hopes to be suc- 

nstone: 73 
Joh tone: cessful. With the help of a man who loves 


her a woman can give all that is best in her to her profession. 
She strives for his praise. Friends and relatives give you sym- 
pathy, but a husband—ah, that is different! There is nothing 
that so develops a woman’s latent abilities as true love; and 
marriage is the happy culmination of such love! 

My own husband, Walter Wanger, and myself are ideally 
happy. With him I discuss everything (Continued on page 110) 














Especially posed for 
Photoplay by 
Donald Biddle Keyes 


She is the fortunate young 
actress selected to suc- 


ceed Maude Adams in 
Barrie's ** What Every 


Woman Knows. 


Portrait of a Lady 


An impression in black and white of a certain 
celluloid aristocrat 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


T is always more difficult to classify women than men. 

Probably because women find more need for pretense 

in a man’s world. 

A man, perhaps, puts them into the right category as 
regards himself—and he is frequently right even though experi- 
mentation prove him wrong. A man looks at a woman and 
pigeon-holes her instantly as a possible friend, sweetheart, or 
as wife. And yet, to another woman, she is either friend or 
enemy. 

When you find a woman other women trust and men pro- 


pose to before they try to kiss, you’ve found a jewel as rare 
as a black diamond. 

Lois Wilson—though she is in many ways as prosaic as her 
name—is like that. 

A man would more readily desire to spend a lifetime with 
her than a week. Women would like her. 

After studying her, I would recommend her as a wife to 
any man in the world. 

Sitting across the pleasant little tea table, with its bright 
silver and snowy linen, I felt suddenly relaxed, comfortable, 
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Lispecially posed for Photoplay by Donald Biddle Keyes 


Lois Wilson is the oldest of four sis- 

ters. Her constant companion is a 

wise and adored mother. Here they 

are, ornamenting a section of verandah 
in their Hollywood home. 


optimistic. [I had been exceedingly 
tired and very low when I went to 
meet her. The combined effects of 
California midwinter heat and a shoe 
that pinched my toe had rendered me 
as peevish as a Pekinese. I regarded 
the world in general and motion pic- 
ture actresses in particular with about 
as little enthusiasm. 

Life was a 2.75% affair. 

“If,” said I to myself as I waited, 
“this female tries to be witty, or bril- 
liant, or entertaining I shall probably 
pour hot tea down her neck. And if 
she tells me the story of all the pictures 
she’s ever appeared in or quotes from 
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her fan mail, 
manner.” 

When we left the tea room, I was actually skittish—and 
if you’ve ever had a shoe that pinched you on a hot day, 
you know that is a triumph of mind over matter not lightly 
overlooked. 

Lois Wilson didn’t cheer me up—I was beyond that. 
First, she rested me. The Potter’s hand may have slipped 
occasionally but he brought his average up every time he 
made a restful woman. Second, she restored my faith in 
human nature by talking about almost everything but her- 
self. And thirdly, she put herself in my very highest cate- 
gory for women, by expressing her sincere admiration for 
and ardent desire to help a nice young wife who was fighting 
a courageous but apparently losing battle for her husband. 

She recognizes that she has no claim to great beauty. 
Thank heaven! If you lived in Hollywood, you would be 
so sick of pretty girls that a young woman with character 
in her face would thrill you to the bottom of your soul. 
She has a sweet face, with really lovely, expressive, friendly 
brown eyes, and a smooth, white skin that is very pleasing. 
She is easy to look at without being a constant strain on 
your admiration. 

To me, she is more like the actresses of the old stage 
school—the great stars of repertoire days—than any pic- 
ture actress I have ever met. None of them, as I remember 
it, looked much like actresses. They spent more of their 
time acting on the stage and less off than appears to be 
the habit of many of our cinema lights. Generally, you 
could recognize a motion picture actress if you saw her 
embalmed in the Pyramids. Yet I sat in the same pew with 
Maude Adams one Sunday after having seen her in ‘‘Peter 
Pan”’ the night before—and she looked like a school teacher 
I had in the third grade instead of the sublime, exquisite, 
unforgettable Peter Pan. 

Lois Wilson is not a type. I imagine she could play 
Lady Macbeth one night and Rosalind the next without 
dislocating her brain cells permanently. 

She looked, as she sat there in her pretty blue dress 
and small close-fitting hat, her face guiltless of make-up 
in a town where most girls would as soon go out without 
their shimmies as their makeup, a new and much adored 
black fur cape over her shoulders, like a respectable young 
business man’s wife who would probably play a good 
game of bridge. 

“Ny dear, it will be 
years before you know 
what a good perfor- 
mance you gave,” said 
her mother after she 
had witnessed a pre- 
view of ‘Midsummer 
Madness,” the Wil- 
liam de Mille picture 
in which Miss Wilson 
recently scored a tri- 
umph that put her in 
the front rank of emo- 
tional screen artists. 

““And she was quite 
right,” said William 
de Mille, who repeat- 
ed it to me. “It will 
be years before she 
knows life deeply 
enough to know how 
much of it she por- 
trayed. With her it 
is a sheer case of dra- 
matic soul and abil- 
ity.” 

If you saw ‘Mid- 
summer Madness’”’ 
you cannot fail to re- 
member Lois Wilson 
as the erring wife, nor 
fail to retain mental 


I shall without doubt slay her in a horrible 














‘James N. Doolittle visions of the power- 


A special study of a scene from William deMille's pre- ful, intense moments 
duction of “What Every Woman Knows,” in which Lois of her yielding in the 
Wilson and Conrad Nagel have the leading roles. (Continuedon page 101) 
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Here Comes 


the Kid! 


HE KID—a big eyed, wistful youngster of 
five or thereabouts. 
His Father—not really his father, only a 
tramp—a funny little man with a black 
brush on his upper lip, feet that are all wrong, a 
cane, and a derby. 

And Charlie Chaplin’s century plants bloom 
again! 

The great comedian’s first screen appearance for 
many months occurs in this six-reel First National 
feature—perhaps the most widely heralded, ex- 
pensive, and mysterious of all productions. It is 
an original story by Chaplin himself, and in it, as 
a lovable tramp, he shares honors with his five- 
year-old dramatic discovery, little Jackie Coogan, 
who, incidentally, shows more poise and camera- 
presence than many adults of the screen. 











HE characters in the story are 

the Man, the Woman, the Tramp. 
the Kid, and the Policeman. The 
Woman leaves her child, hoping it 
will be adopted by wealthy people. 
Instead it is found and cared for 
by the Tramp. Together they roam, 
the Kid breaking windows and the 
Tramp happening along to mend 
them. ere are many adventures, 
among them an allegorical episode 
in Heaven, which is the excuse for 
much clever satire. All through 
“The Kid” there are touches of 
pathos as well as characteristic 
Chaplin comedy. The Kid is finally 
restored to his mother, now a cele- 
brated opera-singer, and the Tramp 
is asked to become the Kid's real 
father. In these pictures you see 
the Kid and oh, you know the other 
chap! 














AT on the PLATFORM 


A revelation of faith. Another of the splendid original 
stories entered in PHOTOPLAY’S $14,000 fiction contest. 


By GREYE LA SPINA 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore. 
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RE you sure we haven’t forgotten anything, Seba 

worried Eliza Simpson, stirring gently in her seat 
that she might settle herself with least pessible 
damage to the new dress which one hand smoothed 
softly across her old knees with caressing touch. 

Had not the gray silk been donated by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Reverend Seba’s church, Eliza’s slight figure 
would have been clad in the thrice-turned brown. that had 
served so long for Sundays and “good” that she hated to 
remember the year it was bought. 

Seba’s gentle, faded blue eyes, set deeply in a nest of what 
children call “kind” wrinkles, darted in his quickly nervous 
manner from the overhead rack to the floor. 

The gold-handled umbrella (loaned by Mrs. George Wilson 
from her husband’s store) stuck out incongruously from under 
his shabby overcoat, carefully inked along its frayed and 
graying seams that it might not too loudly proclaim hard 
wear. Eliza’s black broadcloth wrap certainly shamed its 
worn companion; it, like the umbrella, was loaned. Brand 
new were suitcase and valise, borrowed from George Wilson’s 
shop; they gave added glory to the auspicious occasion of 
Seba’s long-heralded visit to Wesley College for his class 
reunion. 

Seba’s eyes came to rest upon the hand-bag to which his 
wife was clinging with the tenacity of recent proprietorship. 
(It was the first absolutely new bag she had had since marry- 
ing him, all others having been donated as too shabby for their 
original owners.) 

Eliza’s gray eyes followed his with something very tender 
in their depths. She could read his thoughts as he glanced 
from the prosperous umbrella and handsome bags to the purse 
on her lap. At the loving pain in those blue eyes she caught 
her breath. 

With the slow gentleness so restful to her husband’s soul, 
her silk-gloved hand patted his arm. She loved Seba for 
harboring the regret she had glimpsed in his eyes. A flood 
of warm feeling swept over her, tingeing her wrinkled cheeks 
with soft pink behind the fine-meshed veil that held incorri- 
gibly curling white hair in place. 

“Why, no, Lizzie, I don’t think we’ve overlooked anything,” 
Seba’s gentle voice reported. It trembled ever so little; 
her touch had thrilled its loving message to his heart. 

“You’re sure you’ve got the tickets safe?’’ she persisted. 

He patted his left side instinctively to feel the stiff edges of 
the magical cardboards. ‘Eliza drew a long, quivering breath 
of relief. Year after year, cent by cent, she and Seba had 
dropped their scrimped pennies into the box labeled ‘‘Class 
Reunion.” That soul-searing parsimony was over at last, 
thank God. 

Seba pushed the tickets under the upholstery of the seat 
ahead, his eyes meeting hers with an involuntary smile. It 
was as though he had said to her: ‘Well, Lizzie, here we are 
at last! On our way to live out our dream!” 

“Seba, I’m so glad!” she breathed; a little fiercely to. keep 
back the tears that would spring out at thought of the long 
years of faithful service, years during which he had scrimped 
and saved for this one thing. 

She wondered if it was going to be worth all the strained 
economies and sacrifices they had suffered to make it possible, 
then shook herself mentally with asperity. If Seba was 
happy—and an almost boyish exuberance had marked him 
since early morning—she could ask nothing further. Yet 

if she could have managed a new overcoat—? Was it 
unworthy the wife of a man like Seba to desire material things 
so yearningly? Half ashamed, she reproached herself. 
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“Still, someone has to.think of worldly things, and Seba 
isn’t capable of thinking of anything but heavenly things,” 
she thought with a kind of proud humility. 

“Tickets!” 

The conductor stared at the two pasteboards with a disgusted 
grunt. 

“No good for this train,” he announced. 

“What?” 

As if galvanized, Seba snatched them away. 

“No good, I tell you,’’. repeated the man, civilly enough, 
but with the impatience born of this questioning of his 
authority. 

“They can’t be wrong,” insisted the old clergyman nervously. 
“Tudge Seabury got them for me himself. They read ‘From 
Sellersville to Birmingham’, don’t they?” 

Resonant confidence rang in Seba’s voice as he pointed 
out the saving words. 

“And I tell you again, they’re no good on this train. This 
is a special train and the extra fare is a dollar sixty-five on 
each ticket.” 

Eliza leaned forward, calculating mentally. Twice a dollar 
sixty-five made three dollars and thirty cents. She opened 
her purse fumblingly and proffered a five dollar bill to the 
conductor. 

“Here!” 

“But, Eliza—” expostulated Seba. 
had been carefully calculated. 
one day of their stay.) 

“You’d oughter have took the local instead of the express,” 
the conductor commented scathingly, as he counted out the 
change. ‘People oughter look at the timetables. Not doing 
it makes us conductors a lot of trouble.” 

His loud voice attracted everybody’s attention, 
which Seba and Eliza sat shamedly with bowed heads. 

“My dear! Judge Seabury himself suggested this train. 
I can’t understand at all,” murmured Seba. 

“We shouldn’t have left it to him,” Eliza said absently. 

Surreptitiously she was counting over the change to make 
sure it was right. 

“Pshaw! We'll have to cut short our visit,” fretted Seba, 
the rose-colored glasses of happiness dimmed a little. He 
had planned on one quiet day for taking Eliza all over the 
college town. “But,” cheering up, “maybe we can get a 
cheaper room. As long as it is on the Campus, what difference 
will it make?”’ 

He settled back luxuriously, his gentle old mouth curved 
into its habitual kindly smile. 

A bey came into the car selling magazines and candies. 
Seba called him, and with a naughty boy air bought a ten-cent 
box of peppermints for Eliza, who murmured (in duty bound) 
against this reckless extravagance. 

“T guess ten cents more or less isn’t going to break us, 
Lizzie.” 

“But—” 

“You like them, don’t you, my dear?” 

“Of course, Seba. Only—” 

“Oh, Lizzie, don’t stop me in a little thing like this, when 
you know how much I want to do and can’t.” 

Two pairs of eyes, young with the eternal love within their 
misty depths, met and smiled at each other. After all, Seba 
was right; what was ten cents more or less? Eliza nibbled 
daintily at a peppermint. Seba ate one also. It made him 
thirsty. When the man in the seat ahead brought his girl 
companion a paper cup of icewater, Seba rose. Eliza’s 
eyes followed him as he came back with the paper cup in his 


(Every cent of expense 
They would have to give up 


under 








Seba tried to smile but the attempt was a poor one. He suddenly felt himself an old man, 
a weak and broken failure. Peor Eliza — what a mess he had made of her life! And how 
fine and sweet she had been through it all! 
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hand. Then suddenly with a note of horror in her tones: 

“Oh, Seba!’ 

Her voice rang out loudly. 
bling nervously in every limb. 

The young man in the seat ahead had pushed his valise 
out too far into the aisle. Seba had caught his foot against 
it and had been flung, sprawling, on the floor, where for a 
terrible moment he lay without stirring, the cup of water jerked 
out of his hand. 

The owner of the valise gave an exclamation and sprang 
to the old man’s aid. He helped the momentarily dazed 
clergyman into his seat and leaned solicitously over him. 

Eliza bent down with silent misgivings to brush at the thickly 
ground-in dust. It was Seba’s new suit, a cheap one they had 
saved long to buy. As she feared, the trousers’ knees showed 
more than dust. The fall had ground a small hole in one knee, 
a hole she eyed with a dismay so deep that it was plainly 
visible in her troubled gray eyes when she raised them to the 
young man’s face. 

“Gee, I’m sorry! Just like my stupidity! 
aren’t badly hurt?” anxiously. 

Seba reassured him. Then the oi1a mans eyes met his 
wife’s suddenly. As hers fell involuntarily under the weight 
of her awful secret, his followed, to rest upon that wretched 
hole. A stiffening of his old form was the only recognition he 
gave of the catastrophe. Reverend Seba Simpson was a thor- 
oughbred. 

The byplay of glances had not escaped the young man 
who looked hastily from the cheap suit to the indisputably 
expensive bags at the old man’s feet. The gold-handled 
umbrella caught his eyes. He proffered his card. 
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She slipped off the seat, trem- 


I do hope you 


—. 


*« 
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Photoplay Magazine 


“T’d like to do something besides apologize for my careless- 
ness,” he suggested diplomatically. ‘‘Possibly I can serve 
you in some way?” 

Seba lifted incredulous eyes from the card. 

“Is it possible that you are John James Maxwell’s son? 
He and I were room-mates at Wesley College.” 

“Why, you must be ‘Eminent’ Simpson! I—I beg your 
pardon, sir, Reverend Seba Simpson. Father has told us 
hundreds of times—Meg, isn’t this a wonderful coincidence? 
This is father’s college chum, ‘Eminent’ Simpson.” 

At this unconventional presentation, Seba’s face took on 
unwonted color; he glanced a bit shamefacedly at his wife, 
but Eliza was smiling back happily. The glow of color 


faded all at once from Seba’s cheeks; he remembered that 
him the title of 


John James’ financial operations had won 
“‘Coal-king.”” While he—. 

John James Maxwell, most backward man in the graduating 
class, barely skinning through the finals for graduation with 
his classmates, was now one of the most prominent and 
influential men in the United States. Seba Simpson, whose 
name signified in the ancient Hebrew that nickname his 
classmates had given him from the first—**Eminent’’—what 
had he achieved? 

A country pastorate, no richer or better than the first call 
he had answered after his graduation from the divinity course; 
a miserable pittance in a small country church, nothing more. 
Why, he had been unable to afford a headstone at the grave 
of the only child he and Eliza had ever had! What did his 
life amount to? Nothing, quite nothing. He admitted it 
dispassionately. He was a failure, a complete failure. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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HEN you saw those dramatic water-front scenes in “The Easy Road,” in which Tom Meighan as the improvident 


author rescues Lila Lee, you never imagined 


they were “shot” like this, did you? 


There is a huge tank at the 


_ Lasky studios where just such scenes are made; and a corner of it was utilized, as you see here, for Mr. Meighan 
and Miss Lee to act in, with an entire street laid out on the studio stage just behind it. You saw the street on the screen, 


but you didn't see the raft with director Tom Forman. the cameraman, and 


the emotion-inducing violinist who worked 


so hard to put it over for you. 




















Mr. Arliss to the Screen 


HESE gentlemen have just been raising the devil. What we mean to say is, they have given the mechanical 
marvel between them a rest from recording the scenes for the screen presentation of *“The Devil’—all three 
being employed by Pathe. Mr. George Arliss—yes, at the right—plays his famous role for the first time 
before the camera. One of the most distinguished actors of his time, Arliss has finally capitulated to pictures, and 


his initial effort is directed by James Young. Soon, according to report, we are to see Arliss in “Disraeli and 
“Paganini.” 

















ADIES and gentlemen, we are now entering Hollywood, the native 
lair of the motion picture. We don’t say you have to take your shoes 
off when stepping on this holy ground, but we do advise you to grease 
up the vertebrae in the good old neck, because any minute you may see 

Mary Pickford standing on some corner, or Bebe Daniels doing a Spanish dance 

on the sidewalk, or Katherine MacDonald smoking a cigarette.” 

As a matter of fact, we were ambling up Hollywood Boulevard. ‘‘We” 
consisted of fifteen curious sight-seers from the World Without and me—me 
having snuck in unnoticed while the driver was cranking up the good old 
sight-seeing bus. We had been promised a look, how, when, why, where, and 
who—make the movies. 

The chappie with the megaphone, whom I suspected of being Irish with 
a dash of Hebrew, sat loftily beside the driver and regarded us with the knowing 
but not unfriendly eye of one on the inside looking out. 

Now I only write about the movies. I don’t claim to know anything about 
‘em. But I had been given a bit of inside information that the duck dumped 
down behind the megaphone aboard the good old ship ‘Seeing Hollywood” 
Was an unexpurgated Burke’s Peerage and Vital Statistics of the Silent Drama. 
I wondered what sort of idea our good friends the tourists were carrying away 
from the Cradle of the Industry. 

“On your right, ladies and gentlemen,” he began cordially, ‘‘You see the 
William S. Hart studio. Bill is the only one of the Big Four who’s kept 
out of the papers this year. But then Bill never married. Lives with a nice 
bachelor sister. Yep, that’s the sacred shrine where Bill shoots those ripping 
dramas of guns, girls and gallops, as you might say.” 

“Gracious,” said the little old lady from lowa on my right, whose eyebrows 
had registered surprise until they nearly got tangled in her hair, ‘““That old 
barn?” 

“Where would you expect Bill Hart to make pictures, madame, in a drawing 
room?” inquired the megaphone impersonally. ““On the extreme right you see 
the tower of David, Solomon’s Temple and the Throne Room of that wise 
Lord of Asia, all erected by William Fox, the largest single motion picture 
producer in the world. He’s the Thomas H. Edison that invented Theda 
Bara. These sets—they call ’em that, ma’am, because they haven’t got any 
backs—are being used to film the production ‘The Queen of Sheba.’ I’ve a 
betting hunch that all the dear good people that get their ideas about things 
from attending church socials, are in for a bit of a surprise when they see what 
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‘Dad’, eh? 








“If you will turn chrysanthemum. 
to the right you 
will see the home of 
Christie Comedies, belonging to Al Christie, famed as the 
original designer of the one-piece bathing suit. He also 
wrote that touching little ballad about ‘Don’t Go Near 
the Water,’ as well as collaborating on that immortal 
lispers’ waterloo, ‘She sells sea shells on the sea shore.’ 
“Now on the right is the Lasky studio—among other 
things the home, sweet home of the Cecil B. de Mille sex 
If they run those films for the history class a 
hundred years from now the young bloods will sure envy 
We don’t get to see Mr. de Mille’s mansion 
because he built it on top of a whole hill, but it’s some 


-S ~~ = I pip, old dears, some pip. He’s got a nice wife and a 
> OLD Nf | \ couple of kids, too. Nearly all the movies are married 


variety of 


. 


| - - \ or something like that. 
| ‘That little building at the corner is the original Lasky 
oe 1 studio—first time on any stage. Now they’re the largest 


einen 


= aN —— _ iii i} i motion picture producing organization on the face of the 
“What Harold has done while Charlie has been getting his spark globe. See that bunch of girls rallying ’round there? 
plugs adjusted would constitue a crime-wave in some places.” Maybe you delude yourselves into thinking that is a bunch 
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“That's Gloria Swanson 
giving her new daughter a 
little Hollywood ozone. 


A personally-conducted tour 
of the Hollywood film colony. 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


‘Drawings by 
Ralph Barton 


of extra people waiting to get paid or 
hired. But that just happens to be the 
door Wally Reid comes out of when he 
quits nights. Sometimes they have to 
send for a cop to lead ’em away so Wally 
can stagger out and go home to his nice 
red-headed wife. 

“See that girl wheeling the baby buggy? 
That’s Gloria Swanson giving her new 
daughter a little Hollywood ozone. 

‘Now the place on the left that looks like 
an English country house gone astray is 
the Charlie Chaplin studio—at least it used 
to be, before Charlie hit his funny bone so 


“That's the 
door Wally 
Reid comes 
out of when 

e qu its 


nights.” 

















hard it put him out of action. I hear he’s going 
back to work again soon. 

“Now we’re going to toddle right into the exclu- 
sive and expensive suburb of Beverly Hills. This 
is one of those places that always makes me wonder 
what they do about their washing—because in all 
the years I’ve been travelling through I’ve never 
seen any of the elite shirties hanging on the line. 

“On the left, the home of Madame Nazimova 
and her husband. I beg pardon, lady? No, I 
don’t know his name, but I’m sure he’s got one. 
He lives there, too. Madame keeps forty-two 
servants, a Chinese orchestra and a Hindoo juggler. 
She always relaxes in pajamas. By Jove, I believe 
that’s her now peeking round the end of the pergola. 
Nope-nope, I guess it’s just a new variety of chrys- 
anthemum. 

“On the right, the palatial home of Pauline 
Frederick, third wife of Willard Mack. Polly is 
my favorite. She’s the most regular girl in the 
merry movies. She gets $7500 every Saturday 
night, too. I seen her salary check myself. 

“The pink plaster palace belongs to Priscilla 
Dean,” (I gasped. I happened to know that it 
belonged to an extremely conservative retired 


**Some 
people are in for 
abitofa surprise 
when they see 


‘The Queen of 
Sheba” 
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capitalist. But we must show the tourist a good time, I 
suppose.) ‘Priscilla finally toddled off to the altar with 
Wheeler Oakman after turning down every man in Hollywood, 
but the Prince of Wales, and he didn’t see her when he was 
here. They do say her mater used to keep a pretty tight rein. 
No kids yet. I heard a rumor, but people’ll say anything 
about a movie star. 

“On the left, the home of Charles Ray. They keep an 
English butler, their own dentist and barber—and they’ve 
got a bathroom that looks like a Greek soda fountain. Just 
like royalty. Mrs. Ray used to be an extra girl, but it’s so 
long ago I gues; she’s forgot it. 

“That’s May Allison’s place right across. If you like ’em 
blonde and you want to get home to (Continued on page 109) 


good 


Photography by 
Old Masters 


Mary 
MacLarenis the 
personification 
of the spirit of 
spring, espe- 
cially when she 
wears this sports 


Lovely 


costume inwhite 
whippoor-will 
brocade and 
pussy-willow— 
Mallinson's. 
Herhat has an 
upturned brim, 
you sec. 


Even if it had 
not Rubye de 
Remer's blonde 
beauty to carry 
it off, this wrap 
of Mallinson's 
chinchilla satin 
— printed blouse 
and plain skirt— 
would be a wel- 
come addition to 
any woman's 
spring wardrobe. 


HINK OF IT! In these hurrying times it seems that we 
slip into our winter things, turn about, and—presto!—it 
is spring and time to plan the summer wardrobe. We 
have just learned at what angle our new velvet hat is 

most effective, and then the spring models come along to elbow 
it out of the way. The fact that it’s still winter has “‘nothing 
to do with the case.” The first of January sees all the winter 
hats rudely consigned to the back shelves and bargain tables to 
make room for straws and flowers and tulle. 

Yet this turning about of the seasons for us is not half so 
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pronounced as it is for the makers and buyers of fashionable 


raiment. None of the people who buy hats and wraps and 
gowns in Paris were home to eat their Christmas dinners, not 
much! They were in Paris watching endless parades of summer 
clothes in the smart establishments and keeping an alert ear to 
the ground to learn what Patou has to say about the spring 
silhouette and what materials LeLong or the Callot sisters are 
using. A mad world? Perhaps, but an interesting one. 

While I am writing this the February festivities are still at 
their height and the world has not yet retired for its Lenten 
meditations, but already the fashions that will reign during the 
spring and summer of this year have been definitely decided— 
both in this country and in Paris. Already we know what will 
be the fashionable cut for the jacket of a spring suit, what 
colors will lead in favor for suits and one-piece frocks, what the 
new tones of color are and what fabrics will be used in tub 
frocks for the summer resorts. So, if you are a provident girl, 
the kind that gets her sewing out of the way before the suitry 
days arrive, you may go blithely ahead and make up your 
summer wardrobe, knowing it will be the dernier cri of fashion 
when July and August arrive. For that reason, I am going to 
devote my talk with you this month to the outstanding fea- 
tures of the styles created for the coming seasons. 











for Spring 














Advice that will make 
your spring shopping, 


surprisingly easy. 
BS By 
NORMA TALMADGE 


Photoplay’s 
Fashion Editor 
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The picturesque Nita 
Naldi in another type of 
cape: that with a narrow 
lower line with extreme 
width at the elbow sec- 
tion. It is of Mallinson's 
Jacquard Roshanaracrepe 
—a combination of chic. 


NE of the most important features of your wardrobe and 
mine is the tailored suit—the one we wear to shop in and 
travel in, and wear to luncheon or to business. We may not all 
have a supply of new cotton frocks, or special evening dresses 


The eape-wrap has achieved a new line in the spring models for hot weather wear, but we all depend for a big percentage of 





by reason of sweeping breadth that. combined with its full- our trim appearance on the suit that calls for a trim blouse to 
ness, makes an instant appeal to the eye. This, of Mallin- complete it. One of the sensible changes that has taken place 
son's chinchilla satin, is worn by Lucy Cotton. in the fashion world in the last few sea- (Continued on page 106) 
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And you May Not Think 

That this has Anything to Do 

With Films, and 

The Folks who 

Play in ’Em. 

Well, just Let me Tell You 

That the Screen is 

The Biggest Bubble of All. 
It was That Way 

With Me—about 

Louise Fazenda 

You Know yourself 

How Louise Looks 

On the Screen 

Like 

Ring Lardner 

Writes. 

Woman's Crowning Glory, 
To the Fazenda of the 
Films, is 

Something to be Twisted 
Into a Grotesque Knot 
And Tied with 

A Piece of 

Bedraggled 

Baby-Ribbon. 

Her Smile is 

A Grimace Gone Wrong. 
She's Funny 

And that’s all, 

Just the Same, I 

Wanted to See her; so 
When she Came to Town 
I Called her Up. 

Her Mother 

Told Me 

To Come and Call. 

I Rang the Bell, and 
There Stood 

A Little Girl, and 

She Smiled—Shyly, and 
Waited for me to Say, 

“I Came to See 

Louise Fazenda.” 

“Oh yes,” said the Girl, 
“Come Right In.”’ 

I Did, and 

Sat There, and 

She Dropped Down 

Into a Chair, and 

Curled one Slim Foot 
Under her, the Way 

A Very Young Girl 

Can Do—Sometimes— 
And Waited for Me 

To Say Something. 
Finally she 

Got Tired, 

And Began to Talk 

In a Barrymore Voice 
About the New Play by Shaw 
She Saw the Night Before; 
And did I Think 

Shaw Could Ever be Filmed? 


Then I Asked, 

“When will 

She be Coming Back?” and 
The Girl asked, 
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And a Lot More Like That: and 
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Fixed Idea 

Is Like a Bubble. 

You Never Know 

When it’s Going to Burst. 





“Who?” and I Said, 
“Why—Miss Fazenda!” 
And she Said 

“This is Me’’—and So 

We Got Acquainted. 

She has a Profile 

That a Regular Writer 
Would Rave About. And 
Hair that Curls a Little 
Around her Ears; and 
Pretty Blue Eyes, that 
Twinked when she Said, 
“T Had to Make a 
Personal Appearance in 
Kansas City. I Happened 


To See a Sign that Read, 

‘School of 

Motion Picture Acting’. 

I Went In for Fun, and Said 

I Wanted to Take a Lesson—-~ - 


This is Louise Fazenda 


as she really looks. 


Told ’em 

I'd See if I Liked it, and maybe 
Take More. 

I Stood in a Row 

With a Lot of Other Girls and we all 
Had to Make Faces For 

Fear, and Love, and Hate—and 
The Teacher Picked on Me, and 
Said I didn’t Do it Right and that 
I'd better Watch the other girls. 
When it was All Over 

I Told him 

I Wouldn’t be Able 

To Take Any More Lessons. 

And he Said, 

‘Well, that’s All Right— 

I Didn't Think you'd Ever 

Make a Movie Actress, anyhow!’” 
Louise is Going to Make 
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A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS | 

4 

New Comedies, with Teddy, + 
The Dog, and Pepper, the Cat— 
‘Pepper has a | 
Large Family Now, and she isn’t d 
As Fond of Work y 


As she Used to Be.” 

Louise 

Has a Wonderful 
Disposition—the Only Time 
She’s Ever Temperamental is 
When Someone Suggests 
Ordering Pie for Dinner. 

And when her Pictures are Shown, 
I'll be There, in the Audience, 
And I'll Laugh and Laugh, and 
Tell Myself 

That the Girl on the Screen 
Can’t Possibly be 

The Same Louise 

I Saw That Day. 





Suppose you’d Like to Know 
What he Looks Like— 
The Man Who Married 
Connie Talmadge. Well, 
He’s Rather Young, 
He Has An Awfully Nice Voice. 
And he looks Something like 
An Illustration 
Of 
“What the Well-Dressed Man 
Will Wear.” 
I Think he’s Embarrassed 
Because Everybody Wants to see 
His Picture in the Papers. 
James Rennie was Used to it 
Before he ever Married 
Dorothy Gish. And 
They’re Happy, too—and did you know 
Dorothy had a Real Crush 
On Mr. Rennie, before 
She ever Really Met him? 
Cheer Up, Girls— 
It Sometimes Happens. 


Saw Frances Marion— 

She’s Prettier than Ever— 
Even if she is a Director Now. 
Her Husband was with her. 
He isn’t one of those Men 
You Can Very Well Call 
Her Husband 
And Let it Go at That. 
His Name is 
Fred Thompson—not 
Mr. Frances Marion; and 
Don't You Forget It! 
He’s Going to Be 
Marion Davies’ Leading Man 
In the New Picture that 
Miss Marion— 
I Beg her Pardon— 
Mrs. Thompson— 
Is Directing. 
And I'll Bet he’ll be Good. 
Someday 
I Want to Do 
A Regular Story 
About him—he’s 
An Athletic Champion and 
A Lot of Interesting Things. 
But he Simply Will Not 
Have his Picture Taken! 




















Decorations by 


Ralph Barton 





“The cinema ought to be an art, but . 


. . it has become an industry. 
to suspect that if it founders as an art, it will founder . . . 


The business men who direct it are . . . beginning 


as an industry.” 


The Spiritual Future 
of America 


and the 


Movies 


By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


UROPEANS who have never been to America have no 
idea of the important part that the motion picture can 
play in the life of a nation. The film is only an accident 
in European life, a mere side-show. Even in the larger 

cities you will find at the most but three or four bare, cramped, 
uncomfortable picture-houses, where the most devoted fol- 
lowers of the movies go once or twice a week, when they change 
the programme; the rest of the population but rarely sets foot 
in one of them. Most of the small cities have no cinema at all, 
for in a city of less than twenty thousand population it would 
not pay expenses. 

The French films shown in these theaters are generally of 
mediocre quality, for the picture industry is not yet adequately 
organized in that land so terribly ravaged by the war. The 
capital invested is trivial, and the only actors are from the 
legitimate stage. They never succeed in forgetting their stage 
technique, and consequently seem unnatural on the screen. I 





must say, however, that latterly they have made progress, a 
fact which has agreeably surprised me. 

Italian films are also shown, and they are generally better 
than the French, because more money is spent on their pro- 
duction and because Italy has two or three good actors who 
have made a special study of the screen. But these films are 
too often spoiled by bad taste, false sentimentality and un- 
restrained gesturing, qualities that make them extremely tire- 
some in the long run. . 

But the chief attractions are American films 

I confess that before my trip to America I had some wrong 
notions about American films. In my first interviews after 
arriving I expressed my astonishment that the American film 
so highly appreciated abroad, is wholly disdained by the intel- 
lectual elite of its native country. Indeed, every time I spoke 
of a film in the artistic or social circles of New York, criticizing 
it from an artistic point of view, people seemed to be non- 
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plussed—as if I had talked about chromos at an exhibition of 
Rembrandts or Titians—and often they seemed to be wonder- 
ing if I were not trying to make fun of them. Society women 
and millionaire patrons of art informed me that they never 
went to the movies, which were frequented only by servants, 
workmen and the middle 
classes, and which they 
regarded as catering only 
to the most elementary 
artistic and emotional 
understanding. 

I could not unders‘and 
this, for at that time I 
had seen very few Ameri- 
can films. But on reach- 
ing California I had more 
leisure, and I made it a 
sort of professional duty 
to go to the movies every 
day, and sometimes twice 
aday. Thus in less than 
two months I saw about 
a hundred films, or ap- 
proximately the normal 
production of three 
months in the studios, 
and thus I may be en- 
titled to passa fairly well- 
grounded opinion of the 
average American mo- 
tion picture. In fact, my 
opinion is based on films 
rather above the aver- 
age, for I carefully chose 
those which were recom- 
mended to me as the best, 
and I avoided those 
which, judging from the 
title or the posters, were 
plainly too stupid or too 
frightful. 

And now I begin to 
understand the astonish- 
ment of my New York 
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than once treated on the stage, by the way), and which, after 
the first two reels of restrained action, full of humanness and 
strong feeling and promising a noble and lofty tragedy, de- 
generates into a horrible mess that no doubt was cooked up by 
all the minus habentes of Cinema-land, who think they alone 
know the public taste, 
since it i; to their interest 
to keep that taste at the 
lowest point as long as 
they can. 

I ought. to add two 
films of great fame: “‘ Bro- 
ken Blossoms,” which 
from the point of view of 
photography, lighting, 
staging and the acting of 
most of the cast is a real 
masterpiece. But the 
scenario, the story of a 
little girl beaten to death 
by her father and loved 
by a Chinaman, is so 
stupid, so flat and so 
empty that you would 
think it must have been 
written by a totally illit- 
erate nurse-girl. As for 
the “‘Miracle Man,” the 
greatest success, I am 
told, in the history of the 
art, the receipts from 
which already exceed 
three million dollars— 
and it is still far from the 
end of its run—I don’r 
trust myself to speak of 
it. I confess that I am 
baffled. The film is 
neither badly acted nor 
badly mounted — few 
American films are—but 
even in this respect it is 
far from superior to a 


friends. Out of the hun- 
dred films | saw—and | 
am talking only of five 
and six reel films, fea- 
tures, pieces de_ resist- 
ance (for the little films, 
the two-reel comedies 
and farces, are awful) 

out of these hundred 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Maurice Maeterlinck: an unusual portrait for 
which he posed while in America. Maeterlinck is one of the really 
great names in modern literature. e is internationally celebrated 
as a poet, dramatist, and philosopher. Of all his works perhaps, 
in this country, “The Blue Bird” is most widely and popularly 
known; but he is equally famous for his play, “Pelleas and Melis- 
ande™ and his prose work, “The Life of the Ree.” Maeterlinck 
evinced a great interest in the motion picture, and came to America 
to study film methods. While here he made many of the observa- 
tions incorporated into this article—observations with which you may 
not agree, but which are assuredly of more than ordinary interest. 


large number of films 
which are called failures. 
It is inordinately long, it 
is dull, heavy, clumsy, 
monotonous, boring as 
the sermon of a country 
parson, without inven- 
tion, without grace, with- 
out beauty. It unwinds 
the coarse and ridiculous 





films there were four or 
five truly good ones, 
based on a big idea or an 
original thought, following a logical, human and interesting 
plot—in short well built, with exposition, complication, climax 
and denouement. It must be noted that all these films were 
taken from stage plays, novels or short stories. They were: 
“Everywoman,” a somewhat cold allegory, but an honest and 
unusual work; “‘Eyes of Youth,” which contains a beautiful con- 
ception, at once original and searching, but apparently not 
unfolded as adequately as might be, and at some points lacking 
in grace, good taste and feeling; then ‘‘Eye for Eye,” (called in 
Europe, ‘‘l’Occident”’) wonderfully acted by Nazimova; and fin- 
ally ‘Seven Oaks,” (‘‘Jes’ Call Me Jim’’), which would be almost 
a masterpiece if a few slips of taste were eliminated. Perhaps 
I ought to add ‘‘Pollyanna,” which, though incoherent and flut- 
tery, and at times childish to the point of silliness, is saved by 
the delightful and brilliant Mary Pickford. Observe that I do 
not say there are no other good films—I speak only of those I 
have seen. It is likely, however, that the same ratio—four or 
five percent—would hold for those ‘that I have not seen. 
Besides these films of truly great merit, I saw three or four 
others not so good, but still capable of being witnessed without 
boredom. ‘‘His House in Order,” taken from a play by Pinero, 
somewhat old-fashioned and thin, but constructed in work- 
manlike fashion ; “*The Woman in Room 13,” a little clumsy, but 
containing a genuine dramatic situation—rather laboriously 
worked out, but very well acted by Pauline Frederick; ‘‘The 
Confession,” which bungles an admirable theme (a theme more 


story of three crooks 

who, wishing to exploit 

the credulity of the 
public, attach themselves to an old deaf-mute who is thought 
to have some supernatural power. The deaf-mute cures a pre- 
tended invalid, an accomplice, and because he succeeds at the 
same time in curing a really sick child and a young paralytic. 
the three rascals are converted to a belief in his supernatural 
gifts, and they convert everybody in the vicinity. Taken 
from a certain point of view and otherwise handled, the story 
might have been made interesting as a study of the will, or of 
the miraculous, or of the power of the subconscious in nervous 
diseases. As it is, with its numerous forced situations, mani- 
festly absurd and silly, it fails to stand up. It gets nowhere 
and means nothing. 

Why, then, its great public favor? Is it because it appeals 
to religious sentiments, because it insists on the necessity and 
the benefits of Faith—without saying what sort of faith, and 
making that faith appear superstitious, illusory and extremely 
dubitable? Probably; and in this connection it throws an 
interesting and highly creditable light on the American 
mentality—its religious enthusiasm, its aspiration to something 
higher than the material life. But it is regrettable that such 
noble, fine and praiseworthy sentiments and desires, which are 
more intense and more widely held in this country than in 
any other, should have to be satisfied with such cheap, in- 
coherent and tawdry realisations. 

This demand for ideals, for a ‘‘message,” as the phrase here 
is, this ardent pursuit of new truth, or new light, this aspiration 
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toward the heights—which is plainly so powerful and which 
the producers of pictures try awkwardly to satisfy—is, I 
repeat, truly admirable. It would be expected that a so vast 
and so popular public would demand above all amusements of 
a light and entertaining kind, voluptuous or licentious pictures, 
satires against the power of wealth, luxurious historical scenes, 
social: propaganda, etc. But the American public will have 
nothing of the sort. Every film that has attempted to fill such 
a demand has been silently but pitilessly scorned. This public 
wants, above. all, virtue, idealism, justice, morality, and it 
particularly wants to feel the presence of God. It is a fine 
thing, reassuring for the present and hopeful for the future, 
and it is therefore the more deplorable that thus far the producers 
have so seldom succeeded in presenting these things in a set- 
ting of good sense, with a little art, a little reality, a little good 
taste and a little beauty. 

For outside the films I have just cited, a human note was 
utterly lacking. It was the mare tenebrarum, the sea of dark- 
ness, of inexcusable and unlimited stupidity. There were 
spectacles scarcely worthy of apes, going to such a point of 
imbecility, of silliness, of coarseness, of incoherence, and 
especially of revolting ugliness, that one wonders shamefully 
why he has come into this gorgeous place where such things 
are exhibited. One wonders, too, that human beings endowed 
with brains and with the most elementary feeling or taste will 
waste months of work, mobilize hundreds of actors and em- 
ployees, and spend from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to produce each one of these inanities. And 
there is yet a more serious 
question: how can millions of 
other human beings (statistics 
say that 18,000,000 people go 
to the movies every day), 
equally equipped with brains 
and sensibilities, waste in their 
turn their leisure hours (those 
most sacred hours of the day, 
for they count most in the de- 
velopment and education of 
man), how can they bear to 
waste those hours contemplat- 
ing those same inanities, and 
how can they even prefer them 
to the vastly more interesting 
sights that any glimpse of street 
or landscape or sky might 
afford? 

There is the secret of the 
disdain expressed by the in- 
tellectual elite; there is what 
we could not understand in 
Europe, where we get only the 
best American films, after a 
thorough sifting, and after 
being pruned of their tedious 
lengthiness, which the pro- 
ducers say is necessary in 
America. 

A surprising fact is that this 
silliness and madness is nearly 
always cleverly staged. The 
photography, technically 
speaking, is generally admira- 
ble, the landscapes wonderfully 
selected, the interiors true to 
life and furnished in excellent 
taste; and above all, with rare 
exceptions, the acting is re- 
markably good. The American 
actor, largely because he has 
not been trained in a conserva- 
tory nor deformed by stage 
work, is better than the French 
or Italian actor.. He is more 
life-like, more restrained, more 
profound and more sincere. 
His gestures and facial expres- 
sions are seldom exaggerated 
or false or conventional. He is 
unacquainted with the stock 
formulas for fright, joy, sur- 
‘prise, anger and indignation— 











“lt would be worth while to found a sort of museum or 
Pantheon for the preservation of truly fine films. 
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the stage tricks so common among his European fellows, except 
the truly great ones. But these qualities are all wasted, thrown 
away in the vacuum of a scenario without head or tail, with- 
out even the modicum of interest possessed by a human inci- 
dent related by a man of ordinary intelligence. 

For the great defect of the American film, which will be its 
death if no remedy is forthcoming, is the incredible weakness 
of the scenario. After many years of heedlessness, the pro- 
ducers are at last beginning to be worried about the danger 
that threatens their business. They realize that the public, 
stuffed with stories that grow more and more ridiculous, will 
finally give up. But what is to be done? The consumption 
of scenarios is staggering. The screen is a kind of insatiable 
monster that devours a score of stories every week, and there 
is no literature in the world that can furnish weekly a score 
of good stories. The stock of old novels and short stories is 
almost used up and moreover the best of the novels, being 
primarily psychological and literary, are lacking in action and 
therefore hardly lend themselves to photographic translation. 
The stage, a better source of material, is quite barren in America. 
It is clumsy, rudimentary, and decidedly inferior to the foreign 
stage. As to the European stage—aside from the English, 
which has already yielded all it possessed—it treats, in general, 
only sexual questions, particularly adultery, which the Ameri- 
can public wants none of. In the face of this scarcity and 
with the praiseworthy object of raising the level of the scenario 
a little, some of the big establishments decided to appeal to 
writers of more or less reputation and ask them to write for 
the screen—occasionally if not 
exclusively. Some of them ac- 
cepted and went bravely to 
work, They realized that this 
manner of communicating their 
ideas was truly a new form of 
art—the strangest, the most 
powerful and perhaps the most 
fruitful known, since its mys- 
terious and inexhaustible aids 
are light and life. 

It was at least an interesting 
experiment. I have no idea of 
disclosing here things that were 
told me in confidence, nor shall 
I enter into personalities. 
Moreover, I am not speaking 
of my own experience, but of 
what I saw and heard going on 
about me. Well, I saw several 
of these scenarios. They made 
no pretense of revolutionizing 
the art of the screen. They 
brought no new revelation— 
for revelations in art as in re- 
ligion are less frequent and less 
facile than, is commonly sup- 
posed. But it can be said with 
certainty that precisely because 
they were written specially for 
projection, by writer; who had 
given study to the peculiar 
technique of conveying 
thoughts and feeling through 
pictures, these scenarios were 
palpably superior to those taken 
from even the best novels; and 
at all hazards they were as 
good as the four or five good 
films adapted from the stage 
which I mentioned above and 
which had achieved a popular 
success that surprised the pro- 
ducers. 

The directors of the big es- 
tablishments and their techni- 
ca advisers — good busines; 
men, and to tell the truth bet- 
ter business men than artists— 
looked at these scenarios and 
agreed that they were indeed 
meritorious—but rather risky. 
However, before a decision 
(Continued on page 108) 





One 


Year 
Later 


A famous bride 
packs her 
honeymoon 
in moth balls 
and returns 
to the screen. 


Below — scene from 

** Scrambled Wives.” 

the First National 

photoplay in which 

Miss Clark makes 

her reappearance on 
the screen, 

















Marguerite Clark —a new portrait. 

Many little chinchillas gladly gave 

up their lives that Marguerite might 
wrap herself in this coat. 


T was one whole year, you know. 

One whole year too long—everyone agreed 

on that point. 

Of course she was happily married. Of 
course her husband didn’t particularly want her 
to come back to pictures. She was supposed to 
keep right on being one of the smart young matrons 
in New Orleans society, mistress of one of the most 
charming homes in the southern city. But before 
she was ever Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams, she was 
Marguerite Clark. And she really had no intention 
of staying away.altogether. When she could get 
a good story, she’d come back. 

And so she has—in ‘‘Scrambled Wives,’’ which, 
having been a successful comedy on the stage, is 
reasonably expected to be a success on the screen. 
Especially with Marguerite Clark to play in it. 
And she’s the same eternally youthful, piquant 
little person she always was, as you may see for 
yourself if you look around on this page. 














The quaint story 

of a boy to whom 

romance was the 
only reality. 


SENTIMENTAL 


By 
LULIETTE BRYANT 


O the stranger’s eye the inhabitants of Thrums were as 

dour and unimaginative as the village itself—a huddle of 

unpainted cottages, edging a narrow street which climbed 

from the smithy in the hollow to Double Dykes, an old, 
walled-in farm at the top of the pitch. But the heart of Thrums 
could open, when need arose, and it had opened now to the two 
bairns of Jean Myles, just brought from London-town by Aaron 
l.atta—the broken wreck of a man whom Jean had jilted when 
she rode away so fine and grand with the masterful Londoner, 
a dozen years ago. 

They had buried poor Jean Myles—her married name was 
Sandys, but what was that to Thrums?—in the bleak little 
cemetery on the hill, with all due and decent reverence. And 
now the thoughts of the village, especially of the womenfolk, 
centered on the orphaned children. 

‘“Losh! To think of Jean Myles writin’ all these years to 
Esther Auld of her grand mansion and her carriages and her 
servants and her bairns dressed in velvets. I’m thinkin’ she 
fooled us a’ fine! An’ all the time she was starvin’ and slavin’ 
to keep body and soul t’gether, but she wouldna’ let on to 
onybody.” 

“Ye ken how she said when she rode away after her weddin’, 
[f ever I come back, it’ll be in a carriage and pair!’? Weel, 
she’s keepit her word, poor lassie!” 

“I’m thinkin’ we blamed Jean too much. Aaron Latta did 
shame and disgrace himself and her that night at the Cuttle 
Well. Not one o’ us would ’a’ had ’im, after that. And Jean 
was a proud un!” 

“She was. But she needna have gone so far as to flout off 
wi’ the man that shamed Aaron. Aweel, she made her bed— 
and died in’t. And them ’at’s gone canna be brocht back. But 
Thrums ’ll do what’s richt by her bairns, if Aaron Latta ’ll no 
e too dour wi’ visitors.” 

‘“*He’s lived alone ower muckle, has Aaron. He’ll be more 
like a man now, with the two of them beside him. The lassie is 







**He's dreamy in his eyes with a way of 
lookin’ past ye, as if he could see some- 
thing that’s na’ there. 


TOMMY 


bonny to look at—ElIspeth she’s called. But the lad’s not ower 
good lookin’. He’s dreamy in his eyes with a way of lookin’ 
past ye as if he could see something that’s na there.” 

And while the women talked, the two little strangers, hand 
in hand, came out from Aaron Latta’s cottage and started on 
the first, brave adventure of their new life. To glance at them 
casually one would have thought they were simply two chil- 
dren, dressed in black, rather shy and awkward, setting out 
for a walk through a dirty little village. But a close observer 
would have noted that their faces were flushed, their breathing 
a little quickened, as with excitement, and their eyes round 
and shining with anticipation. All their lives had been spent 
in the meanest portion of London, in want and misery and dirt. 
All their lives had their mother told them of Thrums—wonder- 
ful, bewitching Thrums, where the lamps were lit by a magician 
called Leerie-leerie-licht-the-lamps; where the merest children 
were allowed to set spinning wheels a-whirling; where the stairs 
were so fine that the houses wore them outside for show; where 
you dropped a pail at the end of a rope down a well and some- 
times it came up full of water and sometimes full of fairies! 

And now their eyes would see the glory! 

They had gone but a little way when the first shadow fell 
on Elspeth’s face. ‘‘Tommy,”’ she quavered, catching his hand 
closer, “‘where are the beauty stairs as is wore outside for 
show?” 

Tommy’s eyes rested only a moment on the narrow, un- 
painted stairs that climbed untidily up the sides of the drab 
buildings. 

“They’re beauties!” he said, firmly. ‘We ain’t used to such 
grand sights, that’s all!”’ 

“I—I thought it would be bonnier,” half sobbed Elspeth. 

“Wait till you see the square, and the town-house, and the 
Auld Licht Church,” counselled Tommy, hurrying her along. 
His own eyes were blank with disappointment as they hurried 
down the shabby street where women in short gowns came to 
their doors and men sat down on their barrows to gaze at Jean 
Myles’ bairns, but his lips were set in an unflinching smile. 
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“You don't love me,” she said. 
were play-acting as always. 


They found the town-house and the church—one cannot fail 
to find the landmarks of so small a village. But Elspeth almost 
sobbed openly at sight of their smallness, their total lack of the 
beauty which had fired her imagination. But the lad, holding 
her tightly by the hand, stood silent for a moment, gazing, while 
the bitter chagrin and disappointment of his own eyes turned 
slowly to a far-off, tranquil gaze which seemed to look far, far 
beyond the mean little buildings, at something shining and 
splendid. 

“Elspeth,” he almost whispered, ‘‘do you na ken? We’re in 
Thrums! Here our mother stood when she was a wee bit 


lassie; there’s the town-house she saw, all fine and shining in 
new paint; that clock on the front is gold, with jewels flashing 


from its hands. And there’s the Auld Licht Church, with a 
steeple that touches the sky, and stained glass windows, and a 
gold bell with a silver tongue to ring the chimes. And inside’s 
the grand pew with a velvet cushion, where our mother knelt 
in her white dress and said her wee prayer. And all around us 
are the houses she loved, all fine and shining with their stairs 
going up so straight and proud—do ye na see, Elspeth?” 

And the girl, her round, adoring eyes on her brother’s face, 
breathed a long, happy sigh. 

“Ay, I ken,” she whispered. ‘‘It’s—it’s bonnier than I 
dreamed of, Tommy! Let’s go to find the Cuttle Well now.” 

So they turned and went back through the narrow, dirty 
street, two brave little souls, beginning again the game that 
had furnished all the brightness their young lives had ever 
known—the game of make-believe. 

Half-way up the hill they came suddenly upon some boys 
playing marbles. Tommy drew a quick, ecstatic breath, as he 
whisked Elspeth to a spot where they might watch without be- 
ing noticed. 

“Capey-dykey!” he breathed. ‘‘They’re playin’ it. It’s 
never played but in Thrums!”” Whether he would have de- 
serted his little sister to try the mysteries of this game will 
never be known, for all at once the boys left off playing and 
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“It was one of your imaginative flights. 
Well, you are free! 


You don't want to be married. You 
Don't look so tragic. 


began to dance up and down, crying out with loud, jeering 
laughter. 

“Ho, ho! The painted lady’s brat! The painted lady’s brat! 
What’s a father? What’s a father?” 

A little girl had come down the street, from the hill above. 
She was taller than Elspeth or Tommy—thirteen years old, 
Tommy decided, after one quick, comparing look. She was a 
bonny lassie, too, he thought, with her cheeks scarlet and her 
eyes flashing rage at her tormentors. She had a mop of long, 
dark hair. and one of the boys ran up to her now, jerking at it 
viciously, while the others sent a shower of stones falling 
around her. She refused, disdainfully, to hurry her move- 
ments, and the boy at her side received a well-directed blow 
which sent him reeling to a safe distance. Elspeth began to 
cry from sympathy and fright, and Tommy called out sharply: 

“What’s the matter o’ ye all? Why torment a lassie?” 

They whirled and looked at him, forgetting the girl in the 
new diversion of sizing up a strange boy. 

‘*She’s only the painted ladv’s brat!’ one volunteered. ‘‘Her 
mother’s a reg’lar bad un. So the girl’sa bad un! She asked us 
once ‘what’s a father?’ That’s a question for a lassie to ask! 
Oh, oh!” And again they took up the cry ‘‘What’s a father! 
What’s a father!” 

Suddenly the girl darted straight at the largest of the boys 
and began belaboring him violently. ‘You lie!’’ she screamed. 
“My mother is sweet! And I’m not a bad one. And I’m not 
afraid of the whole of you!” 

Over Tommy’s face had come the strange, far-seeing look 
again. Gone was the shabby street, the jeering lads, the girl 
with the ready fists and the mop of flying hair. There before 
him lay a smooth, wide field of green where a blue-eyed, golden- 
haired princess wrung her hands in distress while a villain in 
black armor dragged her away by her streaming curls of gold. 
And there was he, Tommy, in shining armor, galloping up on a 
snow white steed, with strong lance gleaming in the sun, fling- 
ing himself off his horse— 
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“Wait!’’ he muttered, huskily. ‘Stand right here!” 

Still wearing the exalted look, Tommy rushed into the 
.tay. Once there, he used his sturdy little fists to such good 
advantage that all but the boldest of the lads drew back in 
startled astonishment. Not for nothing had Tommy lived 
on the streets of London. A dreamer he was, but in this 
instance, at least, one who could make his dreams come true. 

““One—two—three!”” he counted, using the famous knock- 
out blows which established his fame in Thrums from that time 
on. Corp, biggest of them all, went down, to rise, boy-like, 
Tommy’s greatest admirer. 

“You're a queer little deevil, but you can ficht!”’ was Corp’s 
tribute and the two shook hands before Tommy strutted on 
up the hill, a girl on either hand now. From the corner of 
his eye he was quick to note that while Elspeth worshipped 
and adored, the new girl kept her little pointed chin in air 
and hummed a tune of unconcern. 

“My name is Grizel,”’ she said presently, ‘‘and my mama 
is sweet and nice, only once in awhile when she is sick and 
doesn’t know just what she does. We live in the old house 
at Double Dykes and everybody is afraid to come there, 
so of course you will be,” the scornful glance with its touch of 
wistfulness took in both boy and girl. ‘We don’t want com- 
pany, anyhow,” she went on hastily, as if to forestall refusal. 
“If they come we lotk the doors because we like being alone. 
But you may teach me to fight 
if you would like to.” 


shoulder, “If you’re not afraid, come to the glen in the morn- 
ing. And don’t fail to bring Elspeth!” 

‘“She’s ower bold, I’m thinkin’,” was Elspeth’s judgment. 
“I’m thinkin’ ye call her bonny and ye’d /ike to teach her to 
ficht!” Thus did Elspeth prove her dawning womanhood. 
Tommy gave a good imitation of a snort of contempt. 

“She’s na bonny, with her hair all flyin’ over her face and 
her eyes like the eyes of wild things in the dark. I'll teach 
her to use her fists, because it’s my duty, and ye’ll come 
along with me to do it.” 

So began the conflict which was to rage for long years in 
the heart of Tommy. On the one hand his little sister, loved 
with all the tenderness of his heart and soul; on the other, 
the teasing, mocking Grizel with the strange undercurrent 
of wistfulness breaking out through her scornful airs to stir 
him in a way he could neither understand nor prevent. 

He taught her to fight, and better than that, he taught her 
to play. No one could imagine such games as Tommy in- 
vented! From the cupboard in Aaron Latta’s kitchen he 
brought an old suit of bright plaid kilts, with moth-eaten 
stockings to match and a Tam with a gay feather. Could 
the bent and silent Aaron ever have worn them? And from 
the trunks and bags at Double Dykes Grizel brought frayed 
silken shawls, trailing sashes of porgeone bes, tattered finery of 
all kinds to adorn herself and Elspeth. (Continued on page 96) 





“Where?” gasped Tommy, 
astounded. 

“In the glen back of Double 
Dykes. There’s a little wood 
there where we shan’t be seen. 
Will you?” 

She was on Tommy’s right, 
looking at him with _ bright, 
mocking eyes as if ready to scorn 
his refusal. On his left, a little 
hand plucked piteously at his 
sleeve, in anxious protest. 

“I—canna leave my little 
sister, whiles I go _ teachin’ 
strange lassies to ficht,”’ he fal- 
tered. Then as the laughter in 
Grizel’s eyes deepened, his color 
flamed. “I do na want to leave 
Elspeth! !? he declared fiercely. 

*“I—I like having her with me!” 

“Bring her,” said Grizel, in- 
differently. ‘You don’t think I 
care about your being alone, 
do you?” 

And suddenly Tommy knew— 
and desperately fought the 
knowing—that he wanted this 
new lassie to want him to come 
alone! Confused, he fell back 
on the male weapons of bluster 
and bravado. He would teach 
her to fight, because she needed 
to know how to defend herself. 
It was his duty. And he would 
br:.ng his little sister because he 
wished to! And all the time the 
girl’s eyes mocked him and her 
laughter flouted him. 

“Ye’re an English lassie!” he 
accused sullenly. 

“Tam. Do you think I would 
wish to be Scotch? We only 
came here to live because we 
had travelled everywhere else 
in the world and my mama 
was tired.” 

“And for why did you travel 
all over the world?” asked 
Tommy. 

“My mama was looking for 


” 


someone,” she said, sadly, for- 














getting to mock for a moment. 
Then she remembered, and with 


“Can't you cut it out—the bad blood, doctor? I won't mind the hurt. I do so want to 


a forced little laugh ran off up be a good girl—and I can't with bad blood in me, can I?” 


the hill, calling back over her 
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The Crater of Emotion 
i: is the great stage of the new Famous Players Lasky Studio on Long Island, 


shot for Photoplay Magazine during the lunch hour of one of its busiest days. 

You are looking into the crater of a veritable volcano of emotion. How many 
human problems are being enacted here, almost within inches of each other! How 
many climates are touching temperatures through their canvas frontiers! How many 
varied stations in life are swarming democratically under these fire-flowing black 
cables! Here is a chill December twilight in Alaska—there, blazing noon on the burn- 
ing Marquesas —yonder a peaceful back porch, sleeping through a rural after- 
noon—in the foreground the abandoned squalor of a morning in the slums. Overhead in 
the great gridiron, human flies crawl back and forth, swinging a million candles at the 
end of each thick. insulated line; below, their groundling brothers plug in and plug out 
their Klieges and Cooper-Hewitts, spraying the exact chemical requirement of light just 
where it is needed at just the right moment. How different from the years when 
everything depended on sunlight—when the whimsical weather allowed the sun to 
shine—and the illumination of a shaded candle came pouring like a bright summer 
morning down through the ceiling! You'll notice that we haven't called this an arena 
of “silent drama’; you should have heard it when lunch hour was over, ten minutes 
after this picture was taken! 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Oditorial Guepression and Timely Comment 


Stimulating Since many of the picture 
Cini Dieain theaters have introduced clas- 

* sical music as part of the pro- 
gram, a surprising change has developed in the 
taste for better music. Time was not long ago 
when the tired business man would have fought 
like a naughty child before allowing his wife to 
drag him to a symphony concert. Now he sits 
through the Beethoven Fifth silently reverent 
and applauds from sheer enjoyment at the end. 
Instead of the music having helped the picture 
it is the good film which has created the desire 
to hear finer music. 

The audiences at the symphony concerts 
are composed of one third who feel they must 
attend the concerts because it is part of the 
social duties; one third for the musical educa- 
tion they gain; and a small third because they 
truly enjoy classical music and get that indefi- 
nite something from hearing it which helps one 
forget the commonplace of life and lifts one for 
the moment into the realms of better and higher 
emotions. In the picture theaters the spon- 
taneous burst of applause at the end of a selec- 
tion proves unanimous and thorough enjoy- 
ment for the music and all it means to the list- 
ener. When a large audience, after laughing 
for fifteen minutes at an animated cartoon, 
quickly changes its attention to a Salvic inter- 
lude and follows it with the compliment of 
silence, it is a sure sign of appreciation. Many 
patrons of picture theaters can now speak in- 
telligently when they hear classical selections 
rendered indifferently and to hear the working- 
man in the balcony tell you “that guy's a mur- 
derin that piece —when the piece was a 
Wagnerian Overture—is encouraging for the 
growth of the popularity of classical music in 
America. 

e 
A teacher sent down from 
Class Atlanta to certain rural 
: districts in Georgia found 
dense ignorance. The parents were more unin- 
formed than the children, and the latter, in 
fact, owed any knowledge of the outside world 
to an occasional picture show, presenting de- 
crepit but none the less real scenes of other 
peoples and other climes. 

The pedagogue, as a first enlightenment, 
sought to stir his young people's curiosity by 
telling them of foreign countries, and about the 
rest of their own nation. He did this by taking 
up each section, and describing its specialties 
and products—by telling what strange and 
distant lands had contributed to the rest of 
the world perhaps, even, sending many of their 
distinctive products into this particular wilder- 
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ness. Thus, he vividly described the gold of pe 
California—the metallic gold which was the y 
romance and tragedy of '49; and the new gold, J 
which is fruit and oil and produce. 2 
[he school committee came. 
[he teacher lined up his brightest, and put 2 
them creditably through their memory paces. N 
“Now, for what’ —he asked, presentl y— ‘is RR 


California noted?” 
*“Makin’ movies!” came as one shout from 
the screen-loving class. 
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The Hamlets But one cannot, as in the case K 
hen Casal of the Campbells of Scotch Ge 
re Lomins. jyric fame, follow that state- 


S) 


ment with the old songs “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
Hamlet is too difficult a matter, and the actors 
too uncertain. To be or not to be Hamlet, 
that is the question, and the answer in actual 
representation is usually a negative. 

There have been very few men in dramatic 
history who sufficiently comprehend the strange 
melancholy of Shakespeare's profoundest char- 
acter to give a really great impersonation. Of 
this small but precious company an American, 
Edwin Booth, is probably foremost. Since the 
death of Booth no really consummate perform- 
ance has been seen upon the native boards. 
But as “Hamlet” is the Mecca of the serious mR 
stage actor, toward which he moves at some 
portion of his career, it is only natural that the 
screen, newly ambitious to invade every corner 
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of the dramatic field, should in turn produce “ 
its own galaxies of Danish royalty, parading D\ 
or haunting a vaster Elsinore than was ever Q 
built behind a proscenium. e3 


No less than three * Hamlets” are said to 
impend, or stand in planning for the future. 2 
The first two are, or are about to be, made. 
One will come from the tremendously active 
German film field, and will present a woman 
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in the title role—Asta Neilsen. This, of course, N 
will not be the first time a woman has essayed ke’ 
the Prince of Denmark. The second produc- VA 


tion will come from the house of Rodolphi, in 
Italy. The third is very much in the future, 
but it is most interesting of all, for the produc- 
tion is a Famous-Lasky possibility, with John 
Barrymore as the centerpiece. Not as a matter 
of local patriotism, but judging artistically on 
past performance, we believe that John Barry- SN 
more combines those assets of voice and 
intellect, figure and youth, experience and 
temperament, which will make him the pre- 2 
eminent Hamlet of our day, and one of the 
greatest of all time. He is to do Hamlet on 
the stage next year, and the film version will 
probably be a co-incidental release. 
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OLD 
LIVES 
FOR 
NEW 


Florence Vidor 
demonstrates that 
the New Woman 

may do justice 

to both a home 
and a career. 


Florence Vidor— 
the actress—who 
first won fame as 
the girl in th 
death-cart in “A 
Tale of Two 
Cities.” It was 
Photoplay, by the 
way, W ich first 


called public 


attention to her 
ability. 


LORENCE VIDOR—for a number of reasons—is and 
always has been one of the most interesting women in 
pictures. 

She is interesting not only as a person, and not only 
because of her unusual beauty, but as a vital and definite 
development of Twentieth Century woman. 

There has existed a tradition that the Great Public likes to 
have pretty romances and delicate fairy tales woven about its 
cinema pets. (Sounds like a new sort of lizard, but it isn’t.) 

To me that idea is as old-fashioned as bustles. 

Because the truth is not only stranger than fiction but a 
darn sight more entertaining. 

I have known Florence Vidor intimately for rather a long 
time. It is impossible for me to write a story composed of 
platitudes about her favorite fruits and vegetables, when I 
remember the real things I know about her. 

I have studied her as a supreme example of the struggle 
between the old and the new woman, more than as a screen 
star. 

She is a screen star for three reasons—her beauty, which of 
itself would be sufficient, her temperamental, though as yet 
only slightly expressed, dramatic ability, and her possession of 
those rare qualities which go to make up a gentlewoman. 

But it is as a woman—wife, mother, housekeeper,—that she 
is most to be reckoned with. The woman—torn at every step 
of her progress between the old ideals of woman implanted in 
her by her southern ancestresses, cherished by hér own nature 
growing to womanhood in a southern home in a southern com- 
munity amid southern traditions—and the new ideals of 
woman, forced upon her by a slow but remarkably fine intelli- 
gence, a vibrant love of things dramatic and her unsought, 
almost undesired, success. 





By 
JOAN JORDAN 


Florence Vidor, since the 
day of little Suzanne’s birth 
over two years ago, has 
been the victim of a con- 
stant pull between her home 
and her career—not always 
consciously perhaps, but 
just as certainly. She had 
not accepted even for con- 
sideration the new and 
successfully demonstrated 
theory that a woman may 
do actual justice to both a 
home and a career. To her, 
a woman was either a home- 
maker—or something else. 

Failure, that would have 
taken the decision out of her 
hands, would at times have 
been welcome. Instead, 
success literally dragged her 
on. 

“My intelligence told me 
absolutely that I must go on 
with this work that is inside 
me—this thing that first led 
me to the screen and has 
made me love my work. My 
intelligence told me that I 
was happier at home, more 
gentle, loving, helpful, when 
I left the routine work of 
physical care of house and 
family to someone trained 
for that. Yet my heart, 
which is entirely bound up 
in my home and my hus- 
band and my baby, enforced 
by my education and inherited instinct, told me a woman’s 
place was in the home and the home only, never separated 
from her baby or her husband,” she once said. 

Florence Vidor came from an old southern family. Her 
maiden name was Florence Arto, and there are many in the 
south who still remember the grandmother who apparently 
passed on the exquisite beauty that made her a belle to this 
lovely namesake. She attended a southern ‘finishing school’ 
where girls graduated into marriage and social position. 

The spark that has fired her screen work answered the 
same spark in a boy of her home town—King Vidor—and 
caused them to join their loves and lives and futures. 

Today she is one of the successful actresses of the screen. 
If she is not a star in fact it is because she has lacked the push 
and personal effort to gain that for herself. From her bit in 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” where she rode in the death-cart to 
the guillotine with Sidncy Carton, (William Farnum) to her 
charming performance in Cecil de Mille’s “Old Wives for New” 
and her recent triumph in Ince’s ‘“‘Lying Lips,”’ she has shown 
tremendous charm and ability. Her personal beauty is 
astonishing. 

She is a hard actress to direct, because of the wall of reserve 
she lives behind, the natural instinct of a southern lady to 
conceal rather than reveal her emotions. But her emotional 
force is tremendous. When she does reach the place where she 
can let herself go, she unlooses volumes of feeling. 

She is lazy—like all women of her type. Without that 
divine thing breathed into her spirit in the last moment of her 
creation, she would have been eminently content to slip easily 
through life, have her breakfast in bed, give little luncheons 
with salted almonds and after-dinner mints, go to fashionable 
hotels to tea and dine with friends. She hates to get up in 
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“A woman who has a definite talent does more for her family by working out her 
happiness than by denying it.” 
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Florence Vidor—wife and mother. The above theory seems to work in the Vidor household. From left to 
right, King, Suzanne, and Florence. 


the morning. She postpones everything in the world to the 
last moment. She tackles every new part that is literally 
forced upon her—for I know that Tom Ince made trip after 
trip to her home to beg her to play the role she has done so 
well in “Lying Lips’’—with reluctance. 

She would much rather not. Yet the call gets her. 

She is charming—utterly charming—in her home. She has 
all the renowned graces of the southern belle. She is the most 
comfortable, fascinating person to be with. She adores her 
home—her husband—and her baby, and she is full of sweet, 
pretty litthe ways with them all. She cannot ignore anything 
about them entirely. 

She has, too, a sort of reluctance about being as successful 
as her husband, and she is the victim of hundreds of social 
traditions, like dinner calls, and myriads of Christmas presents. 

So, as I said in the beginning, as an example of the conflict 
between the old traditions and instincts of the past generation, 
and the equalizing instincts of the new, she has been enduring 
a supreme ‘‘melting pot’ of character building and emotional 
growth for many, many months. 

And at last she has reached an understanding that will 
enable her to continue her work with a clear conscience, if 
without a wholly light heart, though there was a time when | 
was sure she would retire from the screen altogether. 


For she has determined that she would not be happy with- 
out her work. And that determination convinced her that 
she can give more spiritual and mental happiness, more helpful 
loving character-formation to her daughter, more strength and 
inspiration and companionship to her husband, by going on 
with her career. 

‘I believe more than anything else in right mental atmos- 
phere, right thinking, serenity and happiness of spirit,” she 
said tome. ‘Thoughts are things. It is more important to my 
home that my husband and my baby should have my happy, 
contented, upward-climbing thoughts than that they should 
have my constant bodily presence. 

“Today I believe absolutely that a woman who has a definite 
talent, a real, deep undeniable craving for a certain form of 
self-expression does more for her family by answering that call 
and working out her happiness, than by denying it. 

“T feel that such a woman need not be deprived of her home 
life any more than a man. Though she may take time away 
from them, she makes up for it by her mental alertness, her 
increased understanding, her happiness and serenity of mind.” 

Her husband, King Vidor, once said to me of her, ‘‘Florence 
is the only human being I have ever known who is absolutely 
honest with herself and everybody else about everything.” 

Not a bad recommendation from a husband, is it? 
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Told on Broadway 


IGHT off Times Square, New York, there stands a 
motion picture theater that enjoys the reputation of 
running pictures that only their own director could 
love. The news review is the only thing on the 
program that can be watched without eye strain. The theater 
has the soundest sleeping patrons of any playhouse in town. 
One afternoon, the roar of the subway aroused a patron from 
sleep. 
“What’s on now?” he asked his neighbor. 
‘Still the feature.” 
“Well, wake me up when the news review starts,” he an- 
swered as he settled down to a long winter’s nap. 





ERE is another one on Samuel Goldwyn, hero of more 
anecdotes than any other man in all the fillum business. 
Goldwyn was attempting to enlist the services of a highly 
paid continuity writer to polish up the work of his batch of 
trained eminent authors. After offering her the advantages 


of working in his studio and fare to the Coast, he rose to a 
climax and offered her two hundred dollars a week. 

The scenario writer objected and told him that two hundred 
dollars a day was nearer the mark. 

“But just think,” Goldwyn argued, “in a few months two 
hundred dollars a week will be as good as four hundred dollars 
a week. 
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Look at the way prices are coming down! 




















Shakespeare 
Is His 


Middle Name 


OU have often wondered what that 
“S” in William S. Hart stood for. And 
now you know. It really is ‘“‘Shake- 
speare.’” There’s some reason for it, 
too. For William S. Hart—hewasn’t known as 
plain Bill then — actually was Romeo to Julia 
Arthur’s Juliet; Armand Duval to Modjeska's 
Camille. He was Pygmalion, Claude Melnotte 
in “The Lady of Lyons,’’ Ingomar, Benedick, 
Iago, Orlando, Bassanio. “I played every- 
thing but littke Eva and Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’’ he says, ‘‘they hadn’t been written yet”! 
Bill, the good bad man of the west; Bill, the 
two-gun hero, was the original Messala in 
“Ben Hur,’’ Patrick Henry in “Hearts Cour- 
ageous’’; and he created the first western ‘‘bad 
man” on the American stage when he played 
Cash Hawkins in “The Squaw Man”’, in 1905. 
cle was a matinee idol at twenty-one. 
We hope this isn’t going to prove too much of 5 
a shock to those who believe that Hart was 4 rs 
born in a saddle and cut his teeth on a six- = 
shooter. He did—figuratively speaking. But 
q he went east and on the stage at nineteen. No The Bill Hart of the screen—the hard-shootin’, hard-ridin’ 
q real cowboy could step from his cows to the hero of a thousand western dramas. On the stage, he 
screen and make such a good cowboy as Hart. claims, he played everything except “Little Eva” and “Little 
Realism is never so effective as art in drama. Lord Fauntleroy.’ **They hadn't been written yet,” he alibis. 
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The William S. Hart of the stage—in one of his favorite ; It's hard to believe, but Bill really looked like this when 


roles—Patrick Henry in “Hearts Courageous.” he played Messala in Ben Hur. 
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ENRHYN STANLAWS, 

after careful study of Mar- 
garct Loomis, and considera- 
tion of her particular type, 
designed this evening gown for 
her. Mr. Stanlaws believes 
that ‘‘a women who is properly 
gowned can rule nations, while 
a misplaced hairpin has caused 
more tragic mistakes than 
a misplaced commandment!” 
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THE ART 





OF DRES 


Famous artist and creator of a type of feminine beauty in art, 
now designing gowns and atmosphere for 
motion pictures, discusses the attributes of woman’s charm. 


By 
PENRHYN STANLAWS 


Photography by Donald Keyes. 


EMININE beauty without the proper sartorial setting 
is like a hook without bait. 
A woman who is not charmingly dressed knows only 
half of life. And the dollar mark is never a guarantee 
of charm in dress—never. 

The history of the universe and the map of empires might 
be surprisingly different if clothes had been eliminated—not 
entirely, of course, but in their effect upon man and his judg- 
ment. The Empress Eugenie was at one time called the best 
dressed woman in the world—and there are a great many 
people who still believe the lady had a lot to do with starting 
the first Prussian war. I should not doubt it. 

There have been con- 
troversies ever and 
anon as to whether a 
woman dresses to please 
men or to please other 
women. How absurd! 
Woman dresses to 
please man, the in- 
stinct to please being 
second only to that of 
self-preservation. But 
she can never be sure 
of success in her worthy 
endeavor unless the 
cold and critical eve of 
her own sex flashes the 
fires of envy. Man is 
her ultimate goal; wo- 
man merely her guide 
post. 

Dear ladies, as a 
mere man—one per- 
haps who, through force 
of circumstance, has 
been called upon to 
study, to judge, and to 
create clothes for your 
fair sex—let me whisper 
to you just one word: 
mystery! For with it 
I hand you the key to 
all that is charming, all 
that is seductive, all 
that is beautiful in fem- 
inine attire. 

It is mystery that 
makes lingerie so‘alto- 
gether alluring. 

It is mystery that spells the fragrant allure of the boudoir. 
You don’t take an inventory of a boudoir. But the effect 
is as potent as champagne—because of its mystery. (In 
passing, let me say that there in only one color permissable 
in a boudoir—pink, with perhaps a touch of black. No 
man ever notices color in a boudoir if it’s right. But if it’s 
wrong—romance flies out the window.) 

The man who deliberately enters his wife’s dressing room 
is either a cynic or an idiot; so is the woman who puts on her 
lip rouge in public. 

Feminine beauty—like truth—must be sugar-coated for 











Wanda Hawley’s is the softly feminine type of beauty. Penrhyn 
Stanlaws designed for her this fluffy ultra-modern negligee, which 
accentuates her individual charm. 


the majority. The nude is a splendid thing—in art. To the 
artist it is the natural thing—the gorgeous male and female 
of God’s creating. It is stupendous in its perfection, its 
utility. It is admirable. But it is not alluring—it must be 
clothed. 

There was perhaps a time when clothes expressed or revealed 
the character. It is past. Today clothes may reveal the 
figure but they are more often used to conceal the character. 

Be that as it may, I believe woman makes a mistake—from the 
point of charm, not of morality—in sacrificing modesty in 
dress. Modesty is “the kick” of all feminine robing, in my 
humble opinion. Modesty subtly awakens interest, and 
interest awakens curi- 
osity, even desire. 
Modesty is the most 
delicate, the most 
chaste and the most 
effective of all provo- 
cations. 

Did you ever hear of 
an artist falling in love 
with his model—out- 
side of the storybooks? 
No more than a director 
falls in love with his 
megaphone. He knows 
all there is to know 
about that megaphone. 
Why worry? But un- 
derstand me, woman 
should be clothed not 
to be covered, but to 
be adorned. 

Drape that same 
model in lingerie—veil 
her mystery—was it 
Napoleon who. said, 
“Imagination rules the 
world?” 

Taste in clothes is a 
mute recommendation 
of character. Clothes 
change the manners, 
morals and marriages 
of the feminine sex be- 
yond belief. A woman 
whois properly gowned, 
who has the supreme 
confidence of knowing 
she is “right” — can 
rule nations. While a misplaced hairpin has caused more really 
tragic mistakes than a misplaced commandment. 

I am sure that every woman who is honest with herself 
wants to be as attractive as possible. But she does not always 
know exactly how to go about it. That is one of the reasons 
that I believe eventually styles will be set through the motion 
picture. Everyone cannot go to Paris. Everyone cannot 
see just how things should be put on—as demonstrated by 
the wonderful models at Lucile’s, and Worth’s, and Callot’s. 
And the most marvellous style in the world can be spoiled 
by wrong wearing. 
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(Which reminds me in passing of an evening when I attended 


a dance in a cafe in Paris with a famous designer. He told 
me previously that a certain famous American woman was to 
be there wearing a gown he had designed and sent to her 
before she sailed. When I saw her | was shocked—for the 
gown was terrible. I looked at my friend—questioningly, 
I daresay. He had staggered back against the wall with a 
moan. ‘My God, Penrhyn!” he said, “she have got him on 
—what you call back- 
side-front!’’) 

Pictures have correct- 
ed all that. Millions— 
literally millions of wo- 
men can now see “the 
note of the moment” 
worn perfectly by the 
loveliest models in the 
world. That is why I feel 
that the work of seeing 
that they are gowned as 
attractively as possible is 
so worth while. 

To the woman who 
sits down before her glass 
and says—*‘How can I be 
more attractive, how can 
I improve my appear- 
ance?’’—I say first, find 
your type. For the fatal 
mistake so many women 
make in misunder- 
standing their type. 
Nothing is so dreadful 
as a grande dame dressed 
“a la ingénue.” 

Many women know by 
instinct. But to those 
who do not, or those 
who need to verify their 
own judgment — First 
study yourself carefully. 
Note well the contour of 
your head, the lines of 
your figure, the shape of 
your face and eyes, the 
whole effect of your car- 
riage and coloring. Then 
—study others. Study 
beautiful actresses, fam- 
ous society beauties, the 
everlasting conceptions 
of beauties of the past 
preserved for us by great 
masters. Your intelli- 
gence and instinct com- 
bined will then surely tell 
you whether you are a 
Gainsborough lady or a 
Watteau shepherdess. It 
will indicate to you 
whether you should 
strive to emulate the 
dainty frills of a Billie 
Burke, or the stately 
elegance of an Elsie Ferguson—the barbarian splendor of a 
Gloria Swanson or the soft femininity of a Wanda Hawley. 

When you have reached this important decision—analyze 
your model with all the care you can. Find out her particu- 
lar ‘‘flare’’—the little things that give her distinction, the 
little ways in which she conveys to others that type of hers. 

For instance—I never think of Elsie Ferguson that I do 
not think of magnificent, luxurious furs. I never think of 
Billie Burke that I do not think of frilly, white daintiness. 

Don’t copy too completely—save your own personality. 
But in creating your own type, never ignore the note of the 
moment. That is fatal to true distinction. Conform your 
own ideas and your own little pet vanities to the present 
style, or you will pass that fine line that divides personality 
and freakishness. 

Still, I must admit to a slight partiality in all things for 
exaggeration—just a note of it here and there. It is intriguing. 
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classic, severe type. 
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The negligee worn by Miss Loomis and 
designed by Mr. Stanlaws, illustrates the difference admirably. 





One can gain the 
effect of realism only by a certain amount of exaggeration. 
The three most attractive things in the world on a woman 


In art and on the stage it is a necessity. 


are furs, veils, and black silk stockings. A fan is a marvellous 
instrument of warfare—and now that women no longer use 
the old-fashioned blush, it is indispensable. 

Dress to intrigue the senses but not to divert them entirely 
from the wearer. If a man remembers what a woman had 
on, her whole costume is 
a failure. 

Woman is perfect from 
13 to 17. After that, 
you can never be sure. 
I would never use a 
model over 17. If you 
want absolute feminine 
perfection you must find 
it between those ages. 
For their loveliness 
like that of arose. It is 
entirely beautiful from 
the time it first comes to 
bud until it blooms. 
From then on it is beau- 
tiful, perhaps, but never 
perfect. It begins to 
wither slowly, to show 
signs of wear and over- 
ripeness. 

After 17, therefore, a 
woman needs to think 
more and more of the aids 
to her charm and the set- 
ting of her beauty. lama 
great believer in the 
beauty doctor and in all 
the things that can pos- 
sibly be done to keep 
that great semblance of 
youth. Then, too, woman 
must begin to replace 
that physical beauty 
with graces of the mind 
and the fascination of 
experience and the charm 
of clothes. 

Fortunately the heart 
doesn’t show its wrinkles. 

It is almost too ob- 
vious to speak of the care 
and attention that must 
be given the skin and 
hair, and the exercises 
for the figure. Every wo- 
man who cares at all for 
her appearance surely at- 
tends to those. 

A woman should dress 
every day as though she 
were going to meet her 
lover. 

Too many women are 
what is slangily called 
“in and outers.” That 
is because they only dress for special occasions or else dress 
in a hurry—so that the effect is left to chance. You will find 
that a woman who has been much loved has acquired the habit 
of being delightfully gowned on all occasions, and ‘from the 
skin out.” It is well to be prepared for emergencies. 

Please, please don’t dress in a hurry. It cannot be done! 
Learn to put your hats on with care, to take time to study 
every detail to be sure it is correct. A woman who dresses 
in a hurry is like a shoddy automobile—you’re never sure what 
may happen. . 

The two most beautiful women I have ever seen in my 
life were Lantelme, the famous French woman who died so 
tragically in the Seine, and Queen Alexandria, of England. 
But I have seen many, many women who did not possess their 
superlative beauty who had as much charm. And there was 
not one of them who was not well dressed, nor one who 
failed to always strike the feminine note in her costumes, 
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While Miss Hawley is the modern blonde, Margaret Loomis is the 
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By 
BURNS MANTLE 


’LL not say Charles Chaplin’s “The Kid” is the greatest 

motion picture ever made. NotI! Being a conservative, 

I’ll not even say it is the greatest screen comedy yet 

produced, though at the moment I cannot think of any 
other I have seen half so good. But— 

I'll wager one unclipped Liberty Bond against a dozen 
small, soggy doughnuts that it will give more people more 
enjoyment than any other picture they have ever seen in a 
motion picture theater. 

Here, as I see it, is the most amazing “‘come back” of the 
theater. Consider the situation: Chaplin, after establishing 
himself the supreme comedian of the screen, and after having 
given to all the other comedy artists a completely catalogued 
list of his tricks, becomes financially independent and temper- 
amentally dissatisfied and practically retires. For six months, 
or a year, or two years, he is seen only intermittently, and then 
in nothing that adds materially to his reputation. Meantime 
all the other comedians have a chance to copy and improve 
upon the Chaplin ways. Several of them, notably Harold 
Lloyd, prove clever enough to develop comedy methods of 
their own that place them in a position to challenge, if not to 
equal, the Chaplin popularity. , 

Then Chaplin comes back. In appearance he is the same 
Charlie, with the same makeup, the same tricks, the same 
nonchalant swagger, the same blankly expressive mask, the 
same ragged gloves, the same cigar butts, the same feet. 
Comes back, too, in a picture that opens with the depressingly 
un-Chaplinesque caption: “Her only sin was motherhood,” 
and reveals a misguided young woman emerging from a mater- 
nity home with an unfortunate offspring on her arm which 
she is about to abandon. After a ride in a stolen limousine, 
the infant finds itself in an alley, by the side of an ashbarrel. 
Down the alley, ‘‘taking his morning promenade,” saunters 
Charles, and from the moment he discovers the baby, or the 
baby discovers him, the two of them hold their audiences 
completely captive. 


*“Man, Woman, Marriage” shows Dorothy Phillips as the 

eternal woman, and James Kirkwood as the infernal man, 

working their way through several incarnations to a better 
understanding. 


“The Kid” is five reels of sheer cleverness, as positively 
touched with the art of a comedic genius as the painting of a 
master reveals the gifts the gods have bestowed upon him. 
There are, it is true, one or two scenes that I should like to see 
cut; nursery scenes in which the comedian’s intimate exper- 
iences in caring for the abandoned infant are rather indelicately 
complete. But the picture as a whole is much too perfect an 
entertainment to deserve condemnation for its few slips. 
There is hardly a moment of it that is not brightened by a bit 
of inspired byplay or a touch of that human humor that 
creates a world of laughing kinfolk. 

It is a picture that proves, too, what many have contended 
—that Chaplin has something of the dramatic artist’s gift of 
expression. The story offers the comedian a few scenes in 
which he must express a very real grief and a convincing 
sense of heartache, and in these scenes he is as true to character 
as he is in the most extravagant of the comedy episodes. 
Through all the story there runs a logic and a sanity that are 
never completely abandoned for the sake of the fun. Which 
is a further tribute to the Chaplin genius, seeing that he both 
wrote and directed this story. Finally-the picture:introduces 
another.of those amazingly clever children of the screen, one 
Jack Coogan in* this instance. Edna Purviance plays the 
distraught mother satisfactorily, and Tom Wilson and Carl 
Miller assist. “The Kid” is the one picture of the year you 
positively cannot afford to miss. 


MAN, WOMAN, MARRIAGE—First National 


OU have the feeling, after leaving Allen Holubar’s biggest 

picture, ‘‘Man, Woman, Marriage,” that that is all there is, 
there isn’t any more, to be screened upon these particular 
subjects. Here, in other words, is an epitome of all the screen 
dramas relating to the struggle of the well-known human race 
upward from the days of the stone hatchet to those of the 
sable wrap as the symbol of man’s authority over woman. 












































































“Blind Wives” teaches the lesson of extravagance. Adap- 


ted from Edward Knoblock’'s play “My Lady's Dress.” 


“Paying the Piper” is a flippant thing about Manhat- 
tan's Smart Set with Dorothy Dickson, the dancer. 


Mary Pickford's latest, **The Love Light”, is a poor pic- 
ture in the sense of being unworthy of the star s talent. 
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It shows Dorothy Phillips as the eternal woman and James 
Kirkwood as the infernal man, working their way through several 
incarnations to a better understanding of their relations in the 
present. Always, through Dorothy's visions, (and she is the 
visionist heroine of the season on the screen), she is struggling 
to prove that right shall prevail and truth crushed to earth will 
rise to smite the crusher; that woman’s faith in man shall eventually 
be justified and that man’s trust in woman shall be rewarded. 
In the beginning Victoria is a trusting ingenue being married to 
a socially important but morally rotten suitor to please her family. 
But she meets the honest David and the sight of him stirs within 
her memories of that remote past in which he might have fought 
for her with his stone hatchet and taken her away from the 
wicked owner of a larger but less cosy cave. Again, she sees 
herself as a lady faire imprisoned in a tower, with David riding 
Cap-a-pie, through the postern gate to save her from a marriage 
with a doddering old December of medieval days. Then she 
marries David, and when her first child is born she has a vision 
of the time when the hand that rocks the cradle began to rule 
the world and sees herself as a handsome Amazon giving David 
sundry cracks over the head with a broadsword. And for a time 
when she loses David to another woman she dreams of Bacchan- 
alian feasts and wriggle dancers. Still her faith holds, and in the 
end, after she has been forced to run for the senate against David, 
and defeat him (in the primaries, evidently) and see him sent to 
prison as a grafter, she is able to reclaim him, even as she had done 
thousands of years before, when he was Constantine, and she the 
white-robed Christian slave who converted a pagan world to 
Christianity. The picture, which is a massive affair and expen- 
sively built, gives Miss Phillips and Mr. Kirkwood many acting 
opportunities and they take full advantage of them. There is 
variety in the playing of the stars which does much to sustain 
the interest. Assisting are Robert Cain, Ralph Lewis, Margaret 
Mann, and J. Barney Sherry. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM—Cosmopolitan- 


Paramount-Artcraft 


HERE is something arrestingly human and real about ‘‘The 

Passionate Pilgrim,’’ particularly in the first sections of the 
picture Robert Vignola has made from the story by Samuel Merwin 
and a scenario by George Proctor. There is, for one thing, a 
real newspaper office setting, and this is always a satisfying 
sight to a newspaper man. More important still, there is a real 
writing person in Matt Moore’s particularly fine characterization 
of the hero—a novelist whose early career was interrupted by a 
tragedy and who is seeking a second chance as a special writer 
on an important city daily. He loses his job because he writes 
the truth, but he finds another and a better one through the same 
adventure, and comes thus to know the heroine, the invalid 
daughter of a man whose biography he is preparing for publication. 


The development of the love story is conventional enough, but. 


the approach to it, and especially the establishment of the hero’s 
identity by an inquisitive sob-sister, who searches back through 
the files of her paper until she finds it, is as clever and sane and 
simple a use of the familiar cut-back as I recall. In fact, this is 
a most skillfully detailed production in all its parts and I found it 
one of the most interesting of screen stories as well. Director 
Robert Vignola deserves much credit for it. Moore’s perform- 
ance, as said, is particularly fine, free of all artificial attempt to 
glorify and movieize the hero. Rubye de Remer is a handsome 
invalid, naturally, but she also is pleasantly appealing, which is 
better. Frankie Mann, Van Dyck Brooke, Charles Gerard and 
Claire Whitney are in the cast. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW— Universal-Jewell 


HERE have not been many as well screened crook plays as 

this one. Possibly because there have been few that have been 
so entirely and so consistently of the underworld. It is not a 
locale of which I am particularly fond, and there is always the 
consciousness that it is being tricked out with a certain pictorial 
glamour to justify the romance. But there is no denying its value 
as a background for melodrama, and as Tod Browning has 
written, cast and directed “Outside the Law”, there is practically 
a thrill a minute guaranteed. Also there is a generous sprinkling 
of morals as a sort of thematic deodorant, declaring that to be good 
is to be happy and that honesty, if not the best, is at least the 
safest and most comfortable policy. A Confucian friend of the 
crooks in San Francisco’s Chinatown states the morals in his 
effort to induce ‘“‘Siient’”” Madd:2n and “Silky’”’ Molly, Fis daughter, 
to go straight. But it requires several thousand feet of film for 
him to prove his points. During these adventures there are 
numerous fights, 2 picturesquely simply robbery, scenes of gang 
fights with the po.ice, and some telling touches of home life 
influences worked upon the crooks while they are in hiding in a 
furnished apartment. Into these the child interest is rather 
naturally injected, with the help of another of those uncannily 
talented youngsters with whom the patient director seems able 
to do anything he wants to. Priscilla Dean is a convincingly 
human sort of croox, and she is splendidly assisted by Lon Chaney 
and Wheeler Oakman. 
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PRISONERS OF LOVE—Compson-Goldwyn 


INGLED out, after her success in ‘‘The Miracle Man,” as a 

young woman of much promise as an emotionalist and of 
such beauty of face and figure as any successful screen star should 
command, Betty Compson justifies her selection as a star on both 
counts in ‘“‘Prisoners of Love,’”’ a Catherine Henry story directed 
by Arthur Rosson. There are enough closeups of the pretty lady 
in the picture to satisfy the most ardent of her admirers, and 
sufficient drama to permit her to prove that she can act quite 
as convincingly and as intensely as any of her sister emotionalists. 
The story of the “prisoners” is one twisted rather deliberately 
to meet what is generally accepted as a demand for sex themes, 
but it is handled with reasonably good taste. A young woman, 
cursed or blessed with the magnetism that gives men pause, not 
to say heart palpitation, leaves her father’s house because she dis- 
covers that papa has been supporting a chorus girl in a manner 
to which only Broadway chorus girls are accustomed. She goes 
to San Francisco, falls in love, under an assumed name, with 
a likely youth, agrees to wait, “‘a prisoner of love,’”’ until his 
mother’s death releases him from that family obligation, and 
awakes, some months later, to find that her lover has left her and 
gone east. Succeeding complications present her again at her 
father’s door as the man she loved is about to marry her sister. 
Roy Stewart, Emory Johnson, Ralph Lewis and Claire MacDowell 
help Miss Compson considerably. 


BLIND WIVES — Fox 


AVING a fondness for screen plays fortified with something 
resembling a real idea, I liked ‘Blind Wives,”’ for all that it 
has the disadvantage of jumping from episode to episode with 
only a thread of plot to connect them. There have been many 
pictures in which the wife’s love of finery, or her desire to please 
a thoughtless husband by wearing better clothes than he can 
afford to buy her, has furnished the theme, but none of them that 
I have seen bring the lesson so forcibly to the attention of ladies 
afflicted with similar ambitions as this one. It is a good picture, 
too, because the play, Edward Knoblock’s ‘“‘My Lady’s Dress,” 
from which it was taken, was a good play. Each of the episodes 
is a miniature drama in itself, reasonably true to the life it depicts 
and colorful in its vivid characterization. Thus Anna, the extrav- 
agant wife, after her husband has cancelled her account at 
Jacquelin’s, the famous modiste, takes too heavy a sleeping potion 
and drifting into unconsciousness with her gaze fixed on the 
gown she has ordered dreams of the tragedies that have entered 
into the making of it—of Annie, the cripple girl, who worked 
feverishly to make the velvet flower which is its decoration at 
the girdle, and was forced to sell her golden tresses that she might 
have money to make her independent of her sister’s care; of the 
aristocratic Russian trapper who furnished the sable collar and 
who, returning unexpectedly to his home, found his wife con- 
spiring with her peasant lover to trick and cheat him; of Annette, 
who took her consumptive husband’s place at the loom and wove 
the silk, and finally of the mannequin who was forced to murder 
her wicked employer in order to free herself from him. 


BLACK BEAUTY—Vitagraph 


HE simplicity and naturalness of Anna Sewell’s original 

“autobiography of a horse’ has been preserved, and “Black 
Beauty’’ on the screen becomes not only a possible picture, but 
an interesting one. The story the horse tells is lifted practically 
in its entirety from the pages of the book and relates those adven- 
tures in which Black Beauty figures. The story Mr. and Mrs. 
George Randolph Chester have added, to connect these scenes, 
tells the story as Black Beauty could not have heard it, the story 
that was told in the house about the persons who took part in 
the adventures. There is, therefore, the “‘inside’’ story of the 
humans and the “outside’”’ story of the horses, and théy dovetail 
so well there is no break in the interest and no resentment at the 
frequent changes from one to the other. The story of the humans 
tells of pretty Jessie Gordon, who was being forced to marry 
wicked Jack Beckett in order, as she thought, to save her brother's 
good name. The story that Black Beauty sandwiches in concerns 
his opinion of the kind masters he loves and the cruel masters 
he hates; his account of the carrying of the squire to town and his 
refusal to take the bridge he knew was unsafe, even though he 
was whipped for it; his race for the doctor; his terrifying adventure 
when the stables burned and finally the long race he ran which 
saved the heroine and brought the picture to a somewhat pro- 
longed but exciting close. Jean Paige is a fine little heroine, 
justifying pictorially the romance that during the making of the 
picture, sent her producer, Albert E. Smith, scurrying out her 
way with a marriage license. She also gives a good account of 
herself as an actress. Jimmy Morrison is her leading man. 


THE LOVE LIGHT—United Artists 


HERE is something decidely wrong with a Mary Pickford 
picture when the best thing you remember about it is a caption 
entitled ‘‘stewed chicken” followed by a (Continued on page 77) 
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“Prisoners of Love” is twisted to meet the demand for 
sex themes. Emory Johnson appears in support of 
Betty Compson. 


“Outside the Law” is a thrill-a-minute guaranteed with 
Priscilla Dean as a human sort of crook. 
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“Black Beauty” preserves the simplicity of Anna Sewell's 
book. Jean Paige and James Morrison support the horse. 
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A. New Field of Art 


has been heralded by means of unlifelike posters, almost caricatures, which were sadly out 
of keeping with the artistic developments of its other branches. 
up its course in the posters—art represented by M. Leon Bracker, one of the most distinguished 
of all American illustrators, who has made a striking series of pictures from scenes in First 


\ NEW . field in a: new art has been discovered and explored. For years the motion picture 


But now comes art to take 


National's “‘Man, Woman, and Marriage." The scene above shows James Kirkwood, as 
Constantine, surrounded by his slaves, in the Roman episode of the spectacle. Surely this 
example will inspire other makers of motion pictures to similar efforts along this entirely new line. 











FELL in love with Doris May the first time I ever saw 

her— on March 10th, 1920, in the Hollywood Hotel at 

10 minutes after eight. It was at an engagement 

party. Very psychological moment to fall in love. 
Good omen, don’t you think? 

“You see, it was like this. It was an engage- 

ment party given by Agnes Johnston and 


oe. 


Frank Dazey—they’re married now, of course. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray were there and 
some other people whom I don’t remember. 
When I walked in I saw this girl standing 
against the wall. Right away I said, ‘Wally, 














They became engaged at an 
engagement party. But it 
took him ten months after 
that to convince her that it 
was the real thing. 














that girl will knock you silly if you 
don’t watch out.’ 

“Well, things went along and I met 
everybody but Miss May. I was intro- 
duced to scores and scores of strange 
people, it seemed to me. But the little 
blonde girl against the wall wouldn’t get close enough even 
for an introduction. I kept boring a hole right through her. 

“Finally Frank Dazey said, ‘Wally, of course you’ve met 
Miss May.’ 

“T yelled ‘No’ and grabbed her hand. I said, ‘Are you en- 
gaged to anybody?’ She blushed and said, ‘N-n-no.’ 

“T said, “That’s fine.’ 

“T asked ’em to put me next her at supper, but they didn’t. 
I sat between—oh, I can’t remember. She was across the 
table and there was a lot of green stuff and orchids and 
candle sticks in between. But I moved some of ’em. 

“Then I said, ‘Can I have the first dance?’ And she said, 
‘T’ll let you know—tomorrow.’ Imagine. But—I got it. 
I had the first, and the second, and—a lot more. 

“Then we had some ice-cream soda. _ I ate three, so I 
could keep her there. 

“When we got back my roadster was standing in front of 
the hotel. So I made her try it. 

“Finally I got her phone number and called her up the 
next day. But she wasn’t there. That is, she had told her 
kid brother to say she wasn’t there. I guess she had never 
met anybody that acted like I did. She’d never been out 
with a man alone before in her life—really. 

“Anyway, we went to the theater the next night and the 
next day was Sunday and we went to church and Monday 
we went to the beach for dinner and Tuesday—well— 

“That’s ten months ago. It took me all that time to 
make her see I was right. She really loved me all the time, 
but she didn’t recognize it because she’d never had any 
experience. 

“When are we going to be married? 

“Well—we haven’t decided. We—think we've decided, 
but we don’t want people to know. 

“We have all sorts of professional plans—as yet secret— 
while I continue to play in pictures and Doris works for First 
National in a special—for a while. But—although it isn’t 
settled yet—we’d like to have some sort of a joint proposi- 
tion—a co-starring venture, perhaps.” 








One of the most remarkable of PHOTOPLAY’S fiction stories: 


A GLIMPSE OF THE HEIGHTS: 


Only a glimpse —__ but it lead Aileen 
toward the wider horizons that were her 


undeniable birthright. 


By 
J. F. NATTEFORD 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


LOODING into Blumberg’s Dime Department Store 

came on a morning in Spring, the crystal light of perfect 

New York weather, accenting the cleanness of the floor, 

the red paint on the old counters, and the brightness of 
girlish faces as brisk hands removed over-night covers from 
the stock. 

Staples and necessities in the rear; bargains and leaders in 
front—such is the merchant’s code the world over. And in 
Blumberg’s, which sold cigarettes and collar buttons as well as 
toilet water and enamelware, this sound principle was carried 
to the next logical degree. To the rear were sent the sallow 
and dumpy, to the front the ripe brunette and slim blonde— 
Mama Blumberg to the cashier’s desk, Amy Knoles and Aileen 
Kelley to the counters by the show-window. 

Between beauties there can be no indifference: there must be 
either war or alliance. Aileen had been first in the store, and 
the jealousy of her seniors, aroused by her promotion to the 
front counter, isolated her until the arrival of Amy—who was 
full-blown as an August rose, silken of stocking and camisole, 
and unpopular from the beginning. . Followed the guarded 
acquaintance-making of women, and soon Aileen had a chum. 

“Wonder what’s keeping Amy,” she thought, glancing at her 
wrist watch. It was set twenty minutes fast—it would have 
gained five minutes since Tuesday, so now it was—yes, about 
eight-fifteen, and Papa Blumberg due any second. 

Laying out a tray of genuine gold-plated imitation pearl 
stickpins where the sunlight would catch their waxy sheen, she 
tripped brisk'y back to the dumb-waiter and blew down the 
speaking tube. 

“Til-lee—send up another dozen of them Lucky Heart 
watch fobs, an’ six cards of Catch-On cuff links.” 

Tilly’s assentive murmur drifted up from the stock-room, 
and Aileen waited for her order, brightening the grimy corner 
with her glinting hair and brimming blue eyes, the color of sea 
water under sunlight. 

“T see our movie vamp’s late again,’ 
almost in her ear. 

She turned—to find the corner vacant except for herself. 
The nearby door of the girls’ dressing room swung ajar, and a 
rustling of stiff mercerized skirts told her that the voice had 
spoken behind it. 

“T never did like them plump brunettes,” she heard another 
girl say. “This beatin’ the clock every morning proves she’s 
no better’n she’d ought to be.” 

Aileen’s trim little head jerked up alertly at that, and her 
eyes darkened. 

“Huh,” from the first speaker, “J’remember the time she 
says to me, one morning: ‘How do I look, Gert? I feel ’s if 
I’d been up all night.’ An’ I says, comin’ right back at her, 
‘Ya probably was, an’ not alone neither.’ Why, she was so 
ashamed ’cause | called the turn on her, she just sniffed an’ 
walked off an’ never denied it.” 

Aileen’s little fists tightened, her white teeth set with a dis- 
tinct click, and three decisive strides carried her into the dress- 
ing room. Shutting the door behind her, she stood facing the 
slanderous group. Numbers gave them moral support, and 
none shrank from her. Aileen surveyed them a moment before 
she plunged into the vicious style of relentless attack which is 
the birthright of Second Avenue’s children. 

“Gert Dillon—you got a nerve to knock Amy Knoles,” she 
lashed out, her tense face close to the other girl’s. ‘‘—you 
with your last steady doin’ time up in Dannemora!”" 


’ said a treble voice 


, 


I 


“Oh, I 


sardonically, “‘I bet you’re cut from the same piece 


“What for ya bawlin’ me out?” said Gert, sullenly. 
got it—” 
yourself.” 

“Ne’mind about me,” retorted Aileen, “I don’t care what 
you think. I got no folks to be ashamed of me, like Amy has. 
But you’re a fine bunch to be slanderin’ a decent girl—givin’ 
her a bad character behind her back! Now listen—Amy’s 
brother knows the guy you picked up Sunday night in the 
park, Babe Sweeney—an’ he told Amy. An’ I know how that 
corset cover got shoplifted from your counter last week, Gert!” 

Stunned by these revelations, the gossipers cast guilty eyes 
to the floor, and as they wilted, Aileen’s figure seemed to take 
on the proportions of a stern figure of Justice. She paused, 
but only to gather herself for a fresh assault, for it is the creed 
of the Avenue to strike and strike again, mercilessly, until the 
beaten foe lies helpless at one’s feet. 

“‘An’ I got a few other snappy stories in my repertory,” she 
threatened. ‘‘Now, you girls goin’ to keep your traps shut 
about Amy, or d’ye want that she and me should spill all we 
know?” 

Pride must have its moment of hesitation, and they were 
obstinately silent. Aileen’s lip curled in scorn. 

“Gimme an answer. If Mis’ Blumberg comes in to see 
what’s keepin’ us off the floor, I’ll tell her the whole business— 
you can just bet on that. Promise me, quick!” 

Thoroughly cowed now, they nodded sullenly. 

“But I want you should know I’m letting you off,” said 
Aileen, putting her hand, to their great relief, upon the door- 
knob, ‘‘not ’cause I care any about the lot of you—but on 
account Amy an’ me both wouldn’t dirty our mouths by giving 
a bad character to any girl, not even if she has got a right to it!”’ 





ITH that she slammed the door behind her, picked up her 
stock from the dumb-waiter, and returned to her counter, 
thrilled with the satisfaction that follows upon the demonstra- 
tion of one’s superiority. At the entrance she met her friend, 
and greeted her with a maternal frown. 

“Amy, you’re awful late. If I hadn’t punched your clock, 
you’d catch it from Blumberg.” 

Amy’s ripe lips parted in a derisive smile. 

“He ain’t nothing in my young life, dearie—a mere bag of 
shells!” 

“Just the same you better put on your apron, Knoles, or 
you'll be takin’ the air.” 

“One minute, please, Auntie. I met an old frien’ this 
morning—boy who used to live on the Avenue—an’ I ast him 
to my party.” 

“Is he nice?” 

“T should know! Haven’t seen him for years—his folks got 
ahead and moved up to the Heights. He’s goin’ to law school 
at Columbia.” 

“A darned high-brow. Bet he spoils the whole evening,” 
was Aileen’s conten:ptuous judgment. 

“Well, "Leen, you ain’t got to—Gee, there’s the boss!” 

Amy fled for the dressing room while Papa Blumberg, round 
and gray as a plump granite boulder, watched her with in- 
dulgent eyes. He beamed a ‘Good-morning” to Aileen, and 
strode pompously down between the counters of his domain, 
distributing nods and smites like imperial favers. With his 


arrival the working day began, whispered chattering ceased, 
customers bickered, cash registers rang, and Aileen the con- 
scientious was immersed in her saiesmanship until evening. 







































“But he saw only that her outstretched arm was slim-w isted and round, and hes breast white as the waist 
that betrayed its girlish purity of contour. Fora long moment he gazed. eens 
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She had come to work for Blumberg’s Five and Ten several 
years before, following an afternoon when her widowed father, 
a meat-skinner in the stockyards, came home cursing the 
Providence that rewarded an accommodating man with chills 
and fever for helping to carry only two or three sides of meat in 
and out the ice-house. He died of pneumonia a few days 
afterward, and the Beef Dressers’ Benevolent Association gave 
him a swell funeral, with six coaches and solid silver handles 
Aileen sold the furniture to Lubarsky, the ‘New and Slightly 
Used Furniture” man on the Avenue, and thus kept herself 
from starving until she landed a job. 

Not a bad job, either, for Papa Blumberg scorned the 
meagre wages paid by his department-store competitors. ‘‘I 
should be happy they can live decent,’”’ he would say, ‘‘and 
besides, Mister, you got it no idear what it costs to break in 
new help.”” So Aileen prospered and became a front-of-the- 
store salesgirl, throve into vigor and slim pink-and-gold beauty 
on the malnutrition of bakeries and delicatessens, and acquired 
Amy Knoles as her bosom friend. 

From her she learned the uses of a mirror and a daub of red 
cosmetic; that the legs of silk hose will outwear several sets 
of cotton feet; that modesty consists not in what you wear but 
how unconsciously you wear it—in fact, all that a daughter of 
the city needs to know. 

So she lived on next to nothing and dressed up to the limit 
of her saving power; had a wholesome contempt for man as a 
predatory animal and a lively but not a calculating interest in 
his potential mating proclivities; and was thoroughly familiar 
with every love tangle and domestic tragedy in the newspapers. 
From these she acquired a culture of her own—a philosophy of 
the heart that soon made her, despite her inexperience, far 
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superior in woman’s wisdom to her friend, and indeed to most 
of her sex. 

And there can be no doubt that this deep and long-continued 
study of the mistakes, accidents and crimes of her emotional 
sisters, aided by a native passion for relentless self-examination 
and honest truth, made Aileen, as she herself put it, ‘“‘too darn 
wise for my own good.” 

When at last the day was over, and the final gawky youth 
had purchased the ultimate Lucky Heart near-silver watch fob, 
Aileen whipped off her apron, dashed through a greasy platter 
of bacon and eggs at the corner bakery, and hurried to her ; 
room to prepare for Amy’s party. 

Slipping out of her workday black, she took from the bottom 
drawer of a pink pine dresser a certain treasured gown. Nile 
green it was, and at the bosom and sleeves and girdle it had - 
little knots of blue satin that matched her eyes, and of pink 
satin that rivalled her cheeks in tint and texture. It repre- 
sented a month of desperate economy alternating with reckless 
moments when she had given it up and ordered a square meal. 
It was haloed with the glamor of a dream come true; still 
redolent of the satisfaction of that last raise in pay which had 
made it possible. 

She put it on with reverent hands, tucked a fresh handker- 
chief into the V at her throat, and set out for Amy’s birthday 
party with a mental note, subsequently redeemed, to have her 
hostess snap that fastener in the small of her back, which she 
couldn’t reach herself. 

Some of the guests were already at the Knoles flat when she 
arrived—shop girls as slick and knowing as city sparrows; a 
couple of mechanics from a garage, awkward in their Sunday 
clothes; a fur-liner from the Lower (Continued on page 80) 
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OVIE Manager—"Can you swim, ride a horse, drive a car. shoot 1 gun, climb trees, dive —?™ 
Applicant—"Yes.1 can do all those things ! “ 
Manager—"Fine! Your salary will be $500 a week. By the way, have you had any experience 
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The lovely hands of 
Mary Nash 


posed especially for Cutex. Miss 
Nash is an enthusiastic user of 
Cutex. She says:— 

“I don’t see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut. Cutex is 
$0 easy to use, so quick, and 
makes my nails look so much 
better. They are really lovely.” 
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Photographs taken especially for Cutex by Baron de Meyer 


Well kept hands— 








This photograph, posed by a well- 
known New York man especially 
for Cutex, shows the grooming that 
is characteristic of the cultivated 
\ American. 


a national characteristic 


Americans known by the grooming of their finger nails 


(= it was good teeth. This 
was due less to natural ex- 
cellence than to the fact that 
American dentistry was the best 
in the world. 


And so, also, today the reputation of 
American hands depends less on their 
native beauty than on the fact that prac- 
tically all Americans of refinement take 
good care of their nails. 


Yet even Americans have not always 
enjoyed this reputation. Once most of us 
—even very particular people—didn’t 
bother much about our nails. Manicur- 
ing was too slow, tedious and even dan- 
gerous because there was no way of re- 
moving thedead cuticle except by cutting. 


But now we remove the cuticle simply 
and safely without cutting with Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, a harmless liquid which 
simply takes off the uglv, dead cuticle as 
soap and water take off dirt, leaving a 


beautifully even nail rim. Then with the 
Cutex Nail White—a snowy whiteness 
under the tips: with the Cutex Polishes 
—a jewel-like shine on the nails, and, in 
only about ten minutes, the manicure is 
complete and perfect. 


To give your nails the grooming that 
present-day standards require: 


First, the Cuticle Remover. Dip the 
orange stick wrapped in cotton into the 
bottle of Cutex and work around the nail 
base, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Wash the hands; then, when drying them, 
push the cuticle downwards. The ugly 
dead cuticle will simply wipe off. 


Then the Nail White. This is to re- 
move stains and to give the nail tips that 
immaculate whiteness without which 
one’s nails never seem freshly manicured. 
Squeeze the paste under the nails directly 
from the tube. 


Finally the Polish. A delightful, jewel- 
like shine is obtained by using first the 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 





NORTHAM WARRFN 


New York City 
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Dept. 704 114 West 17th Street 
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— , Cutex Traveling Se 


$7.50 


paste and then the powder, and burnish- 
ing by brushing the nails lightly across 
the hand. Or you can get an equally love- 
ly lustre, without burnishing, by giving 
the nails a light coat of the Liquid Polish. 


Try a Cutex manicure today. You will 
be amazed to see how cleanly the Cuticle 
Remover takes off the ragged edges, and 
what a smooth nail rim it leaves. You 
will be pleased with the immaculate beauty 
of your nail tips and with the delicate 
sheen of your nails. 


Cutex manicure sets come in three 
sizes. The “Compact” 60c; the “ Travel- 
ing” $1.50; the “Boudoir” $3.00. Or 
each of the Cutex items comes separately 
at 35c. Atall drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes 
for a Cutex Introductory Set to Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York; 
or, if you live in Canada, to Dept. 704, 


200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 
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Cullen Landis is a born actor, facile of laughter, atune to sorrow 


or love, susceptible to every emotion. 


E’S the nicest kid I ever met in my life! 

If I were sixteen, I should tuck up my curls, put on 
my prettiest organdie, and flee straight into tempta- 
tion. 

I have interviewed Wally Reid, Tommie Meighan, and Tony 
Moreno, and retained my girlish laughter. 


But I took at least nine of the count when I met Cullen 
Landis. ’ 

(He will probably want to hit me with a large brick about 
now, because he hates long eyelashes, matinee idols and all 


pertaining thereto.) 

In extenuation I must say that at first I didn’t know he 
was married. Only then he showed me a picture of his baby 
so right away I said, “Are you married?” And he admitted 
he was. 

(Why is it the nice ones always are? Well, I suppose it’s a 
compliment to our sex that somebody catches thé best ones 
young, so I won’t complain.) 

Of course, too, Cullen and I—What?—oh, yes, he’s like 
that and it’s so provincial to be formal, isn’t it?—anyway, 
Cullen and I were almost from the same town, we discovered. 

At least he came from Nashville, Tennessee, and I used to 
have a roommate at boarding school who lived there and I 
went home with her Christmases and things and why Cullen 
Landis and I never met, then, I don’t see. Why, I found out 
I knew his sister we'!l. 

Well, perhaps it was best not, because he couldn’t. have 
been intended for me and it might have gummed up the 
scheme of things entirely. 

But we knew all the same gang and who they married and 
were in love with—or both—so it made us feel very friendly 
right away—you can understand that, can’t you? Though 
his folks tied the black rosette on him right off when he became 
an actor. 
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A young lady could hardly 
be expected to interview 


Cullen Landis and come 
back with mere facts. 


By MARY WINSHIP 


That hair! He says his baby—just three, and 
such a love, from her adorable pictures that he 
carries around—says, “Oh, yeth, my hair is curly, 
but not so curly as Cullen’s.” Imagine! 

First he worked at Balboa years ago—almost 
five and I think the Child Labor Commission 
should have got him—and he said, ‘‘Course I 
might as well have been buried as to be there,” 
(I wish there was some way I could reproduce the 
soft, blurred sweetness of his drawl). “And they 
canned me anyway. I wasn’t good enough for 
*em. Then I went to work for Al Christie. I made 
Al fifty-two pictures in a year—one reelers— 
and then he canned me. I can’t just figure 
why I was always getting canned. Anyway, I 
got canned that time because I asked for a raise. 
I was getting sixty and I struck for sixty-five. 
They wouldn’t give it to me, though. So I quit. 

“Quit eating, too, for a spell. 

“Finally I got a part riding with Bill Russell at 
the American. I hadn’t been on a horse since I 
was a kid—an’ then it was a hobby horse. And 
I had to do a trick fall, with the horse falling 
too, riding down a hill licketey cut. Cowboy 
that showed me said it was right easy. 

“Well, I did it. But it busted two of my ribs. 

“Then I worked at stock at the Morosco Theatre in Los 
Angeles. I was a sure nuff nervous wreck when I left there. 
It was awful! I said, ‘I’d rather starve to death than do this 
every night.’ Why, I stepped through my straw hat one 
night and I forgot what I had to say every night. People 
always came in the wrong door, so that when I’d gesture 
dramatically toward one door and say ‘Here comes Sir Alfred 
now,’ Sir Alfred would pop in at the other door. 

“After that I went on another hunger strike. 
Irish think they invented that, too.” 

He stopped, thinking, and for a moment I had a glimpse of 
one of the most moving things in the world, a boy’s deep, real 
tenderness which is hidden behind more veils than a girl’s 
secret thoughts, ‘“‘Then I got a chance to play ‘The Curly 
Kid’ in Rex Beach’s ‘The Girl from Outside.’ There’s always 
one part like that in every man’s work, I guess.” 

And he fell silent again, musing in the sunshine, all the 
impish humor and devil-may-care fun gone from his face. 

He’s a born actor, facile of laughter, atune to sorrow or 
love, susceptible to every emotion. 

He has the loveliest manners—like men in books. I hope his 
wife is as nice as I think she ought to be—and I guess she is 
the way he.talks and raves about her. 

But Mr. Goldwyn put us right off his lot, because we got to 
describing football games to each other. 

So we went to a Robert Mantell matinee, to improve our 
minds. 

I wish they’d make him a star and let him do a lot of those 
deep, stirring “Curly Kid” parts. 

Because any actor who can make a perfectly dignified and 
lady-like young woman write like a flapper, is worth seeing, 
on the screen or off. I wonder if he affects everyone like that? 


I suppose the 
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Great silk and silk blouse 











manufacturers 


tell how silk should be laundered 


“Wash silks this way” 
say Belding Bros. 


“As makers of a delicate prod- 
uct like silk we are much con- 
cerned with the treatment it 
gets after it leaves our hands. 


“Our wash silk fabrics can, 
ot course, be laundered as 
safely and as often as cotton, 
if proper care is exercised. 


“We have found Lux to be 
ideal for washing silks because 
of its great purity and gen- 
tleness. There is nothing in it 
that could attack the delicate 
silk fibre. 


“Another point in favor of 
Lux is that its thick lather 
eliminates all rubbing of the 
fabric on the washboard or 
between the hands. This 
means, of course, that the silk 
does not ‘fuzz up,’ and that the 
threads will not pull or split. 


“We find Lux equally 
successful on our white or 


colored silks. 


“We are glad to see the 
publicity given by Lux to the 
safe way of laundering silks.” 


BELDING BROS. 





For years, Belding Brothers have been making silks. 
They make millions of yards each year, and they make 
all kinds—from the frailest georgettes and chiffons to 
the sturdy satins, taffetas and crepes de Chine. The 
panel to the left gives Belding Brothers’ interesting letter 
on the proper way to launder silks, 


You will find blouses made by Max Held, Inc., in most 
of the smart specialty shops and good department stores 
throughout the country. Read why this famous maker 
wants you to wash his blouses with Lux. 


HESE two great merchants, by the very nature of 
their business, were compelled to find the proper 


way to launder silk—the way that would be best 
and safest. Incorrect methods mean a heavy money loss 
to them just as incorrect methods mean a heavy loss to 
you in the wear and appearance of your fine silk things. 


Keep the detailed directions below, which tell you 
just exactly how to wash your silks—the way recom- 
mended by one of the largest silk manufacturers in the 
world, and by a man whose silk blouses are worn by 
thousands of women each year. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Launder your silk things this gentle, safe way 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Luxinto 
a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Dip the garment up and 
down, pressing suds repeatedly 


through soiled spots. Rinse in 3 
lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out 
—do not wring. Roll in towel; when 
nearly dry, press with warm iron— 
never a hot one. 


For all Fine 


The maker of a 
million blouses tells 
how to launder silk 


“Once in a while,” writes 
Max Held, Inc., “a blouse is 
returned to us as unsatisfac- 
tory. We are sure of the 
materials in our blouses, and 
of our workmanship, but we 
are not sure of the treatment 
the blouse gets after the 
owner has it. 

“If women would wash 
their blouses with Lux, go 
per cent of our complaints 
would disappear. 

“Frayed, pulled threads may 
mean, nota poor quality of silk, 
but a blouse el too hard 
to get it clean. Lux makes 
hard rubbing unnecessary. 

“Recently a silk blouse 
was returned to us which had 
‘gone’ under the arm. It had 
been put away while badly 
stained with perspiration. The 
perspiration acids had eaten 
the silk, and harsh soap and 
rubbing completed the de- 
struction. If that blouse had 
been washed with Lux as soon 
as it was soiled we would not 
have had the complaint. 

“For our own protection, 
we recommend the use of 
Lux in washing silks.” 


MAX HELD, Inc. 





Colored silks—If you are not sure a color is fast 
try to set it nis way. Use one-half cup of vinegar 
to a gaiion + cold water and soak for two hours. 


Press sil -s on the wrong side while they are still 
damp. Spri-.kling a silk will make it look spotty, 
and this appearance can only be overcome by re- 
laundering. 





Launders sillcs - laces 


aundering 


Won't shrink woolens 


All fine fabrics 





Mer 





Won't injure anything pure water alone won't harm 


A hot iron should never be used on silk. It will 
cause the silk to split. It also makes it stiff and 
papery, and will yellow it. Press first the sleeves of 
a blouse, next the fronts and then the back. 


Jersey and georgette crépe should be stretched 
toshape before they dry and should also be shaped 


as vou iron. 
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C. Heighton Monroe. 


Miss Eddy in the garden of her new Hollywood home. 


It's the nearest she ever gets to the kitchen. 


OBODY I have ever met had been so grossly mis- 
represented to me as Helen Jerome Eddy. 

Simplicity—frankness—a sort of wholesome sin- 

cerity—are the characteristics for which she has 

been celebrated, both pictorially and in her off-screen life. 

She has portrayed simple, good women, easy to understand, 
ever since she made her first sensational hit in King Vidor’s 
picture, ““The Turn in the Road,”’ over three years ago. 

But to me she appeals as something absolutely different. 

To me, she is an Italian—the type of the Renaissance. 

How Browning would love to have written about her! 

How del Sarto and da Vinci would love to have painted her! 

She has the smooth, placid, infinitely subtle beauty of a 
Mona Lisa—the beauty Browning meant when del Sarto 
called his wife “‘my moon.” It is so even of tone and line, it 
affects you firstly as plainness. 

Slow of speech, of expression, of movement, she suggests 
the sixteenth century madonnas, with their perfect brows, and 
long, wise eyes. 

Her skin has the pure cream of the magnolia—absolutely 
without color. And her hair—so smoothly drawn from her 
serene forehead—her eyes, her brows, and lashes, all one 
harmonious, even note of brown. Her body has along, slender 
roundness that goes naturally with the oval of her face. 

The first time you look at her she seems plain. The second 
time, sweet. And as you look you find this subtle, deep, 

baffling something and your mind slips noiselessly into— 
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We'd Hate 
to Eat 
Her Biscuits! 


Helen Jerome Eddy, Ireland's 
Mona Lisa,doesn’t like to cook. 
Bang goes another tradition! 


By 
ARABELLA BOONE 


air 


[hat’s my last duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive—”’ 
And 


“That fawn-skin-dappled hair of her—’’ 


After all, Miss Eddy’s path in pictures has been 
chosen for her. She has created skillfully and 
well some fine characterizations of the kind she 
is identified with most—simple, natural, mother 
or sister types. She has made, since her advent 
in pictures five years ago, a unique place for herself. 

But I saw her once not long ago in some one-act 
thing at the Community Theater in Hollywood— 
where she played an Italian lady of the seven- 
teenth century, a deep, designing, passionately 
loving lady—and she was quite remarkable. 
And lately, she was ‘‘Francesca”’ in ‘‘Paolo and 
Francesca” at the same place. In these things 
she seems to have found a new path to follow 
which I believe will eventually lead her to a new 
line of parts on the screen as well. 

Her reading shows a love for painting, poetry, 
—and a radical thought in politics. Her home 
follows the new ideas in decoration—a few very 
good pieces of furniture, good rugs, a picture or 
two—all soft in coloring. 

She dislikes home-work—cooking, house-keeping, sewing. 

Instead of being the simple, home type of girl, she is 
intellectually inclined, very much the modernist in thought 
and action. She discusses art schools, governmental problems, 
and social evolution much more readily than she does household 
economics. 

“My grandmother, who was a famous teacher of elocution 
and dramatic reading, and was once a well-known actress, 
used to read me to sleep when I was a very little girl with 
‘The Raven’’’, she told me. “And the first thing I ever learned 
was ‘The Ancient Mariner’.” 

She lives with two other young women, both earning their 
own living and both successful in literary work in studios. 

She is, in character, distinctly a twentieth century evolution 
—the sort of young woman who a decade ago led the suffrage 
movement and today is rapidly succeeding in every line of 
business and profession. 

Though she looks so Italian —and I mean by that the high 
class Italian lady, the most delicate in the world, and not the 
black-eyed, striking peasant type we know best—she is 
actually Irish. 

“But then,” she said laughing, ‘It is rather the fashion to 
be Irish nowadays, isn’t it? Almost everyone is Irish.” 

She prefers silence to speech when the choice is hers. 
Another characteristic of the Mona Lisa type—and her smile 
is—it is really—not unlike that lady’s celebrated smile. 
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Wack Into Any Store In THe 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro SAtissuRY 
TurKkisH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
It Not Appeat To Your Taste 
Tue Crerk Witt Hann You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try- Because 





lll Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


It Is Toe Onty Hich Grave Turxisn Cicaretre 
In Tue Worto Tuat Sects For So Littte Money. 


~ which means that if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 


Cigarettes, you can get your money back From the dealer. 


l- lt SHoutp Happen Twat A Deacer Reruses To 
Carry Out Our Orrer, SEND THe Open PackaGe 
WitH THe REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE Main 
Orrice Or THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
li] FietuH Ave.,New York City, Witx Your Name 
Ano Aporess Praincy Written Ano We WiLL 
Senp You Our Cuecxk For THe Amount You Spent. 
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Millions and Millions? 






A further discussion of motion picture finance and the public. 


By JOHN G. HOLME 


T has gone hard with stock-selling motion picture com- 
panies and their promoters during the past few weeks. 
One company, The Frohman Amusement Corporation, 
has gone into the hands of a receiver, Captain Frederick 

F. Stoll, president of the United States Photoplay Company, 
built entirely by the funds of the public who bought stock, 
disappeared, but according to latest reports, has been found; 
and Hannibal N. Clermont, former president of the Clermont 
Photoplays Corporation, committed suicide in his Holly- 
wood, Cal., home on January 23. 

On the other hand, the record of the picture producing com- 
panies which have been launched by inexperienced men 
through public stock sale remains clear. Not a single one of 
them has yet paid a dividend; not one of them has yet reim- 
bursed its stockholders, except in a few instances when stock- 
holders, convinced that they had been duped have hotfooted 
to the public prosecutor’s office, demanding investigation and 
prosecution. When a stockholder 
takes such action and is backed by an 


and Mr. Urban is confident that he can sell it in enormous 
quantities for home and commercial use. Instead of the end- 
less roll of films, highly inflammable and requiring an expert 
operator to handle with safety and skill, Messrs. Urban and 
Joy have secured a non-inflammable circular disc, ten and a 
half inches in diameter, around the surface of which is printed 
a spiral of tiny pictures, equivalent to about 100 feet of ordinary 
films. The machine has a projecting lens which can be 
focused like a magic lantern. It can be attached to an electric 
light socket or operated with a dry cell battery. The disc or 
record can be attached almost as easily as a phonograph 
record which it resembles, and anybody can turn the crank. 
In other words, the spirograph is a specialty which the 
Urban Motion Picture Industries, Inc. proposes to turn out 
by the thousands and sell to every household in the country 
that can afford to pay $75 for a pretty machine, and a few 
dollars for picture records at $1 apiece. The records can be 
exchanged at the local drug or hard- 

ware store for new ones at a cost of 








able-bodied lawyer, he can generally . 
get his money refunded, if the com- 
pany has any money left, for the 
simple reason that the promoter of 
the ordinary stock-hawking motion 
picture company knows that any legal 
action might lead to an examination 
of his books, which would either land 
him in jail, or cause him embarrass- 
ment. 

Of late PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has 
received numerous letters from its 
readers asking about the stock issued 
by David Wark Griffith, Inc. These 


F you are 
purchase 








newly formed motion pic- 
ture company do not sign 
your check until you write 
for advice to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 


ten cents, they say. 

The $3,500,000 stock issue is being 
marketed to enable the Urban com- 
pany to manufacture these new 
products on a big scale. Mr. Urban’s 
representatives say a factory has been 
bought and that the machinery is to be 
installed in a few weeks. 


solicited to 
stock of a 


[N the meantime the stock is being 
sold broadcast by agents of one of 
the smoothest running and best-oiled 
sales organization that I ever saw, the 
Business Builders, Inc. The head and 














inquiries have come from persons who 

evidently take it for granted that all 

motion picture companies which offer their stock to the public 
are alike. We have tried to point out from time to time that 
a stock issue offered by a well-established motion picture 
company with big assets and earning power may be as sound 
and safe as any industrial security issued by a manufacturing 
or mercantile corporation with similar assets and a steady 
market for its products. After making a careful investigation 
several months ago of Griffith’s original $1,850,000 stock issue, 
PHOTOPLAY was convinced of its soundness. David Wark 
Griffith is, of course, the biggest asset of David Wark Griffith, 
Inc. This the company realized and insured his life for $500, 
000, payable to the stockholders. Griffith has never yet made 
a picture which failed financially, and with one exception 
most of them have made money. 

Griffith’s latest production, ‘‘Way Down East,” has done 
well enough to enable D. W. Griffith, Inc. to withdraw $350,000 
of the stock issue put out last Summer, leaving $1,500,000. 
Recently the corporation issued a dollar dividend per share of 
15 par value. Griffith has a clean business and personal 
record, and for years he has been at the top of the ladder of 
motion picture producers. He is there yet. 

The officers and directors of the Urban Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. declare that the $3,500,000 stock issue now 
being sold by an army of salesmen in New York and other 
cities, is being offered in legitimate expansion of the Urban 
business, the same as the Griffith issue. Technically, this may 
be so. In reality it is not. Charles Urban, president of this 
company, has several products on the market now such as his 
Urban Movie Chats and his Keneto Review. The Urban 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. has taken over the old Urban 
film interests, including the Chats and the Review. It owns 
an educational film library of some 2,000,000 feet, and a new 
invention developed by Henry W. Joy and Mr. Urban called 
the Spirograph with its accessories. The spirograph is a beau- 
tifully made little instrument weighing but eleven pounds, 
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an important part of the body of the 

Business Builders, Inc. is James W. 
Elliott, a former newspaperman, who discovered early in his 
journalistic career that he had too much brains to waste in 
the writing business. He became a salesman, the kind that 
could sell celluloid collars in the warmest place mentioned in 
the scriptures. Elliott and his Business Builders, Inc. had 
sold about $1,400,000 worth of Urban stock up to the first of 
February, and at a cost of twenty-five per cent., according 
to the sales agency and the Urban company officials. I have 
no right to dispute the words of these gentlemen, and assum- 
ing that the Urban Company treasury is getting seventy-five 
cents for every dollar’s worth of stock sold, it follows that the 
Urban Motion Picture Industries, Inc. is being financed at a 
rock-bottom price, more economically than any motion pic- 
ture company that ever launched itself by sale of stock, 
cheaper than most industrial corporations with wheels hum- 
ming, with products on the market, and needing money for 
expansion. I know of at least one middle western company, 
manufacturing a highly valuable product, with an established 
market and way behind in orders, that has put out a stock 
issue of $1,250,000. The brokerage house handling this issue 
is paying its salesmen a commission of 25 per cent. and there 
is no reason for believing that the brokerage house itself is 
working for nothing. ' 

The Urban company is capitalized for $10,500,000, of which 
$3,500,000 is 8% cumulative preferred, with par value of $25 
per share, and the remainder common stock of the same par 
value. When the sales campaign began, ten shares of com- 
mon were given with ten of preferred. Of late only seven 
shares of common are presented as premium with ten of 
preferred. 

The Urban Motion Picture Industries, Inc. has a motion 
picture projector that looks handsome and a picture disc that 
works well in the Urban laboratory. But neither the sales- 
men of Urban stock, nor Mr. Urban, nor Mr. Joy, the inventor, 
can say whether the spirograph will bea (Continued on page 75) 
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Kodak as you go. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 
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‘i beauty of your hair depends upon 
the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the 
most important thing. It is the shampoo- 
ing which brings out the real life and 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 
When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of. ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating 
women use Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often 


you use it. 
If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your 


hair look, just 



















Use plenty of lather. Rub it in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips 
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How 
to Shampoo 


Your Hair 
Properly 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends on the Care You Give It 


Follow This Simple Method 


pees wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. ‘Then apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rub- 
bing it in thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three tea- 

spoonfuls will 
make an abundance 
of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of 
dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. J 


When thoroughly 
clean,wet hairfuirly 
squeaks when you 
pull it through your 
jingers 


The final rinsing 
should leave the hair 
soft and silky in the 
water 


When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. You can easily tell 
when the hair is perfectly clean, for it 
will be soft and silky in the water, the 
strands will fall apart easily, each sep- 
arate hair floating alone in the water and 
the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be 
so clean, it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 













Illustrated by ALONZO KIMBALL 





When the hair is dry always give ita 
good thorough brushing 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


Tes is very important. After 
the final washing, the hair 
and scalp should be rinsed in at 
least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rins- 
ing in cold water. 

; After a Mulsified shampoo you 
will find the hair will dry quickly and 
evenly and have the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want always to be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking 
and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 

Splendid for chil- 
dren—Fine for men. 


WATKINS 


MULSIF 


RmeG u & Par oF 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO srr 



















































































T. G., PHILADELPHIA.—That ac- 


tress is around thirty. I don’t 

know how many years it has been 

since she got round it; I merely 
give you this information for what it is 
worth. Can’t give you Charles Ray’s home 
address; a letter to his studio will reach him. 
He lives in Beverly Hills—I can tell you 
that much. 





LonESTAR.—I missed out on those drawn- 
thread handkerchiefs simply because you 
couldn’t decide whether I was a man or a 
lady. This is too much, really. Viola Dana 
would surely answer a letter from a four- 
year-old admirer. Try it and see. 





M. L., Astor1rA.—You say you 








You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed mmr we in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


E. C.—Mary Pickford'’s hair has always 
been golden. It was golden when she was 
plain Gladys Smith, and it is still the same 
color and, if I know Mary, it always will be. 
Norma Talmadge is twenty-five; Constance, 
twenty-one, and Natalie, about twenty. 
You may be able to secure a photograph of 
the late Olive Thomas if you write to the 
Selznick offices about it. 





FrRANCEs B. D., lowa.—Home, as I have 
discovered during this past winter, is where 
the heat is. The name of Miss Beryl Adams 
does not appear in thé cast of “The End of 
the Road’’—her work, if it appeared in this 
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Mary, TERRE HAUTE.—My word—more 
Mary’s! Luckily, I like the name. Your 
letter was very sweet and soothing. I do 
get tired sometimes—how did you guess? 
Estelle Taylor never appeared opposite 
George Walsh. Walsh is again with Fox, 
working in the East. Dorothy Devore was 
Mary Jane Jenkins in ‘‘Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway.’ Miss DeVore may be 
reached care Christie, Hollywood. Not 
married. 





G. H., ALBANy.—So you would like to see 
a first-class second hand automobile. So 
would I. But if your father won't 
let you drive the family bus he 
might not let you purchase a pri- 





went to school with Thelma Percy. 
Sometimes it seems to me that I 
am the only human being in these 
United States who has not gone to 
school with, lived next door to, or 
has a second cousin who knows a 
man who knows, some movie star. 
Thelma is Eileen’s sister; they are 
both living in California now. 





JENNIE LEE, NEWBURG,OREGON. 
—Content is, too often, only stul- 
tification. Discontent—or so I 
have been told—breeds ambition. 
However, I am a philosopher, 
which means that I don’t believe 
very much in anything. Anna 
Querentia Nilsson played in two 
photoplays of somewhat the same 
titles: ‘‘The Sporting Chance”’ 
with Ethel Clayton, in which 
Anna portrayed Pamela Brent; 
and in “The Fighting Chance”’ in 
which she had the leading role 
opposite Conrad Nagel. 








R. S., CLEVELAND.—Short, but 


The 
Eternal Feminine 


BY 
LLOYD McFARLING 


HEN Barbara Freitchie had 
won so much fame 


She was asked to star in the 
picture game. 


“Shoot, if you wish this old 
gray head, 


“But first let me darken my 
eyebrows,” she said. 


vate car. Be careful now, Grace 
—watch the signals. Norma Tal- 
madge, her own studios, 317 East 
48th Street, New York City. Bebe 
Daniels is one of the ‘‘Five Kisses” 
in the Cecil B. de Mille picturiza- 
tion of “The Affairs of Anatole.” 
Gloria Swanson, Wanda Hawley, 
Agnes Ayres, and Dorothy Cum- 
mings are the other four, with 
Wally Reid the fortunate recipient. 





Miss Jones, MApison.—Some 
of these male stars are as bashful 
as flappers about their birth-dates. 
And I shouldn’t like to hurt their 
feelings by hazarding a guess. 
Madame Nazimova was born in 
1879 and her husband, Charles 
Bryant, in the same year. Dustin 
Farnum was born in 1874. 





E. C. L., STONINGTON, ConN.— 
I see they are trying to save Edgar 
Allan Poe’s home. I mentioned 
that fact to a friend, and he said, 
“‘What—has he been given notice 








hardly sweet. But I suppose I 
should be thankful for small fav- 


ors. Vivian Martin’s latest pic- 
ture was “The Song of the Soul.’’ Vivian 
was born near Grand Rapids, Mich. Can’t 


tell you whether or not her parents still 
live there. Address Vivian care. Hotel 
Algonquin, New York City. 





Marigz, L. M.—According to all my 
records, Forrest Stanley uses his own name. 
Stanley is in de Mille’s ‘Forbidden Fruit,” 
for Paramount Artcraft. I haven’t any 
record at all of a Harold Jessup. Sorry. 


picture, must have been incidental atmos- 
phere. We have no record of her. 





Betty, BETTENDORF.—Louise Lorraine? 
You must mean Lillian. She was divorced 
from Fred Gresheimer in 1915. I haven’t 


heard that she married again. She was born 
in 1892, and is better known in the revues 
than she is in the gellatines. Grace Cunard 
was married to Joe Moore, youngest of the 
celebrated brothers. Grace is twenty-seven. 





too?”’ With so many people look- 
ing for homes right now, I am 
afraid the movement to save the 
Poe home isn’t gaining as many sympa- 
thizers as it should. I am willing to do my 
bit, however—for I read “The Raven” at 


Jeast once a week. Not aloud, mind you. 


Robert Gordon is married to Alma Francis. 





Rut, ABINGDON, ILL.—I am not natur- 
ally a cruel individual, so when you ask me 
what I think of your green writing-paper, I 
hasten to give you the desired cast of ‘The 
Jinx”: The Jinx, Mabel Normand; Rory 
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Bory Alice, Florence Carpenter; Aunt Tina, 
Gertrude Claire; ‘‘Slicker’’ Evans, Cullen 
Landis; Judge Jepson, Clarence Arper, 
“Bull” Hogarth, Ogden Crane. (I am not 
having fun with you; the name of the 
second character is absolutely correct.) 


E. J. O’B., New York City.—Olive 
Thomas was twenty-two years old at the 
time of her death. She is survived by her 
mother and several brothers. I cannot give 
you their personal addresses. 

THE APRON Twins.—Is it possible that 
you can make good pies? Or are they those 
perfectly impractical aprons with lots of 
lace and ribbon and things? 
I fear me the culinary art is 
dead today. Perhaps it is 





Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


be for you to find yourself very suddenly on 
the other side of the Lasky gate. Mr. de 
Mille allows hair-pulling only in his pic- 
tures, such as “Why Change Your Wife?” 


Emi_y.—I want to congratulate you on 
making such a good resolution—not to lose 
your temper. If I were only sure that you 
would keep it, now—but since I am not, I'll 
have to behave docilely and reserve my 
sarcasm for someone else. You know, I am 
not really sarcastic at all; but you like to 
think Iam. Which is much the better way 
all round. Tom Moore, Goldwyn. His 
latest is ‘Hold Your Horses,” from Rupert 
Hughes’ story “Canavan.” 





Marie C. D., Gatva, ILt.—After a good 
meal I am always tolerant, supremely sym- 
pathetic with my own and other people’s 


troubles. I beam upon you, Marie, and 
hasten, after my ham and, to tell you that 
Lucille Carlisle, the beautiful young lady 
who appears with Larry Semon in Vita- 
graph comedies, may be addressed care 
Vitagraph studios, Hollywood, California. 
Colleen Moore, care Marshall Neilan com- 
pany, Hollywood. Viola Dana’s name is 
really Flugrath and Shirley Mason is really 
her sister. Ruth Rolond is twenty-seven. 


Bessie A. B., StockKTON.—You are wrong. 
I am not amusing. I should be a great 
humorist if I were amusing. 
Wit will out. Address 
Clara Kimball Young at the 





merely waiting for a new 
master to come along and 
revive it. Mae Murray is 
twenty-four, and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Leonard in private life. 
Doris May is about eight- 
teen; she recently announc- 
ed her engagement to Wal- 
lace MacDonald. I wish 
them happiness. They are 
very real and splendid, both 
of them. 

GEORGE, YONKERS.— 
Awfully glad you dropped 
in, old man. Hope you will 
repeat the performance. 
You say Mary Pickford’s 
dressing room in the old 
Biographstudioisstill stand- 
ing. It ought to be pre- 
served with the Poe cot- 
tage. 


V. N., Onto.—You have 
not recovered from the sur- 
prise you had when you 
happened to see a picture 
of a Sennett bathing-girl in 
her street clothes! Well 
Phyllis Haver and Marie 
Prevost are going in for the 
adorned comedy-drama 
now. They both appear in 
Mack Sennett’s “A Small 
Town Idol.”’ Alice Brady 
is married to James Crane; 
they live in New York. 
Alice is twenty-five. 

FOURTEEN.—Surely the 
berth-rate is high enough 
now. Indeed, I should like 
very much to attend your 








Garson studios, Edendale, 
California. 

Betty BLueE Eyes, CuI- 
CAGO.—Why try to discover 
the meaning of things? It 
only shows that you are 
very very young; and you 
may be disappointed. Wal- 
lace Reid lives in Holly- 
wood with Mrs. Reid and 
the little Reid, whose name, 
really, is William Wallace 
Jr., but who is called merely 
Bill. Constance Binney, 
Realart. 


Mistress May.—Walter 
McGrail, I have learned 
since your last letter,. is 
married. What is more, he 
has been married for twelve 
years to the same lady— 
Hazel Drew McGrail; and 
there is an Ada McGrail, 
aged ten. McGrail is now 
on the coast playing oppo- 
site Anita Stewart in ‘‘The 
Tornado.” (The title of 
this will be changed for re- 
lease.) 


M. N., STRATFORD, ON- 
TARIO, CANADA.—Thank 
you very much for your 
charming and stimulating 
letter. It made me feel that 
there is some appreciation 
in a cold cruel world, after 
all; and tonight I shall go 
home to my hall bedroom 
and read ‘‘The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci’ and feel 
that life may be worth liv- 








house-party, but I don’t see 
just how I could arrange it. 
Dorothy Dalton is in Cali- 
fornia now—write her at 
the Lasky studios. She 
was born in 1893, is five feet three inches 
tall, and has dark brown hair and gray eyes. 
She isn’t married now. I have no informa- 
tion about her brother, if she has one. 
Better write to her and ask her all about it. 











Harry L. M.—Jack Pickford isn’t going 
to make any more pictures for a while 
that is, with himself in them. Instead, he 
is directing Sister Mary in her new photo- 
play. Buster Keaton is unmarried. Mary 
Thurman was born in Richfield, Utah. 





EVELYN.—No,—Gloria Swanson does not 
wear a wig. I am always suspicious of the 
crowning glory of any girl who suspects 
another of wearing a wig. But the only 
way I can prove it to you is to suggest that 
you go to the Lasky studios in Hollywood, 
seek out Gloria, and give her hair a yank 
and see what happens. However, I am 
afraid that the only thing to happen would 


Drawn by Norman Anthony 


The Ultimate Critic. 


H. H. W., NEw Yorxk.—So you are very 
enthusiastic about me. I warn you—do not 
let your enthusiasm run away with you, for 
you might have to walk back. Estelle Tay- 
lor is twenty-one; born in Wilmington, 
Delaware; lives in an apartment in West 
End Ave., N. Y. C.; works for Fox in such 
dramas as ‘“‘While New York Sleeps’’ and 
“Blind Wives’; and is unmarried. Estelle 
is a nice child and a good friend of mine. 
Margarita Fischer was born in 1894; Billie 
Rhodes, in 1897; Charles Clary, in 1873. 





H. S., MARYLAND.—Yonng person, you 
could write a serial. But I beg of you— 
don’t. I will answer as many questions as I 
have space for. Dorothy Dickson stands five 
feet five inches; Clara Kimball Young, five 
feet six; Priscilla Dean, five feet five. Eu- 
gene O’Brien is six feet tall. Thomas 
Meighan is married to Frances Ring and 
that’s all for you for this time. 


ing even if one is an Answer 

Man. I shall look up that 

question immediately. 

Meanwhile, glad to tell you 

that House Peters has made 
a picture for Thomas Ince called ‘‘Lying 
Lips.’’ Jules Raucourt is abroad now; he is 
a Belgian and is, I believe, appearing in 
pictures on the Continent. 

M. O., PETERBORO.—Constance, not 
Norma Talmadge, starred in ‘The Love 
Expert.’’ Norma is brunette and dramatic; 
Constance is blonde and sparkling. There 
is a slight resemblance but I don’t see how 
anyone could mistake one for the other. 
However, you won’t be cheated if you go 
in to see either of them; so it’s all right. 

M. C. C., CHARLOTTE.—You pronounce 
Joseph Schenck Joseph Skenk. He’s 
Norma’s husband as well as her manager, 
you know. Katherine MacDonald doesn’t 
give her age but it’s somewhere in the early 
twenties, as you can see for yourself after 
one look at Katherine. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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What Happens. 
to Your Complexion 
WVhen powders are made to stay on artificially? 
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Send 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times 
Building, N.Y., for a generous 
sample of Mavia perfume. Add 
6c if you want the Mavis Waltz. 
This is procurable on Emerson 
Record No. 10,152. Arto : 
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Real news and interesting comment about 






motion pictures and motion picture people. 


NTONIO MORENO, flipping the 
corner of Hollywood boulevard and 
tail of his new roadster around the 
Cahuenga, grazed the paint of a 

Ford's fender. The Ford squealed, so did 
its owner, and a large Irish cop appeared. 

After some argument, Tony protested 
violently, “But, officer, I tell you positively, 
he is in my right of way! Isn’t he?” 

“Son,” said the cop slowly, “the sooner 
you forgit ye’ve got a right av way, the 
better ‘twill be fer ye. An’ in passin’— 
though ye’re an actoor and I’m only a cop 
—I will recite to you the ballad of William 
Jay.” 

He did, and Tony is now reciting it to 
everybody in Los Angeles who will listen. 
This is it: 

“Here lies the body of William Jay, 

“Who died maintaining his right of way. 

“He was right all right, so he sped along— 

“Now he’s just as dead as if he were 
wrong.” 


By CAL. YORK 


NE of Thomas H. Ince’s husky young 
sons—he has three, you know—picked 

a scrape with a neighborhood youngster 
whom we may call Black for convenience. 
Having to give away several pounds of 
weight and several inches of reach, young 
Ince took a fairly severe licking. 

Whereupon, saying nothing to anyone, he 
went into secret session with his father’s 
athletic trainer, and spent several days get- 
ting points on how a seven-year-old cham- 
pion should conduct himself in the ring. 

This accomplished, he fared forth quietly 
but determinedly in search of the young 
heir to the Black millions. When he arrived 
there he saw a strange yellow sign. Inquiry 
and careful study proved that it was a 
quarantine sign saying “Diphtheria.” 

When Tom Ince arrived home at the 
usual hour for dinner, his eldest child was 
missing. In fact, he didn’t appear for al- 
most half an hour after dinner had been 
announced. 


“‘Son,”’ said the producer severely, ‘““You 
are late for dinner.” 

“Yep,” said the lad. 

“Where have you been?” 

*‘Down to the Black’s.” 

Ince managed to smother a few words 
unspeakable in a child’s presence and said, 
“To the Black’s! Hasn’t anybody told you 
what that yellow sign means?” 

“Oh, sure!’ said young Ince, “I know all 
about that. But I know that guy. He 
heard I'd been in training and he just got 
"em to put that darn thing up so I couldn’t 
get at him!” 


RS. TOMMIE MEIGHAN, (Frances 
Ring) happened to be walking down 
Hollywood boulevard a few days before her 
birthday. In the window of a very smart 
and exclusive jewelry shop patronised by 
the motion picture industry, she saw a gor- 
geous set of Sheffield Plate, and stopped to 
admire it. (Continued on page 72) 























Two poor working girls enjoying a baked-apple interlude in the middle of a day of sordid toil. It is now one o'clock and they have 


been working since at least eleven, and may 


keep on working until four o'clock in the afternoon. 


That is why Norma and Constance 


Talmadge seem so depressed, why Harrison Ford, at the left. and Kenneth Harlan, at the right, are correspondingly gloomy, and 


even Lily White, bearer of the baked-apple tray. is shrouded in sorrow. 
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a movie career, nothing will. 


Girls, if this picture doesn't discourage you from attempting 
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Your skin needs different kinds of care 
at different times 


OUR skin is not a piece of 
fabric that can always be 
cared for in the same way. 
It is a living thing which has dif- 
ferent needs at different times. 
Before an outing, for example, 
your skin needs a special kind of 
care. Wind and dust coarsen 
your skin. To keep it fine tex- 
tured and soft, you must give it 
special protection from this pun- 
_ishment. For this you need a spe- 
cial cream, a cream that has a 
special protective effect, yet will 
not leave a trace of shine on the 
face. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is 
especially made for this purpose. 
It contains an ingredient famous 
for its skin-softening property. 
Yet it has nota bit of oil. It gives 
your skin just the protection it 
needs and cannot reappear in a 
wretched shine. 


Before you go out, rub a tiny 
bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
into your skin. It disappears in- 
stantly leaving your face soft 
and smooth, protected from the 
injury of wind and dust. 








More and more women are discovering 
how they can remain powdered and free 


from shine for five or six hours. Before 
powdering, they apply a bit of greaseless 
cream 


PONDS 


Cold Cream & 
Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 





Before you go out, protect your complexion from the 
dust, wind and sun this way 


Another time when your skin needs 
a special kind of care is before pow- 
dering. When you powder right on the 
dry skin, the powder catches on small 
rough places and makes them for a 
time more conspicuous than ever. 
Then the powder soon falls off, leav- 
ing your face shinier than ever. 


Before powdering you need a special 
cream to smooth away the rough places 
and hold the powder to the face. For 
this as for all daytime uses, you need a 
cream without oil. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is especially designed to smooth 
and soften the skin. Apply just a bit 
before you powder. See how it 
smoothes away the small rough places. 
Now the powder will go on much more 
smoothly; will stay on twice as long as 
ever before. 


City 
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POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 


At bedtime your skin needs an 
entirely different kind of care. 
At the end of the day your pores 
are choked with tiny particles of 
dust that work in too deep to be 
removed by ordinary washing. 
These tend to make your skin 
look muddy. At night before re- 
tiring your skin needs a deep 
cleansing with an entirely differ- 
ent cream from the greaseless one 
you use in the daytime, a cream 
with an oil base, which will work 
well into the pores. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the amount of oil 
to cleanse the skin and clear up 
clogged pores. 


Every night and after a motor 
trip, give the skin a deep cleans- 
ing with Pond’s Cold Cream. In 
this way it will become clearer, 
fairer. 


With these two creams, give your skin 
the special care it needs at special times. 
In this way your complexion will grow 
more and more lovely every day. 


You can get both of these creams at 
any drug or department store in tubes 
or jars. 





The tiny, clinging dust specks that work 


deep into the skin should be removed each 
night with an oil « cream 


MAIL THIS COUPON—FREE SAMPLE TUBES 


A free sample of Pond'’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond's Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples checked 
below, for which I-enclose the required amount : 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Crearr 
A Sc sample of Pond's Cold Cream 
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) E on the alert so that others 
may not observe the first 
tattling gray streaks in 
‘your air be ore you di 1S- 
cover them yourself. 
Then do not stop to 
grieve but act promptly to banish 
them. 

It is easy to escape the severe penalties 
everywhere visited upon the woman who 
neglects her hair when it begins to fade. 

Unsightl) gray streaks, when tinted 
with “Brownatone” to bring back their 
original color and to restore to all the hair 


a youthful lustre, may challenge micro- 
scopic examination, so perfect i is the result 


produced. 


BROWNATONE 


is not a paste but a clean, one bottle, liquid 
preparation, easy to apply, instant in its 
effect and indispensable in the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of women who 
have proved its efficiency. 





Sold everywhere by leading druggists—50c and 
$1. 50. Two colors: “Golden to Medium Brown” 
and “Dark Brown to Black.” 

For a free trial bottle of ““Brownatone”™ with 
simple directions send 1lc to pay packing, postage 
and war tax to— 


THE KENTON 


PHARMACAL CO, 


586 COPPIN BLDG. 
Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


Canada , Windsor 
Address 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 70) . 




















George Beban, Junior has the right idea. 
picture, and every night before he left the lot, he demanded payment for the 


_ Leaning against the platter she saw this 
sign, 

“Purchased by Thomas Meighan for his 
wife’s birthday present.” 

And she had to act surprised later on for 
fear Tommie might go and punch the 
jeweler in the nose. 


ing wife attended a movie party in 
Hollywood. Meeting Frank Woods on 
the lot the following morning, he was asked. 
“Well, Bill, did you have a good time?” 





“Oh yes. At least, I think so. I asked 
my wife on the way home and she said we 


did.” 


ILL ROGERS has the privilege of se- 
lecting the titles of his pictures for 
Goldwyn. 

When he made ‘“‘Jubilo,” the New York 
office, upon receiving the print, protested 
| against the name. 
| “It’s got no box office value,” they tele- 
|graphed. ‘‘Doesn’t mean anything. No- 
body will know what you're talking about.” 
“All right,’’ Bill wired back, ‘‘I’ll submit 
| you the three following: ‘Sex;’ ‘Sinners;’ and 
“Why Girls Leave Home.’ If you don’t like 
any of them you'll have to stick to ‘Jubilo’.”’ 


HE engagement of Wallace MacDonald 

and Doris May has been officially an- 
nounced by the interested parties in Los 
Angeles. 

Although rumors to the effect that these 
two well-known screen lights were about to 
sign or had signed a life contract have been 
current for a long time, it was not until 
recently that Mrs. Gregory Ottis Garrett, 
mother of Doris May, made the announce- 
ment to a party of friends at her home, on 
Orange Grove Drive. 

The wedding date has not been set, but 
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ay s work, receiving the royal recompense of one silver dollar. 
more than that several years from now, but George Jr. doesn't know it yet.) 


ILLIAM DE MILLE and his charm- ° 


He worked in his dad's new 
(It'll be 


it is expected sometime in the very near 
future. The engaged couple met last 
March at an announcement party in Holly- 
wood and the romance has progressed 
steadily ever since. 


MEMBER of the Lasky wardrobe de- 
partment was buying a large stock of 
laces, silks, brocades and chiffons at a store 
in Los Angeles. When she was through she 
said, ‘‘Please charge it to Jesse Lasky, 1520 
Vi ine St., Hollywood.” 
“Miss, or Mrs.?” asked the salesgirl 
loftily. 

Which revealed the fact that the head of 
the Famous-Players Lasky organization re- 
ceives fan notes every now and then ad- 
dressed to “‘Miss Jessie Lasky”’ and saying 
how much the writer liked her last role. 

Such is fame. 


ONTHLY bulletin on Bill Reid— 
William Wallace Reid, Jr. 

A new governess with ideas derived from 
study of Binet-Simon’s book on_ psycho- 
analysis was giving Bill a trial set of ques- 
tions, specially arranged to test the mental- 
ity of a four-year-old. 

“Now William,” said she, ““What would 
you do if you went to the street car line and 
found you had just missed your car?”’ 

“Call a taxi,’”’ said Bill disdainfully. 

Father’s own son! 


alias 


LORENCE MOORE, the well known 

commedienne, recently played Los An- 
geles for a week with the stage play ‘“‘Break- 
fast in Bed.” They reached Los Angeles 
after a week of one night stands, and on 
Monday evening after dining with some 
movie friends in Hollywood who drove her 
and her colored maid to the Los Angeles 
Theater, Miss Moore gave a ripping open- 
ing performance. 
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Plays and Players 
( Continued ) 


Returning to her dressing room after the 
final curtain call, Miss Moore found that 
Hester, the darky maid, had all the trunks 
packed. 

“Heavens, Hester, what’s the matter 
with you, don’t you know we stay here a 
week?”’ 

Hester turned pale gray with surprise. 
“Does us? I knew we stayed here er here- 
abouts, but from what I’se heard since I 
got here, I thought Los An-ge-les was just 
one of dem suburbs fer Hollywood and we'd 
move out dere to-morrow night!”’ 


F course it’s always open season on 
mothers-in-law. 

Still, there should be exceptions. 

For example, there is one charming young 
movie star in Hollywood recently married to 
her leading man, whom we think is making 
an error in judgment. And we wonder if 
she knows how many of her real friends are 
sorry to see her do it. 

Her mother is certainly to be credited 
with a large amount of the actress’ original 
success. For many years a successful stage 
actress herself, a shrewd business woman 
and a keen judge of stories, she stood at the 
helm of daughter’s Ship of Genius for many 
moons, with a degree of success testified to 
by. the size of the letters announcing 
daughter’s name at present. 


Therefore, it would seem a bit short- | 


sighted, let us say, on the part of the newly- 
weds to forget to invite her to a big holiday 
dinner, especially when she herself has been 
the first to live up to the ancient dictum 
that ‘““Two’s company, three’s a crowd.” 
After all, brains are scarce nowadays and 
not even stars can afford to pass them up ad 
lib, as it were. And mothers-in-law don’t 
necessarily cease to be mothers, do they? 


Os of the most interesting of recent 
film romances culminated in the marri- 
age of Hobart Bosworth to Mrs. Cecile 
Percival. The ceremony took place secretly 
at San Diego and was not known even to 
the star’s most intimate friends until un- 
earthed sometime later by the press. 

The announcement of the wedding in the 
Los Angeles papers caused something of a 
sensation in the film colony, is very few 
people knew that Bosworth was divorced 
from his former wife, Adele Farrington. 
Even now the date and place of any divorce 
action between the two remains a mystery. 

However, the newlyweds are enjoying a 
honeymoon, and Mr. Bosworth has ex- 
pressed publicly his great happiness in his 
new matrimonial venture. 

The bride is a beautiful young woman, 
and was the widow of Art Director Percival 
of the Ince Studio, who died over a year ago 
during the influenza epidemic. She and 
Bosworth met after her husband’s death, 
though Bosworth and Percival were for 
many years close friends and business 
associates. 

Although the friendship between the Ince 
star and his friend’s widow had been re- 
marked, that a romance was in progress 
was not even suspected and the news of the 
wedding came as a distinct surprise to 
everyone. 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS is farm- 
ing out with Famous Players. 

Let us explain that the young actor is 
only temporarily reporting for work to 
George Fitzmaurice, at the Paramount 
studios in Long Island City. He is playing 
Youth in the elaborate Fitzmaurice produc- 
tion of “‘Experience.”’ 

What we would like to know is—what has 
become of the company of which Mr. 
Barthelmess was to have been the star? The 
report is that as soon as he finishes work on 
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Are still made in teeth cleaning 


§e- 


Countless people who brush teeth daily 
find they still discolor and decay. The 
reason is, they leave the film—that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 


That film causes most tooth troubles. 
To clean the teeth without removing it is 
one age-old mistake. 


Film ruins teeth 


Few people escape the trouble caused by 
film. Those troubles have been constantly 
increasing. So dental science has spent 
years in seeking a combatant. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It 


Mistakes 


holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Combat it daily 


Modern science has found ways to com- 
bat that film. Able authorities have proved 
them by many clinical tests. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise their daily appli- 
cation. 

The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And to millions of people 
it has brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Other essential effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects to accord 
with modern dental requirements. Right 
diet would also bring them, but few people 
get it. So science now urges that the tooth 
paste bring them, twice a day. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling and may form acid. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. Another ingedient is pepsin. 





PAT, OF F, 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 





These results are natural and essential. 
Millions of teeth are ruined because people 
do not get them. 


Watch the change which comes when 
you use Pepsodent. Send the coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube.. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. Read in our book 
the reasons for each good effect. This test 
will change your whole conception of clean 
teeth. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 358, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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Don’t Scrub 
The Closet Bowl 


It is as unnecessary as it is un- 
pleasant. Sani-Flush will clean | 
your closet bowl with scarcely any 
effort on your part. And it will 
clean it more thoroughly than you 
can do it by any other means—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that disinfect- 
ants are not necessary. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl 
according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Then watch the result. 
Markings, stains, incrustations will 
all disappear, leaving the bowl and 
hidden trap as spotlessly white as 
new. Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing. 


The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
a at 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, —_— 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25¢ in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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this Paramount picture, he will begin pro- 
duction on his first stellar vehicle, with the 
D. W. Griffith organization, which “‘loaned” 
him. The story was written by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, who is a very good friend of 
young Richard and his pretty little wife, 
Mary Hay. 


S William S. Hart going to retire afterall? 

His contemplated retirements are now 

as much of a tradition to the films as Sarah 
Bernhardt’s to the legitimate. 

But Bill was quoted very recently as say- 
ing that, when he had finished his present 
production, the last of his contract with 
Paramount, he would leave the screen. ‘“‘I 
think the time,has come when I should take 
a rest,”’ he said according to the report, “If 
I can write some books that will interest the 
youth of America : shall feel that I am ac- 
complishing a good work. So when my next 
picture is finished I will try to become a full- 
tledged ‘writer feller.’ ” 


E hope nobody is going to recognize 
the hero of this tale. 

A well-known motion picture producer of 
much Jewish extraction, was attending a 
dinner party in a smart Los Angeles club. 
Next to him sat a very pretty young lady, 
whose attention was slightly absent- 
minded where the producer was concerned. 

At last in desperation, the Jewish gentle- 
man said: ‘‘While I am here, I am goin’ to 
take a bet.” 

The young lady turned a politely inter- 
ested face,’’ Really, what on?” 

“No, no, not what on—a bet.” 

“Yes, I know,” impatiently, “What are 
you going to bet on?” 

“Gott,” he exclaimed, ‘Not a bet. 
A Turkish bet.” 


A bet. 


EROME STORM has got a new job. 
Directing Miss Katherine MacDonald, 
and most men wouldn't call it a bad job. 
Not that Mr. Storm does. He is probably 
glad to be anchored to a financially solid 
film concern after his late experience with 
the Frohman Amusement Corp. It isn’t 
nice to say “I told you so,’’ but the fact re- 
mains that both Mr. Storm and Miss Lillian 
Gish wasted their time and talents in an 
enterprise for which at the outset was pro- 
phesied a sad end, 


ACK PICKFORD, who is co-directing 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKN WS ADORED” 
“Better than the 
Electric Needle or 
Depilatories.” So 
writes a physician about 
NU-ART because it de- 
stroys the roots in asim 
ple, effectual manner and 
isa permanent means for 
devitalizing saperflnons 
hair. NU-ART imme li 
ately removes all superfluous hair, is absolutely 
harmless, painless, easy to use at home, fragrant, 
and leaves your skin its rose petal smoothness 

at your dealer, or direct by mail 
c/hlaree phe. for$l in plain wrapper, $1.10 post pd 
A marvelous discovery—quaranteed 
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Mary Pickford’s newest picture with Al 
Greene, is certainly being kept busy by his 
| famous sister. 

If Jack lingers a moment over his lun- 


cheon, Sister Mary murmurs sweetly, 
“Come on, Jackie dear, time to get to 
work.” 


Watching Jack direct some scenes the 
other day, I felt some hopes for his future 
along that line. Mary seemed delighted 
with bits of business and original stuff sug- 
gested by her adored baby brother. At any 
rate, Jack is really doing more of the work 
i\than Al Greene, although it seems that 
Greene is responsible for the final results. 

The youngest member of the Pickford 
family is taking his new work seriously. It 
is said he has given up an acting career 
altogether. 





IOLA DANA gave a farewell party for 
| Winnie Sheehan when the Fox vice- 
| president went east after a month's visit to 
| the western studio in Hollywood, and it was 
| without doubt the most attractive and 
cleverly arranged and laugh-provoking af- 
fair ever given in Hollywood. The whole 
Fox studio turned in to help the pretty little 
star with her decorations for the beautiful 
Dana home in Beverly Hills and for the 
fascinating program she presented. 
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Upon arriving, two large and husky cow- 
boys standing before the canopied doorway 
ushered in the guests. If they happened to 
be a bit casual,blank cartridges unexpectedly 
exploded under their feet, hastened them in 
to a regular old-time western bar, arranged 
in a set at one end of the verandah. 

After a marvellous dinner which might 
have done credit to a Parisian hostess, Miss 
Dana.asked her guests to assemble in the 
Crawing room, before a velvet curtain which 
presently drew back to reveal a miniature 
stage. Here a program which probably 
couldn't be equaled in America outside the 
Lamb’s Club, was presented. 

First, an original and exclusive two-reel 
comedy, taken on the Fox lot, and entitled 
“Our King Can Do No Wrong.” A nice 
blond little actor, made up to resemble 
Winnie Sheehan, and introduced by his pet 

way of smoking a cigar, played ‘“‘The King.” 
The scenes were chiefly laid in a throne room 
supposed to be the executive office of the 
Fox vice president. 

Seated on a throne, Mr. Sheehan received 
his own and many other stars of the Holly- 
wood galaxy, Louis Lovely appeared to 
demand why she couldn’t get as much 
money as Pearl White. ‘I’m just as good an 
acrobat as she is,’”’ she stated and proved it 
by standing on her head. 

Later, a one-act burlesque entitled “Stay 
Down East’’ was presented with Buster 
Keaton in the Dick Barthelmess role and 
Alice Lake as Lillian Gish. A patent wash- 
ing-machine supplied the falls and a few 
cakes of ice distributed about for Buster to 
slip on were the river. It was quite a superb 
farce and sent the attendant stars and 
famous literary lights into hysterics. 

It is quite impossible to name all the 
celebrities who were there. Miss Dana, 
looking more beautiful than I have ever seen 
her, received on that evening everybody 
worth while and everybody who “‘belonged” 
in the film colony. 


RE they happy? Yes, they really are. 

Constance and her husband John 
are domiciled at the luxurious Hotel St. 
Regis on Fifth Avenue, and if it is possible 
to be domestic in such surroundings, the 
Pialoglos surely are. 

Dorothy and James Rennie live at the 
Savoy. They have many interests in com- 
mon, not the least of which is a hearty ad- 
miration for the works of Stephen Leacock. 
In fact, it is whispered that when Mr. 
Rennie introduced Dorothy to the humorist, 
via the printed page, it made such a hit 
with her that she fell in love with the donor 
as well as the book. 


HE small son of Catherine Calvert isa 
very lively little chap with serious 
mouth and great soulful eyes. 

He went with his nurse to church one 
morning and he knelt and prayed. This és 
what was later reported to Mrs. Calvert- 
Armstrong as the gist of her son’s prayer: 

‘God bless my dear father up in heaven,” 
said young Paul Armstrong, his little voice 
very serious indeed, ‘‘and,’’ he added, 
‘thanks, Jesus, for all the good food I get!” 


ILLIAM FARNUM is now a manager 
as well as an actor. 

He is co-director with George Tyler of the 
revival of the comic opera, ‘‘Erminie,” in a 
Manhattan theater of which Frances Wilson 
and DeWolf Hopper are the co-stars. 

Many famous film stars were in the 
audience the first night, including Farnum 
himself, and his family; Bill Fox, his movie 
boss; and Eugene O’Brien, who was one of 
the younger set present who didn’t remem- 
ber the original performance. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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commercial success. Nobody can say that 
till the spirograph and the motion picture 
discs are on the market, and that will not 
be for months to come. Moreover, Mr. 
Elliott and his salesmen would be simply 
talking through their hats, as salesmen often 
do, when they tell any prospective buyer of 
Urban stock that it is being issued for 
business expansion of a going concern. 
Urban does not need any $3,500,000 to 
develop his Movie Chats, his Kineto Re- 
view and exploit his 2,000,000 foot educa- 
tional film library. The $3,500,000 stock 
issue is being sold to put the untried spiro- 
graph on the market, and neither Mr. 
Urban, nor Mr. Joy, nor Mr. Elliott would 
think of saying anything else if they were 
trying to get financial backing from an in- 
vestment banker or broker down in the 
New York financial district. The whole fate 
of the Urban Motion Picture Industries, 
Inc., depends! solely on the black enameled 
and nickel plated spirographs and its picture 
records. If they fail, all the other Urban 
products will have to work about forty- 
eight hours a day to pay dividends on 
$3,500,000. 

The workability of the spirograph has 
been tested in the Urban workrooms, but it 
has not been tested in the rural districts of 
southern Minnesota. I may be dead wrong, 
but I can’t help feeling that it is dead wrong 
to induce people to invest their savings in a 
three and a half million dollars stock issue to 
manufacture in big quantities any product 
which has never been tried out in the 
market and for which no market has yet 
been established. I consulted an old mo- 
tion picture man who has forgotten more on 
the subject of motion pictures than most of 
us will ever learn. 

“Well, Henry Ford did not begin right off 
the bat to make his flivvers in big quanti- 
ties,” he said. ‘Henry took his time about 
starting, improving his machines as he 
went along. My big criticism of the Urban 
plan is this: it takes machinery to make 
machines. If the spirograph and the records 
do not prove successful at first, it will be 
necessary to make alterations, not only in 
the spirograph and the records, but in all 
the machinery used to make these instru- 
ments and articles. And what about this 
non-inflammable film record? How durable 
is it? Is it proof from warping and shrink- 
age under various weather conditions? 
That disc has to remain perfect in propor- 
tions if it is going to show any pictures at 
all. The pictures have to be in absolutely 
perfect alignment.” 


Fair enough suggestions to make to a | 


movie magnate who is Selling $3,500,000 
worth of stock to the public. Mr. Urban 
and his associates say that the spirograph 
has wide commercial possibilities, and that 
it can be used to illustrate the operations of 
a tractor, threshing machine and other im- 
plements which are too heavy to carry 
around in a handbag. It is reasonable to 
believe that the spirograph has certain possi- 
bilities industrially, although, personally, 
and after years of close association with that 
specimen of our population known as the 
American farmer, I should be much more 
interested in seeing a farmer buy his plow 
and seeder by motion pictures, than I 
would be in seeing the spirograph project 
views of night life in the cities of Mars. 


The actual Urban assets, outside the spir- | 
ograph and the discs are of doubtful value. | 
His 2,000,000 foot film library is old, and it | 


is impossible to estimate the value of old 
films. If Griffith or Metro or any other 
producer were making a historical picture, 
in which it was desired to show the German 
fleet, now at the bottom of the sea, the pro- 
ducer would go scouting for an old film. 
Urban has a good film showing the late 
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A New Principle 


Dr. Emile of the Paris Faculty and 
Pasteur Institute has discovered what 
the centuries have waited for: 


The Perfect Hair Coloring 
INECTO RAPID 
Personality-character -beauty-all these 
are the expression of harmony between 
your features, your complexion and 
your hair. If the relation between 
these characteristics, though in them- 
selves beautiful, is not one of harmony, 

there can be no real beauty. 

Nature strove to give you this 
harmony and if you are now losing 
it because of faded, streaked or pre- 
maturely gray hair it can be regained. 
If nature gave you a shade of hair 
discordant with your type of beauty, 
it can be changed. 

If you have spoiled the color and 
texture of your hair, as have thousands 
of women by the use of dyes, you 
can restore it to its former brilliant 
glossiness and to any shade that you 
desire with absolute certainty. 

INECTO RAPID is not an ordinary 
dye. It does not paint the hair, but 
penetrates the hair shafts themselves 
with true color pigment. It can be 
applied in thirty minutes and needs no 
preliminary shampoo and no drying 
afterwards, 

The coloring of the hair can be 
stopped at any point so there is no 
danger of having too dark a shade, 
as is the case with other methods. 
INECTO RAPID does not stain linens, 
brushes or hat linings; is easy to use, 
has pleasant odor and is guaranteed 
harmless to hair or growth; is not 
affected by salt water, rain, sunight, 
perspiration, permanent wave, Turkish 











at Paris, London, Milan, 
Brussels, Alexandria, Oporto, 
Lisbon and Madrid. 
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in Hair Coloring 
or Russian Baths. Cannot be detected 
from nature’s own coloring—not even 
under a microscope. It is packed in a 
new and very attractive manner which 
eliminates waste. 

INECTO RAPID is supplied in 18 
shades from deepest blue-black to 
radiant natural blond and in between 
there are marvelous ash tones that no 
dye has ever before achieved. 

INECTO RAPID has been recently 
introduced to this country and it is 
already in exclusive use in the more 
fashionable salons. In New York 
alone it is used exclusively in the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Biltmore, Commodore, Plaza and 
many others. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the 
women in Europe who employ color- 
ing to restore the natural beauty of 
their hair, are using INECTO RAPID. 
It has revolutionized the art of hair 
coloring abroad, where it is used by 
fifteen hundred foremost hairdressers 
and endorsed by the highest medical 
authorities, 


Send No Money 
Just fill out this coupon and mail it in today. 
We will send you at once booklet containing 
full details of INECTO RAPID, and our 
‘**Beauty Analysis Chart’” enabling you to find 
the most harmonious and becoming color for 
your hair, 


-— Send This Coupon Today —— 


INECTO, Inc. Laboratories, 818 Sixth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once your 
Booklet and “Beauty Analysis Chart”’ 
(Form A). 


Address 
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Do Not Grow 
Grey 


Neos Henne 


Restorative 
Preventative 








Will prevent grey 
hair, stimulating 
giving renewed life, 
restoring the luster 
and natural color. 


; ——— Women cannot in 
Woman's Crowning Gory ~— these days of activ- 
ity afford to grow grey—and they will 
not if they use 


Néos Henne 


—note please the word NEOS — it will not fade, 
wash or rub off and is absolutely guaranteed to 
contain noingredients harmful tothe scalpor hair. 
All shades from blonde to jet black. Full 
tions given in box. 
PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 
For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers 
or direct from 








NEOS CO pept.P,366 FilthAv.,NewYork 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Ask for booklet ‘*P,’’ you will find 
tt helpful in caring for your hair. 











be 
“HOW DID SHE DO IT? 

That’s what the other girls asked when Mary 
Elliott became the manager's secretary. She 
hadn't been with the company long, but had 
been been jumped over the heads of many. 
I determined to ask Mary. 

“I found, six months ago, I could take dic- 
tation rapidly, but apparently had reached my 
limit on the typewriter, and every effort for 
speed, cost aches and nervous strain. My salary 
was limited by the amount of work I finished. 

Just then I read about the ‘New Way’ 
lessons in speedy typewriting. The book sent 
me told about building strength for morespeed, 
and pointed out how I could acquire it easily 
and quickly. 

Ienrolled. Thefirst lesson convinced me. In 
four monthsI could write 80 words a minute 
easily and accurately. Now myoutput isdouble 
—and I get double the pay. The promotion 
came with the speed—the general manager 
asked for me in his office.” 

Send for the big free book, “ The New Way 
in Typewriting,” that tells all about this sys- 
tem. See the money-back guarantee. Then 





start yourself on the road to promotion, more 
money and easier work. 
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7504 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
Learn to Dance! 
Sixty 








thousand 
ly learned to dance ate y the —— 
PEAK SYSTEM OF 
MAIL INSTRUCTION 


You too can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, 
V/al.z, Two-Step and the newest Society 
¢ainces in your own -- in a very 
short time. 


tiew Diagram Method: Easily and 
quickly a a beginners or experi- 
2nced dance: We guarantee success 
or noe 


Special Low Offer. Write today for in- 
eration and 5 meres booklet of 
free. No Write 


lance facts -- 
at once. 
Wm.Chandler Peak, M.B.,Pres. 
The Poak School of Senctog, inc. 
Established 1 
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German fleet, and he might be able to sell 
one or two hundred feet at a big price. But 
how often would such opportunities offer? 
These old historical and educational films 
might be bought and exhibited from time to 
to time, but they would have to compete 
with new subjects. Urban’s famous 2,000,- 
000 foot library may become a collection of 
old masters in the future, about a hundred 
years after the last Urban stockholder dies. 
In the meantime, it costs money to store 
films. They need fireproof vaults. 

The Urban Motion Picture Industries, 
Inc., issues no circulars that have come to 
our notice, but every private and officer in 
Brother Elliott’s regiment of salesmen totes 
a kit explaining and extolling the Urban 
products. According to this salesmen’s 
guide, I find that “the negative film library, 
laboratories and plant of the Kineto Com- 
pany on May 1, 1920, were valued at 
$330,000 on a conservative basis.”” This 
property now belongs to the Urban Motion 
Picture Industries, Inc. 

Discussing spirograph profits, the Urban 
salesmen’s guide book states: 

“So it is best to merely state the esti- 
mate we CONSERVATIVELY believe 
it will be physically possible for us to 
MAKE GOOD within THREE YEARS 
from the date we start producing 
‘Spirograph’ machines and ‘records’ in 
quantity. 

‘Based upon our estimate of the pro- 
duction capacity of the proposed INI- 
TIAL factory unit—and for the sake of 
reasoning, let us say we do not expand 
beyond the first factory unit within 
three years after we start production. 
We expect to turn out in this single 
plant—182,000 ‘SPIROGRAPH’ MA- 
CHINES (sale price $75.00) which 
should net us an average profit of 
$22.50 per machine or a total of 
$4,095,000. 

“Now, our Selling Plans include a 
schedule, which practically insures the 
sale of an average of at least fifty 
‘records’ for every ‘Spirograph’ ma- 
chine purchased—or, in other words, a 
total sale of $9,100,000 records (sale 
price $1.00 each) within the same 
THREE YEAR PERIOD at a profit 
of 33% cents per record—or $3,033,333. 

“Not figuring other profitable acces- 
sories this makes a total estimate in 
this department alone of $7,128,333. 
“And you will note that net earnings of 

$7,128,333 during the first three years in 
production in the Spirograph Department 
alone, would permit us to pay 8% dividend 
on the entire authorized issue of preferred 
and common stock, for the entire period of 
three years ($3,250,000) and still leave a 
surplus of $4,608,000 for the further devel- 
opment of plant and world-wide markets, or 
if deemed advisable, at least part of it 
could be distributed to common stock- 
holders in extra cash dividends.” 

But this is not all. The Urban company 
summarizes its estimated first three years 
profits on all its products as follows: 

Net profits. 

Spirograph machines, 
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dag Ode anew $4,095,000 
Records for Spirographs, 

3 3,033,330 
Duplex Projector (Black 

and White)............. 1,500,000 
Kinekrom (Natural Color) 

Pie Service... ccc 2,000,000 
Black and White Educa- 

tional Film Service (Kine- 

to Company of America) . 1,012,500 

ee ree $11,640,830 
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In other words, it is a gold mine that Mr. 
Urban is offering. More than eleven mil- 
lions net profit in the first three years. 
Urban has an interesting little machine. It 
may work and it may not. Anyhow, it 
commands some respect, but Mr. Urban has 
exactly the same way of figuring his profits 
as Captain Frederick F. Stoll, Johnson and 
Hopkins, Dr. Francis Trevelyan Miller and 
all the rest of the stock-selling motion pic- 
ture promoters. They all calculate their 
profits in millions before they earn a cent. 

There is no one connected with the Urban 
company that has made an outstanding suc- 
cess in motion pictures. Mr. Urban has 
been in the business for more than twenty 
years, he states, and he i is cleaning up his 
first eleven millions in the next three 
years. 

Mr. Urban is president of the company, 
Fred R. Minrath, an attorney, secretary 
and treasurer, Roy F. Soule, former editor 
of a trade magazine, general sales manager, 
St. Elmer Lewis, chairman of the Board of 
Directors. William Gettinger, printing 
specialist, is a director. 

I almost forgot to mention that the 
National Exchanges, Inc., owned and oper- 
ated by the Johnson and Hopkins Com- 
pany, has a contract for distributing the 
“Kineto Review” and other Urban film fea- 
tures. We have had our say about Johnson 
and Hopkins in a former issue of PHOTO- 
PLAY. Theyhave been selling stock in their 
various company for the past two years, but 
have produced little or nothing except a few 
law suits. 

The sudden disappearance of Captain 
Frederick F. Stoll, president of the United 
States Photoplay Corporation, about the 
middle of December, was disclosed six 
weeks later when he failed to make appear- 
ance at the hearing of a law suit in which he 
was interested. It seems that Captain Stoll 
has vanished on former occasions leaving 
trusting investors sorely puzzled. He, so his 
associates reported, had been worried by 
overwork and illness of late. As this is 
written, dispatches from Los Angeles say 
that Stoll has reappeared, and is heading 
eastward. Inthe meantime, J. W. Martin 
of Cumberland, Md., a heavy stockholder 
in Stoll’s company, has been elected 
president. The company has not finished 
its first picture as yet. 

The tragic death of Hannibal N. Cler- 
mont, former president of the Clermont 
Photoplays Corporation of Los Angeles and 
Boston, has called attention to the financial 
trials of that company. Last Summer the 
Clermont Corporation offered 2,500 shares 
of 10 per cent. preferred stock at $100 per 
share, and with each share of preferred was 
offered a share of common at the same 
price. The issue was underwritten by H. F. 
Albers of Los Angeles, and was sold all over 
the country. At the Boston branch office it 
was stated that the whole block offered there 
for sale had been disposed of. Clermont re- 
signed from the company last August, and 
was succeeded by W. D. Ball, and last Jan- 
uary Charles P. Blyth became president. 
The stock sales organization ran afoul the 

Corporation Commissioner of California, 
who demanded an immediate accounting. 
Clermont had enjoyeda high reputation, and 
the unpleasantness connected with the 
threatened official investigation of the com- 
pany’s affairs, caused him to resign. Good 
many of his friends and former business 
associates had invested in the Clermont 
company, having absolute faith in its pres- 
ident. ‘rooding over the company’s affairs 
and possible financial loss to his friends is 
believed to have caused Mr. Clermont to 
take his own life. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 53) 
retarded action scene in which an inquisi- 


tive hen, drinking wine from an overturned | | 
cask, is seen to float back to its coop with | 


that ludicrous uncertainty of movement 
associated with the modern gentleman full 
of his neighbor’s brew. Yet that is about 
a!l I recall of ‘‘The Love Light.’’ It isn’t 
fair to place the blame for this particular 
Pickford upon the shoulders of any one 
person without knowing the facts. Frances 
Marion wrote the original script, and by 
her previous performances we feel she could 
not have done so poorly with this one 
unless she had been interfered with. And 
though we have a fixed suspicion that little 
Mary herself, grown over-confident and 
possibly a little dictatorial these last few 
months, may have depended too much upon 
her own prejudiced judgment, it is 
possible she has been badly advised. At 
any rate, ‘“The Love Light”’ isa poor picture 
in the sense of being quite unworthy the 
star’s talents. The story is developed with- 
out reasonable logic and filmed with only 
the value of the pictures in mind. ‘‘The 
Love Light’s’’ one value to my mind is 
that it takes the nation’s sweetheart out 
of curls and short frocks and makes a woman 
of her. 


THE DEVIL—Pathe 


SUPPOSE “The Devil” can safely be 


listed with the pictures that serve a 
Purpose, even though they do not tell an 
interesting story. This one, in fact, serves 
two purposes in that it introduces George 
Arliss to the screen and warns the suscep- 
tible that the voice of the tempter is usually 
the voice of Satan himself and should be 
promptly denied. That Mr. Arliss is an 
actor of quality it did not require the 
cinema to prove. He is one of compara- 
tively few players who combines a rare 
intelligence with his skill. As the suave 
and cynical D. Muller, the Devil incarnate, 
his performance is carefully studied, down 
to the last grimace; and yet so artfully 
unstudied that it has the quality of a 
natural spontaneity. Aside from the Arliss 
performance, however, there is not much 
to the picture that either stabs or holds 
the interest. Dr. Muller, overhearing 
certain amiable “‘puppets’”’ remarking their 
belief that truth shall ever triumph over 
evil, undertakes to prove them wrong. 
Into the ears of a restless quartet he whis- 
pers his insinuations and innuendoes until he 
separates a perfectly purc fiancee from her 
honest lover, arouses the jealousy of an 
artist rival and the artist’s model, sets all 
four well on their way to hades and is about 
to chortle a farewell chortle the while he 
attacks the heroine when, in response to 
the lady’s prayers, the cross of heaven 
flares out in his path and he is undone. 
It would have been a better picture without 
this too obvious touch, but who shall say the 
lesson is not the more strongly driven home 
thereby? Mr. Arliss is competently sup- 
ported by Sylvia Breamer, Lucy Cotton, 
Edmund Lowe, Roland Bottomley and Mrs. 
Arliss. James Young did the directing. 


MAMMA’S AFFAIR—First National 


HERE is an idea worth toying with in 

“‘Mamma’s Affair,”’ in which Constance 
Talmadge plays the devoted daughter of 
one of those exasperating neurasthenics who 
“enjoys poor health.’”’ It is not a particu- 
larly good idea from the Constance Tal- 
madge standpoint, seeing that it takes this 
most interesting young flapper out of the 
line of parts she plays so gracefully, and with 
so little effort, and actually makes her act 
a bit. But that in itself is not a bad idea. 
In ‘‘“Mamma’s Affair’? Constance attends 
so faithfully that her own nerves are all 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Just as the leading movie stars are imitated, so are 
Burson Hose. To be sure of the perfected knit-in 

shape, look for the label on each pair. 
Sold at Leading Stores— Booklet Sent Free 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 


Clear Your Skin 
save Your Hair 


WITH CUTICURA 





Make these fragrant super- 
creamy emollients your 
every-day toilet prepara- 
tions and have a clear 
sweet healthy skin and 
complexion, good hair and 
soft white hands, with 
little trouble and trifling 
expense. Absolutely noth- 
ing better, purer, sweeter 
at any price. 


ws-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health often when all 
else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 

39aB"Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 





















DANCE 


Learn todance at home 
through wonderful new 
meth tailed instruc- Le 
tions of the newest dances 
are taught by America’s 
foremost authority on Ball- 


room Dancing. 
SAMPLE = 5 

LESSON Cc 
Additional lessons 50c each. 
The instructions are remark- 


ably simple and easy to under- 
stand. Send 25c for sample lesson. 


A. ML. System of Dancing Instruction 
Dept. 74 290 Broadway, N.Y. 
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a-jangle when she meets the interesting 
country doctor called in to take mamma's 
case. From him she learns a lot of things. 
Among them that mamma’s habit of “‘hav- 
ing a fit’’ each time she is crossed, or in 
danger of not getting her own way, is 
entirely premeditated. Also, Constance 
comes to understand that either she must 
step out for herself or she will miss every- 
thing. So she politely proposes to the 
doctor and after he has overcome a half 
reel of scruples she wins him. ‘‘Mamma’s 
Affair’’ was the comedy that won its author, 
the late Rachel Barton Butler, a $500 
prize last season. It has been carefully 
transferred to the screen by John Emerson 
and Anita Loos. Miss Talmadge has a 
good time trying to be serious, Effie Shannon 
plays well her stage part of the mother and 
Kenneth Harlan is excellent as the young 
doctor. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS— 
Associated Producers 


F we had a National Cinematographic 

library, as we should have, into the 
archives of which each year were placed the 
best pictures and finest examples of the 
cinematographic art achieved during that 
year, and I were on the board that voted 
upon the admission or rejection of sub- 
mitted films, I certainly should include 
“The Last of the Mohicans’”’ in my list of 
eligible exhibits. There is, to me, an im- 
pressive effort made in this fine picture of 
Maurice Tourneur’s to treat a big subject 
with dignity and a certain reverence to 
which its traditions entitle it, and yet to do 
so without losing sight for an instant of its 
picture possibilities. Uncas, the Indian, is 
neither a handsome thing to look upon, nor 
yet a romantically fascinating hero. But 
Uncas is real, and the adventures through 
which he leads the trusting Munros are 
thrillingly true to the spirit of the story. 
Tourneur differs from most of the directors 
in his class in that he can achieve great 
beauty of background without sacrifice of 
story value, and while he does permit a 
certain repetition of his favorite shots, 
the views from a darkened cave through to 
the blazing firelight or sunlight or moonlight 
beyond, for example, with silhouetted figures 
against the light, they seldom interfere 
with the spectator’s interest in the tale. 
There is more good melodrama in “The 
Last of the Mohicans” than in a half dozen 
crook plays; more fine, halponidien fights, 
and one supreme climax in the leap from 
the cliff that has not been equalled for 
several seasons. There is a nice sense of 
delicacy in the treatment of the romance, 
and there is as fine an effect in the panoramic 
closeup of the escaping villagers as I ever 
have seen screened. The cast, headed by 
Albert Roscoe, as Uncas, Wallace Beery as 
the wicked Magua, Barbara Bedford as Cora 
Monro, is well chosen, Roscoe and Beery 
giving especially good performances. 


HOLD YOUR HORSES—Goldwyn 


HERE is a fascinating boldness about 

this Tom Moore picture that gives it a 
quality all its own. Made from a Rupert 
Hughes story called “Canavan,” ‘Hold 
Your Horses” has the advantage of being 
a typical screen romance, in that it concerns 
the adventures of an Irish lad whose first 
job in America was that of ‘‘manicurin’ the 
avenoo”’ as a white wing, but who lived to 
see the day he married the society queen 
whose horses ran him down while he was at 
his labors. But its handling is distinctly 
unmoviesque. Canavan becomes a politi- 
cian, his rise starting from the day he held 
a red flag in his hand and warned the traffic 
away from a blasting job. It was his first 
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taste of authority. As a boss he is frankly 
something of a grafter, selling his favors 
where they will do the most good and 
accepting whatever comes his way. He 
goes in for a bit of wife beating, too, when 
he begins to feel his power—thus being even 
with the muscular lady who had dented 
many a good frying pan on his hard head 
while he was a worm. Finally, marrying 
into the upper classes and returning from 
a yachting trip abroad to find his political 
power waning, he re-establishes himself by 
walking into his club and knocking the 
first enemy he meets flat on his back. After 
which he roughly conquers his aristocratic 
mate and continues merrily on his way. 
The point is that here is an honest picture 
of an average human, possessing a genial, 
likable personality but prey to as common 
faults as the rest of us; and a story that 
doesn’t fool anyone, not even the director, 
but is entertaining to everyone, including 
the critic. In this spirit Mason Hopper 
has made it, and in this spirit Tom Moore 
and Naomi Childers play it. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP— 
Cosmopolitan Paramount-Artcraft 


IRECTOR Albert Capellani and scen- 

arioist George Proctor did not get much 
that was worth the extraction from Winston 
Churchill's novel, ‘‘The Inside of the Cup.” 
Its arraignment of the ‘“‘whited sepulchers”’ 
who were a popular target of church critics 
a generation ago seems a fearfully trite and 
artificial story to me. It is a little like 
presenting a picture of the Civil War to 
point a criticism of the recent conflict in 
Europe. Again it is so hopelessly overdone, 
in that the hypocrites are so impossibly and 
so defiantly hypocritical and so unrepresen- 
tative of even the most shallow of those 
pillars of the church who use their religion 
as a cloak, that it carries nothing resem- 
bling conviction. Or did not to me. The 
story tells of one Parr, a churchly sinner 
who suffers his daughter to leave his house 
and his son to become an outcast because 
he is stubborn in both his religion and his 
sin, and is brought to a climax when a 
youthful rector from upstate takes the 
pulpit to denounce the ungodly as church- 
men and individuals. Pictorially it is an 
attractive picture, and it is well acted by 
David Torrence as the chief sinner, William 
P. Carleton as the fighting rector and by 
Marguerite Clayton and Edith Hallor. 


By Photoplay Editors 


PAYING THE PIPER— 
Paramount: Artcraft 


T isn t a great picture in any particular. 
It isn’t drama; it isn’t life—except per- 
haps a very small and smart section of it. 
But it’s Fitzmaurice, and it has all the 
flavor of that Frenchman’s fine artistry, and 
it will be popular with a great many people. 
His story, supplied as usual by Ouida 
Bergere, is in no way worthy of his direction 
—being just a flippant nearly naughty thing 
about Manhattan’s storied smart set, with 
Dorothy Dickson, queen of Broadway 
dancers, as the smartest member of the inter- 
preting cast. Miss Dickson—this is her 
screen debut—registers her elusive, charm- 
ingly feminine personality on the screen as 
she does on the stage. She doesn’t dance 
in this, but she gives the impression of 
dancing. Her initial effort is somewhat 
handicapped by her limited role. Rapid 
and risque titles help to tell the risque and 
rapid tale, embellished by many delightful 
sartorial moments by Miss Dickson, pensive 
pastels by the sweet and soothing Alma 
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Tell, very honest acting by Reginald 
Denny, for whom we predict a large career 
as a heart-smasher, an excellent portrayal 
of a wealthy young waster by the slim 
Rod LaRoque, and another one of those 
immensely satirical delineations by that 
king of character actors, George Fawcett. 


BREWSTER’S MILLIONS— 
Paramount: Artcraft 


F Roscoe Arbuckle has ever done anything 

equalling his work in ‘‘Brewster’s Mil- 
lions,’’ we have yet to see it. The title is 
the only thing recognizable in the screen 
version of this tried-and-trusty old stock 
vehicle, but you'll forget the liberties taken 
with the plot in watching this heavyweight 
champion of comedians. From the first 
close-up, as Monte Brewster at the age of 
one year, shaking dice with cubes of sugar, 
to the final fade-out, Arbuckle 
apparently effortless manner creates laugh 
after laugh. 
without dramatic value and replete with 
decidedly keystonic situations but cleverly 
handled, and very well directed. You'll 


enjoy it. 
DOUBLE ADVENTURE—Pathe 


OW we know where all the nice little 

automatic pistols went, when the 
armistice was signed—Pathe commandeered 
them for this serial. It gets away to a 
flying start with a perfectly good murder, 
a drugged heroine and an indestructible 
hero, known in private life, if he ever has 
such a thing, as Charles Hutchison. 


FRONTIER OF THE STARS— 
Paramount: Artcraft 


OT a western story, as one might be 
led to believe from the title, but a tale 
of the New York east side, with that 
excellent actor, Thomas Meighan, as the 
young gangster who comes under the refin- 
ing influence of a crippled girl of the 
tenements, the latter part well played by 
the big-eyed Faire Binney. Smooth, rapid 
action distinguishes the plot which, though 
it verges at times upon the melodramatic, 
will hold your interest throughout. A good 
picture. 


HIS ENEMY’S DAUGHTER— 
Chandler 


HERE is little novelty in the theme, 

but a competent star and cast, and good 
direction, make this acceptable. It is the 
story of a man who is betrayed by his best 
friend, and finds an opportunity for revenge 
through his love for the friend’s child. 
Helen Badgeley plays the child with a 
natural charm sadly lacking in many 
juvenile actresses. Vincent Serrano, more 
celebrated on the stage than on the screen, 
is the principal, and does very well. The 
title is the crudest thing about the picture. 


RICH GIRL, POOR GIRL— 
Universal 

HE old story of the twin sisters who 

| were parted—one to be brought up in 
luxury, the other to know only the hardships 
of poverty. Of course you know from the 
very beginning that all the double exposures 
are simply leading to the finding of the 
waif and bringing her back to a home of 
luxury, but that doesn’t make the dual 
adventures of pretty little Gladys Walton 
any the less interesting. There are the 


familiar ingredients of gangsters, kidnap- 
pers, and a drunken father; but as these 
are never offensive, you can just sit back 
and look at Gladys. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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structive and authoritative way in the booklet 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 713V 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me a copy of ‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
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Charm that has a Single Source 


| beauty which serenely stands the scrutiny of repeated glances, 
artifice plays small part. 


A clear, radiant, youthful complexion, the brightness of the eyes and 
the sheen and lustre of the hair have but a single source—internal 
cleanliness. Internal cleanliness is the originator of charm, the hand- 
maid to beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. 


Nature uses the blood as a means of feeding the skin. Each one of 
the millions of skin cells lies as it were on the bank of a tiny blood- 
stream, whose function it is to bring nourishment to the cells. 


If the organs of elimination do not function properly, poisons are 
formed, absorbed by the blood; and these tiny streams bring contami- 
nation, not nourishment, to the skin cells. Do you not see the danger? 
It is these poisons that are the most common cause of unattractiveness. 
Facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness are all traceable to them. 


Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable aid to a 
clear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels to regular and 
thorough evacuations, thus keeping the body free of those poisons 
that mar the skin and endanger health. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any unpleasant or weakening 
effects. It does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or griping, nor 
interfere with the day’s work or play. 


WORKS ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens the food waste. This 
enables the many tiny muscles, in the walls of the intestines, contracting and expand- 
ing in their normal way, to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes naturally 
out of the system. 

Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain easy, thorough 
bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit in the world, and the 
single source of beauty, attractiveness and personal charm. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trademark. 
How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a plain, in- 


*“A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
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Eloquent 


EYES 


ARING eyes that glance side- 
D long through dark lashes. 
Eyes that flash ‘‘Beware”™ 
from beneath a shadowing fringe. 
Languorous eyes with sleepy lids 
Gladys Walton, that sweep their silken lashes 
Universal Film eege e s 
Star, noted for her upon the cheek. 
expressive eyes. Always the eyes that are eloquent 
have long, beautiful lashes to 
intensify their light, be it spark- 
ling or softly lambent. 





You can make your eyes luminous, fasci- 
nating, by nourishing the lashes and 
aiding their growth with Lashlux. In 
Brown or Dark, it darkens them immedi- 
ately, making them a. pear heavy and 
glossy. Brown, Dark, or Colorless, 50c. 
At drug or department stores, or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand Street WN. 2.¢, 


LASHLU 


means luxuriant lashes 























Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 
Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
134 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ills. 








fascinating Hawaiian music 
or latest songs on the Ukulele, 
you will be in demand. Prof. 
Harry J. Clarke's latest method 
now enables you to play the Uku- 
é lele in a few weeks. is easy as read- 
iaug a novel. No previous knowledge necessary. Famous 





: Moving Picture Stars have learned to play it. We give 
Day or pight classes. 3 mente’ coupes complete ipetrection om ou FREE a handsome Ukulele if you enroll now. Write 
Genersi Phot : rm r Py i Ar : 
cameras. Expert lnstractors. Installments taken. ‘Emile Brunet of free Narrative of Hawaiian © and offer. No 


operates studios New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- obligations! Send now! 


delphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 3A, New York 


tht By Mail. 
OPERATORS NEEDED NOW-—-GOOD PAY—RAPID PROMOTION 
Men and boys needed for Merchant Marine, Big Land Wireless Stations, Railroad and 
Telegraph Companies, Commercial Concerns, Lake and Ocean Steamships. Salaries start 


at $125 a month plus Room and Board, which means more than $200 a 
month. One of our recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year. Chance to 
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see the world or locate in land station in America. Y 

COMPLETE COURSE BY MAIL. Some of our students have passed commercial “ 

examinations in ten weeks. One student secured license in eight weeks. Start study- yr 

ing NOW in spare time at home. We furnish FREE to every student, our marvelous f 

\ iY % new automatic *‘Natrometer’’ which transmits wireless messages in 600 different com- "4 

binations. Operates at any speed from 1 to 30 words a minute. You receive this » 

instrument after your enrollment; it becomes vour personal property upon comple- Ww 
A, tion of our course. Send for FREE BOOK “Wireless The Opportunity of Today.” . 4 

Foal ) N\ NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept.521, Washington, D.C. 
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A Glimpse of the Heights 


(Continued from page 58) 


East Side—an enigmatic girl with the pure 
frail face of an angel and the big coarse 
limbs of peasant stock. Others trailed up 
the dingy stairs—girls who hailed Aileen 
with familiar banter; strange boys who 
blushed and always mumbled “pleased t’ 
meet ya’ as Amy introduced them. 

It was Garry Kenyon’s variation on this 
monotonous formula which first impressed 
Aileen with the fact that he was different. 

“How do you do, Miss Kelley?” he in- 
quired as he took her hand. 

“Just as I please,’’ she thrust in return, 
thinking him one of Ai.y’s gang who had 
put on airs to “‘kid”’ her. 

Looking up at him, she saw the warmth 
die out of his eyes, knew that her apparent 
rudeness had been a social error, and took 
his arm impulsively. 

“Come on,” she commanded, “‘we better 
get in on the punch before it’s all drank up.” 

She led him into the parlor, a place of 
frowning family crayon, and furniture of the 
Golden Oak Renaissance period, hazy with 
the smoke of cigarettes that were fast re- 
deeming its stiff and painful cleanliness, and 
brightened for the cccasion by gay tissue 
streamers from the five and ten. 

Garry brought her a glass of the insipid 
punch, and she made room for him on the 
sofa, with an appreciative glance at his sun- 
tanned face and athletic leanness. 

“Aren’t you with anybody?” he asked. 

“Here on the sofa?”’ 

‘“‘No—here at Miss Knoles’ party.” 

“I come alone.” 

“So did I.” 

And only Aileen foresaw that this cir 
cumstance of being alone in a roomful of 
couples would eventually couple them too, 

“You don’t know Amy real well, do you?” 
she inquired. “I heard you say ‘Miss 
Knoles’.”’ 

He laughed, showing teeth as white and 
even as her own. 

“We went to school together, but she’s 
grown: up since and I’ve moved from the 
neighborhood,’’ he replied. ‘And I’m pretty 
'busy now, studying law,” he added with 
the self-importance of youth. 

Then the games started. The little parlor 
was too small for dancing, so the hostess re- 
sorted to the amusements of childhood 
parties. First there was blind man’s buff, 
with Amy as blind man, followed by a 
blonde milliner as tall and frigid as Diana 
herself. Then puss-in-the-Corner, with a 
great thumping of heavy shoes and flutter- 
ing of_skirts, and this naturally led to For- 
feits and Post Office. Naturally, the law 
student and the shopgirl became Garry 
and Aileen to each other after their first 
formal kiss. 

He took her in to supper, and home after- 
ward. There was no opportunity for talk 
in the crowded street-car, and she was able 
for the first time to study him detachedly as 
he stood beside her, swaying easily as they 
| jerked around the frequent corners. 

He was different—this she realized with- 

out knowing exactly how. He didn’t put 
on airs, he was companionable without being 
“fresh,” and she had never been treated 
with such courtesy as he had shown this 
evening—but yet he had not taken extra 
pains to make a good impression upon her. 
She was certain of that—he had been so 
genuinely natural. She fell to studying his 
hand. It was uncalloused, clean-nailed, 
firm and capable. Aileen decided she had 
never met a boy she liked so well. 

And Garry, young pagan that he was, 
wondered whether he had gone far enough 
with this shy girl, who didn’t seem aware of 
her beauty, to get the good-night kiss he 
wanted! His idea of love was a mere subli- 
mated selfishness—chivalrous and _ protec- 
tive, to give the lad his due—but essentially 
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earthbound. He was twenty then, and two 
years of worship at the impersonal shrine of 
Woman had given him only zest for his 
first amatory adventure, with nothing of 
abnegation or understanding. 

The long ride ended, and when they Came 
silently to the door of the tenement where 
she roomed, Aileen saw its stark ugliness as 
though with new eyes and for the first time. 
In her confusion she dropped her key, and 
they fumbled for it together, laughing. 
Their pulsing fingers met, and he squeezed 
her hand in an instant of daring inspiration. 
It was not snatched away, and his heart 
beat faster. 

Aileen slipped the key into the lock, half- 
opened the door, and turned. In the little 
fragment of time required to do this, she 
had read her heart, coolly, accurately, with 
that restraint of impulse that governs every 
decision of a working girl of the city. 

“We had a swell time together, you and 
me,” she said wistfully, ‘‘but you gotta run 
along now.” 

“Yes, the best of friends, and all that, you 
know. I call ita shame. How about Wed- 
nesday night—Aileen?”’ 

“‘I—I ain’t got any place to have callers.” 

“Then we'll go to a show.” 

“That'll be lovely.” 

She gave him her hand, and they were 
silent while his strong fingers contracted 
around her soft palm. He stepped closer, 
and she raised her expectant face as a child 
might have done. With cool untrembling 
lips she returned his kiss gently. 

“Good-night, Garry,’’ she murmured. 

“Till Wednesday, dear.”’ 

And so they parted. 

Declaration and response had passed be- 
tween them, according to her understanding 
of the unwritten code that governs metro- 
politan lovers. Yet they were not bound in 
even the slightest degree, nor would they be 
until he had given her the ring. Ifa further 
trial of one another should prove unsatis- 
factory to either, they would fail to kiss at 
their next parting, and the affair would be 
ended. Meanwhile, all in one evening, they 
had met, found each other attractive, and 
committed themselves to “going together’ 
to the exclusion of anyone else, for such is 
the time-honored custom of Aileen’s world. 

While this code had not Garry’s allegi- 
ance, he understood it sufficiently well to 
know what Aileen considered his position in 
the affair, as well as what she considered 
hers. But the freedom of withdrawal ex- 
tended to him as well, so he felt no depress- 
ing responsibility, but only the thrill of 
entering upon the first phase of a harmless 
and charming adventure. 

When Aileen reached her room she lit the 
gas jet and turned to a mirror as instinct- 
ively as a homing pigeon heads towards its 
cote. The face she saw had a charm of its 
own—bravery engendered by days and 
nights of loneliness and spiritual starvation, 
—purity of blue eyes and childish lips. 
Quiet and wistful it was, but no more 
alluring or provocative than the chromo of 
Saint Cecelia over the pink pine dresser. 
It gave her no answer to the enigma of why 
Garry had chosen her in preference to the 
prettier, cleverer, more cultured girl she 
knew he might have had for the asking. 

“A real gent like him,” she thought, ‘“‘to 
fall for a mutt like me!’”’ 

She undressed, pondering while she me- 
chanically folded the green gown into its 
tissue-lined drawer and stuffed newspaper 
into her pumps to hold their shape. 

If everything broke right, she thought— 
if they got along with each other—she’d 
show him that he hadn’t picked a loser. It 
wasn’t too late to start in—she could go to 
night school, and by keeping her eyes and 
ears open day-times, soak in, somehow, that 





breeding for which she had no better defini- 
tion than “‘class.”’ 

When she finally dozed off into a pleasant 
sleep, in her heart was still glowing warmly 
the gratitude which is the greater part of 
an unsought woman’s love. 

On Wednesday night Garry was admitted 
by Aileen’s landlady, and her shop-girl ac- 
quaintances saw them together on the 
Avenue. Thus they passed definitely into 
the status of “keeping steady company.” 

And what a good time they had that 
evening! No program of “pop” vaudeville 
and movies was ever before so enchanting; 
they held hands shamelessly, rocked with 
tearful laughter when the comedian aimed 
a pointed joke at them, and wept in vicari- 
ous grief at the sorrows flashed on the 
screen. 
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Then came sodas, and the long laughing | 


walk home, when they spread their infec- 
tious gaiety freely among the passers-by. 
A late shop-keeper leaning upon his show- 
case beamed upon them; a slatternly tene- 
ment mother, carrying her beer pail in a 
black bag, peered after them long and wist- 
fully, and then climbed her stairway slowly, 
blinking. y 

It was written so plainly upon their happy 
faces that the sunny world lay before Garry, 
awaiting his conquering hand; that love 
was to Aileen a dew-drenched garden, frag- 
rant and wonderful; and that neither knew 
these things cannot last forever, or that 
Youth is Youth because it dies. 

So an enchanted Summer fled. Beyond 
a few impetuous and ill-advised attempts at 
self-improvement, such as changing her 
accustomed newspaper for a daily that 
boasted fewer illustrations and smaller 
headlines, Aileen’s education made no prog- 
ress. The thought of Garry monopolized 
her days as Garry himself monopolized her 
evenings, for successful love, despite all the 
fictioneers have said to the contrary, is not 
a stimulus to endeavor, but a soothing 
narcotic of poppy-like insidiousness. 

Unfortunately, the night schools opened 
on an evening when Garry had gallery 
tickets for Aileen’s first taste of grand opera. 
She recklessly postponed her enrollment, 
which she had seriously determined to make 
at the first opportunity. Later she sum- 
moned courage to discuss her problem with 
Garry—and let any woman who has loved 
judge of the heroism required to discuss 
one’s shortcomings with one’s beloved! 

It was on an evening in early Fall that 
Aileen first broached the subject, after they 
had finished their plans for that great holi- 
day of the shopgirl—Sunday. 

“IT know a place over in Jersey,”’ he had 
said, ‘‘where we can walk miles through the 
woods and never see a house or another 
soul. How would you like to spend the day 
alone with the birds and wildflowers—and 
me?”’ 

“T bet I’d just love it!’’ 

“We'll go for a long hike, and I'll cook 
lunch on a campfire. Tea, chops, bread and 
butter, fruit—how’s that? And let’s see 
you’d better wear low heels and things 
that’ll wash out, dear—the woods are no 
place for party clothes.”’ 

“IT got a pair of tennis sneakers that'll be 
just the thing—when you going to meet me, 
Garry?” 

“Is nine o'clock too early?” 

“Oh, no—that’ll give me lots of time to 
get ready in.”’ 

He held his arms out in mute appeal, and 
she stepped into them, her hands on his 
shoulders, her upturned face starry-eyed 
and tender. The stillness that followed 
was broken only by an occasional sigh. 

“Aileen,” he whispered finally, ‘Aileen 





“What, Garry?” 
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Needless repairing! Every 
week the lady of the house 
has to spend some of her 
time sewing on buttons 
and repairing buttonholes 


in the laundry. In fam- 
ilies where the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit is 
worn, all this trouble is 
saved, in so far as the 
underwear is concerned. 
There’s only one button, 
seldom in need of atten- 
tion, instead of a whole 
row to look after. 
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CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 


HEN you change from winter 

underwear to the lighter 

weights this spring, you are 
doing it for the sake of comfort. 
Why not be sure of comfort in ft 
as well as weight ? 


There is just one union suit that will 
give you this perfect comfort. It is 
the union suit with just ove button—the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


Because it eliminates the useless row 
of buttons up and down the front, 
which pull the edges and wrinkle the 
surface, it lets your body enjoy the 
full benefit of the garment’s skilful 
fashioning. 

This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of 
combed cotton materials, and in lisle 
and pure mercerized garments, silk 
trimmed. We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog describing 
the complete line. 

The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 
Men’s garments: $2.50, $3.50 and $4.00. 

Boys’ garments: $1.50. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Albany, New York 
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Not 6 Wrinkle | 


Wonderful as it seems, you can now learn, 
without one penny of cost, the amazing 
secret of the marvelously smooth, velvety, 
soft skin free from wrinkles possessed by 
famous Oriental beauties. 

Every woman who now worries and frets over 
the eppeasanes of tiny lines and crowsfeet in the 
skin of her face and neck is own enemy if she 
does not at once obtain a FREE 
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postpaid copy of this famous 
book and learn for yourself the 
wonderful secret of a smooth, 
beautiful skin egy from 
is) | age-telling wrinkles. Send today! 
; / Princess Tokio Company 

wei. 150M. State St. Dept. 42, Chicago | 
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10c to25c a Day Pay 

For the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 


Handsomely finished Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving. 


Over 2 Years’ Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Mode! here shown. 18 
months—2 years on other 
popular models. Conven- 
ient monthly payments, 
Enjoy your Symphonola 
while paying. 


Plays All Records 
Using stee! needles, as 
Symphonola, Victor, Col- 
umbia, Emerson, without 
expensive extra attach- 
ments; Pathe or Edison 
Records with sapphire or 
diamond points. 


Records 70c Postpaid 
Symphonola Records playable on 
any phonograph. Contain best 
of music. Get our latest Reco: 
list, save money 


Beautiful Book FREE 

Illustrates Symphonolas in nat- 

ural colors. Fall details prices 

terms, construction. A postal 
uickly brings it. Get your copy 
OW — it’s FREE. 


Inc., Desk;SPP-421 1 Buffalo,N.Y. 


Cultivate 
our Beauty = 


Have a youthfal appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 

it hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
from lines, pimples and blackheads; strengthen 
sagging facial muscles —all through following our 
aimple directions. Thousands have done so. No 
drugs, mo big expense and quick results. Send for 
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latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept. 17, 215 Ne. Michigan B c 

(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’'s Work) 


Make More Money! 











FREE Send address teday and we wil! mail to 
you absolutely free a book containing 
many helpful suggestions on writing and selling 
Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, etc. You may 
devote all or onl opere hours to this fascinating 
work. Hundreds of publishersand film companies are 
constantly inthemarketand paying liberally for good 
manuscripts. you want to become a successful 
writer and increase your income, send for this free book today. 
Atias Publishing Co., 539 Butier Building, Cincinnati, O. 
















| bountiful success for her to share. 





“I—I wanted to say how much I loved 
you, but I couldn’t . . it’s too wonder- 
ful. . . and too holy.” 

Her hands crept up to hold him closer. 

““Garry—feel my heart beatin’, Garry?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“It’s—it’s all for you, Garry 
every beat.” 

“IT know, darling.” 

“Lissen, Garry—I don’t want you should 
be ashamed of me, never.”’ 

“Ashamed of you—the dearest, the most 
beautiful . A 

_“Hush, Garry—give me a chanct. I 
ain’t in your class—I never had no educa- 
tion. I’m ignorant—and the only good 
thing I got to say for myself is that I’m 
wise to it. I’m goin’ to study, Garry. I’m 
goin’ to make somepin’ of myself.”’ 

“What do you mean—exactly?” 

“Well—how to talk right, and mostly 
how to act like a lady without tryin’.”’ 

“IT could help you with the first part, 
dear.” 

“Will you really—will you learn me to 
talk like you do?” 

“Teach you, Aileen.” 

“That’s the word—teach me. 
to night school, Garry.” 

“You darling—why, you'll be giving me 
pointers in grammar in a few weeks. You 
little bunch of ambition!’ 

Silence followed, broken by the hollow 
beat of approaching footsteps. They drew 
apart as a policeman passed, and when the 
rhythmic diminuendo of his brogans had 
died away Garry took her hand again. 

, “Gee,”’ she exclaimed, “it must be awful 
ate.” 

“I'd better go now.” 

He bent to kiss her, and found her cheek 
wet with tears. 

“‘Aileen—why—what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing Garry—just happy.” 

So, content with nothing more, they 
passed through the supreme moment of 
their love—both dimly prescient that never 
again would come this silent and sacred 
communion that transfigured them and 
glorified the dingy hallway. 

Finally she whispered: 

“T hate to let you go, Garry, but—your 
Fe. 

““Good-night, darling.” 

“Till Sunday,” she breathed. 

“Yes, dear,” he promised, and wrenched 
himself unwillingly away. 

He walked to the corner in a luminous 
trance of glowing visions and exalted re- 
solves that accompanied him throughout his 
homeward journey. What a dear girl she 
was, he thought, so sweet and so tenderly 
beautiful. Her love made him a better man 
than he had ever been before. (He was only 
twenty!) She had entrusted her happiness 
to him, and he would prove himself worthy 
by his high achievements, by winning a 
He saw 
himself at thirty, the envy of all other young 
lawyers; at forty, with deferential partners, 
vast offices, hundreds of clerks, fabulous 
retainers from great corporations. Aileen 
should have servants, diamonds, motor 
cars. They would winter in Florida. . . 

At this point he turned into his home 
street, and the light burning in the living 
room of his family’s apartment reminded 
him that it was very late. His mother 
might have worried, he thought guiltily. 
Snapping the night-latch, he tiptoed into 
the living room, found her placidly sewing, 
and was immediately reassured. 

“Why did you wait up for me? You 
shouldn’t worry so much, Mother,” he pro- 
tested, dropping his hat on the piano. 

“But I didn’t worry, Junior,” she replied, 
with more regard for his peace of mind than 
the truth. It was characteristic of her that 


I’m goin’ 


she used no affectionate abbreviations, still 
calling her husband “‘Garfield” after twenty- 
five years of married life. 

“I wasn’t sleepy,” she continued, “and I 
thought my boy might be hungry. I'll 
put on the tea—and I saved some of your 
favorite dessert.” 

His gray-haired, gray-eyed mother was 
the daughter of a family whose failing for- 
tunes had brought them to dingy Third 
Avenue. Here she had passed from youth 
to womanhood, hating the neighborhood 
with the bitterness of a girl suddenly de- 
prived of all that had made her teens worth 
while. After a long period of carefully, 
systematically weighing the young men of 
the Avenue, she had coldly selected Garfield 
Kenyon as the best adapted to quick ma- 
terial success. The moment their honey- 
moon ended, she had begun to scheme and 
plan for his advancement, and had now 
pushed him from an obscure bank clerkship 
to the cashier’s office and herself from Third 
Avenue to Washington Heights. 

She knew, of course, that she had made 
mistakes in the management of her hus- 
band, but consoled herself with the thought 
that her son should profit by them. He 
should have a better start, with friendships 
that were worth while; he should go to 
college and form associations there that 
would later be his connections down-town. 
Her plans for him were so unbounded as 
was her faith in her generalship. 

After bringing Garry his tea and pudding, 
she pushed over the sugar and cream for 
his convenience and sat down, concealing 
her anxiety so well that he chatted easily 
and unsuspectingly with her until he had 
finished. 

“It’s near the end of the term,” she said 
at last, ‘how are you prepared for exami- 
nations?” 

“Boned up right to the minute, Mother.” 

“Then perhaps you'll be first?” 

“‘Well—you know that Moe Levine has a 
wonderful memory—but I’m pretty sure of 
second or third.” 

“That’s splendid, Junior.”” A pause fol- 
lowed, while she sought for an opening to 
his heart, which she felt had closed against 
her for the first time these last few weeks. 

“You've been a good boy, dear,”’ she said 
at last, ““you’ve made me very happy.” 

“T hope I always shall, Mother.”’ 

“Some people would call me sinfully 
proud and selfish, but I think I’ve got the 
best son in the whole world.” 

He blushed, and looked up to be touched 
by the love that illuminated her face, soft- 
ening its hard outline and warming her cold 
eyes with a gentle mist. 

“It’s always been my ideal,’’ she said, 
“that a mother should be more than the 
giver of a living body to her children. I 
want to lead you as far as I can into the 
world—to solve your problems, bear part 
of your troubles, give you an older and wiser 
pair of eyes to help you see your way 
through life. I won’t be with you always, 
you know, and I want to feel, when I finally 
lay down my work and fold my hands, that 
they have done for you everything they 
could.” 

Like many mothers, Mrs. Kenyon had no 
sense of the unfairness of this attack. She 
cared only that Garry’s impulsive youn 
heart was quick to respond when this ‘aaa 
was touched, and such treatment had never 
failed in the past. She watched him, alert 
under her assumed mantle of gentle melan- 
choly. 

He toyed nervously with his napkin-ring, 
looked up and, dodging her eye, down again. 
She felt a sudden dread that he might with- 
hold his confidence now, for the first time, 
when it had never before-been so terribly, 
vitally important to have it. 
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But he finally lifted a flushed and candid 
face to hers, and she suppressed a sigh of 
relief as she prepared to listen sympathetic- 
ally. 

“Mother,” he confided, ‘“‘there’s some- 
thing you can help me with, I—I didn’ t 
want to tell you until you’d met the girl” — 
here Mrs. Kenyon half nodded ir. apprecia- 
tion of her suspicion’s accuracy—‘‘but I’m 
—in love. And you'll love her too, when 
you see her—she’s the dearest, sweetest 
little chum any fellow could possibly have 
—sort of little and slender and kiddish and 
wistful, you know.” 

Mrs. Kenyon nodded. She had planned 
that Garry should marry wisely, unimpul- 
sively, taking his time to pick the best in 
bi ceding and inheritance that was within 
his grasp, and doing it neither before thirty 
nor after thirty-five. Summoning her cool- 
ness and confidence to meet this sudden 
menace, she said: 

“Tell me more about her, Junior—where 
did you meet her, and who is she?” 

“T went down to Amy Knoles’ birthday 
party, you know, just for the sake of old 
times on the Avenue. She was there, and 
she stood out in that cheap crowd like—like 
a violet in a bunch of sunflowers. Her name 
is Aileen—don’t you think that’s a sweet 
name, Mother? Aileen Kelley.” 

“Is she one of the Newburgh Kelleys, 
the American Linen Company people?” 

“Oh, no—her family were poor; her father 
and mother died when she was just a child, 
and she’s been supporting herself ever since. 
Isn’t that wonderful, though?” 

Mrs. Kenyon looked away to avoid the 
candor and trust that beamed in her son’s 
eyes. 

‘How has she supported herself?” 

“Why, she clerks in the same store with 
Amy Knoles. A five and ten cent store on 
Second Avenue. And that brings me to the 
point where you could help, Mother. You 
see, she’s had to work so hard ever since 
she was just a kid, that she hasn’t been able 
to get much of an education. She speaks 
—East Side Manhattanese. But she’s 
amazingly bright and eager to improve her- 
self. She’s going to night school.” 

“Has she attended very long?” 

“Well, I meant to say, she’s going to go. 
I’m to help her with that part—the book 
knowledge. But there’s all the rest— 
manners and etiquette and clothes and such 
—you could do so much for her if you only 
would, Mother.” 

“We'll talk it over when she calls,’’ said 
Mrs. Kenyon, still avoiding Garry’s eyes. 
“When are you going to see her again?”’ 

“We're going out in the woods Sunday,” 
he answered, “‘for a long hike. Aileen has 
never had much out-of-doors, the poor 
dear.” 

He rattled on about their plans for the 
holiday, unaware of how deeply his auditor 
was absorbed in thought. This must be 
stopped before it went any further, she 
decided, but how? Garfield’s father was 
worthless in a matter of this kind. Their 
Sunday walk in the woods seemed to offer 
a clue, a suggestion of a plan. but it evaded 
her tantalizingly. If only Garfield would 
keep on talking! Suppose he brought the 
girl home with him Sunday evening, what 
would happen? An idea suddenly flashed 
into being, and it was so simple that she 
smiled. Why, the situation would take 
care of itself; there would be nothing to do 
except to keep her hands off and be properly 
sympathetic when it was all over. 

“And I know a little swamp that’s just 
rank with wild berries at this season,” 
Garry concluded, ‘‘she’s going to have her 
first chance to eat them au naturel.” 

“But she may be a little hungry at the 
end of the day, dear,’’ Mrs. Kenyon inter- 
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Big Prices Paid 
to ARTISTS 


EADING illustrators and commercial artists — both 
men and women—are frequently paid $250, $500, 
$1,000 and even more for single illustrations or designs 
—and their work is eagerly sought. 
Good commercial art is vital to modern business—millions 


of dollars are paid for it yearly by thousands of advertisers, 
periodicals, publishers and others. 


Earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing — the opportunities 
open to properly trained commercial artists have never been 
excelled. Enter this modern profession where you can put your 
natural ability to its best use. Learn at home in your spare time 
by the up-to-the-minute “Federal” Home-Study Method—a proven 
result-getter. It teaches you step by step, without need of previous 
training or experience. You receive individual personal criticisms 
on your drawings. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and commercial artists have 
endorsed Federal Training as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial De- 
signing. On the Federal Advisory Council are nationally known artists and 
illustrators—men and women who have won true success. You can now profit 
by the advice and experience of many of them, through original lessons con- 
tributed exclusively to the Federal Course. 

Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. Chambers, a leading 
magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink artist 
called the “Painter with the pen;” Harold Gross, for many years Designer 
for the Gorham Co.; D. Jj. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago 
Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many 
illustrations for “Cream of Wheat;” C. Matlack.Price, an 
authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the 
well known animal painter; Neysa McMein, mag- 
azine covers; F. E. Schoonover, L. V. Carroll, Gayle 
Porter Hoskins and N. C. Wyeth, all illustrators and 
designers widely recognized as leaders. 


Get This Free Book, ““ YOUR FUTURE” 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this book. 
Every ambitious young man and woman should read 
it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in 
colors, and shows remarkable work by Federal 
Students. It describes the fascinating 
Federal Home-Study Method, easy to 
learn and apply —and tells of op- 
portunities in this field that 
will open your eyes. 


Send the Coupon ea, 
Stating your age. 








303 Federal Schools Building 


Gentlemen — Please send me 
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( Write rest of your address plainly in margin.) 








Federal School of Commercial Designing 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“YOUR FUTURE,” 
for which I enclose 6c in stamps, 
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Intimate Stories of the 


‘cern. Greatest Movie Stars 
f~» Know your favorite star as inti- 


mately as a good friend. All the 
little personal things that make 
them so human and lovable, their 
problems, joys, loves, their work 
and their play. Be an authority 
on their lives, 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The **Movie Mirror’’ Library lays bare 


in their own words the personal lives of 
the greatest stars, Written by them— 
for YOU 


READ THESE NAMES 
The first 12 books issued contain the 


life stories, full color pictures (on cover) 
pen and ink portraits and personal 
letters from these great stars : 


Lillian Gish Colleen Moore 
Harriet Hammond Doraldina 
Viola Dana Wesley Barry 
Corinne Griffith Mae Murray 
William S. Hart Ben Turpin 
Wallace Reid Bert Lytell 


SHORT TIME OFFER 


You must act quickly before edition is 
exhausted— NOW. Send only one 
dollar today and start your movie 
library at once. All 12 books will be 


sent by return mail. 


WELLER SERVICE 
Dept. E, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Special prices and a one my 
to agents and sellers. 
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Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this sea- 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms, 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth—and is easy 
to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. NX, 339 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 
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I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. | 

would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right.” 

The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 


“I hear you. 
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posed, cleverly and casually adding: “Why 
not bring her in for a cup of tea and a 
sandwich on the way home?”’ 

“That'll be splendid,” he exclaimed, tak- 
ing the bait with avidity. ‘Then you and 

|Aileen can get acquainted—we'll have a 
quiet evening together—I know you and 
Dad will just love her.” 

“I’m sure I shall,” his mother agreed, “‘if 
she'll only come. But you say she’s a shy 
sort of girl—she may be timid about calling 
on us in her outdoor things.”’ 

“Oh, I'll take care of that,’’ Garry volun- 
teered, ‘‘she shan’t know she’s coming until 
she’s here, so she'll have no chance to 
refuse.”’ 

Mrs. Kenyon rose with mixed feelings, 
irritated at her son’s stupidity, yet thankful 
for his ignorance and innocence. 

“T’ll have a little tea all ready for her,” 
she said, ‘‘Now you've been up late enough 
—you must run along to sleep. I’m going, 
too, so switch off the light.” 

Garry pushed the button, and put his 
arm about his mother’s waist to guide her 
through the dark parlor. Before they 
separated at the bedroom hall he whispered: 

“Just think, dear—some day you'll have 
a daughter as well asa son. Have you ever 
wanted a daughter?” 

Her reply was a revelation—in its implica- 
| tion it summed up this remarkable woman’s 
character. ; 

“Before you came, Garfield,” she told 
him, “I made up my mind to love you just 
as much if you were a girl instead of a boy.” 

She half-moved to kiss him, but stopped 
|at the thought of her plans for Sunday 
evening. 

‘““Good-night, Junior,” she said instead. 

“Sweet dreams, Mother.” 

And long before he had ceased visioning 
and tossing, she had dismissed the problem 
of eliminating this cheap and vulgar shop- 
girl from her son’s future, and slept the deep 
slumber of unworried confidence! 


T was high, hot noon, and Aileen and 

Garry stood upon a small expanse of grass, 
flecked with goldenrod, running down to a 
ledge of naked granite that marked the 
cornice of the Palisades. Below them the 
cliff dropped, a sheer hundred feet of stark 
precipice, and the wrinkled blue Hudson 
flowed so near to its base that Aileen saw 
only a narrow green ribbon of forest between 
rock and river. The far away sound was a 
silver thread, and Long Island a nebulous 
mist of robin’s-egg blue that faded intang- 
ibly into the horizon. Dominating all was 
the great expanse of water to the North, 
sail-dotted and tortured by the paddles of 
stately white steamers, but calm as if 
sentient of its consequence. 

Aileen threw back her head and flung out 
her eager arms as though to seize upon the 
scene and hold it forever close to her beauty- 
starved soul. 

“My,” she sighed, ‘‘ain’t it just too grand 
for words?” 

Garry turned from her in distaste, realiz- 
ing only the vulgar emptiness of her excla- 
mation. Here, he thought, where he had 
searched his soul vainly for words to capture 
but one aspect of all this grandeur, she 
sought to sum it up in a phrase cheaply 
redolent of the shop and gutter. 

“Gee,”’ she said, turning, “I’m terrible 
hot.” 

“Very hot,” corrected Garry. 

The color raced back to her fatigue-pale 
cheeks as she pressed her thin white lips 
together. Garry’s constant corrections of 
her English had irritated her all morning. 
She had it coming to her, she thought, for 
being boob enough to ask for them; but 
couldn’t the poor fish see he was spoiling 
their whole day? 


’ 





Garry crashed off abruptly through the 
underbush, an aluminum pail gleaming in 
his hand. Aileen laid herself luxuriously on 
the grass, rolled up her sleeves, and opened 
her throat to the cooler air that flowed up 
from the river. 

When Garry returned he set his dripping 
pail down upon a flat rock and began to 
break up hardwood boughs for a fire. 
Aileen wondered at what was apparently the 
first lapse in his unfailing thoughtfulness. 

“‘Ain’t—aren’t you going to offer me a 
drink?”’ she called. 

“I’m not sure of this water,” he flung 
- his shoulder. ‘Think I’d better boil it 

rat." 

So she moistened her dry mouth with a 
tender joint of grass and watched him pre- 
pare their lunch, then suddenly aware of an 
appetite, she bestirred herself to lay out the 
bread and butter, find the salt, and cut 
tomatoes. This was barely finished when 
he brought the chops from the fire and 
arranged them into clumsy, juice-dripping 
sandwiches. 

Followed a silent half-hour of contented 
munching. At last Aileen smiled her satis- 
faction across their rocky table to Garry— 
only to be repelled by what she saw. His 
mouth was greasy; perspiring over the fire 
had traced little grime-edged rivulets down 
his dusty face, and his fingernails were 
black with char and suet. Instinctively her 
eyes flicked to her own hands, and their 
condition earned Garry his forgiveness. 

“‘Where’s that non-drinkable water?’’ she 
demanded. ‘We better both wash up.” 

At the little pool where he had found 
water, Garry showed her how to use the fine 
sand at the bottom in lieu of soap. Back 
at their eyrie upon the cliff, he found an 
inviting couch of delicate pale ferns, and 
they abandoned themselves to the soporific 
after-effects of a heavy outdoor meal. 

Dimly conscious of the vast turquoise 
arch overhead, and the Olympian magnifi- 
cence of their high nest, they drowsed for a 
golden hour. Then Garry stirred, found the 
hard ground irksome, and arose. Here and 
there a late daisy pied the green of their 
little mead, and, thinking he might weave 
a crown, he looked at Aileen to wonder how 
it would become her fair head. 

But he saw only that her outstretched 
arm was slim-wristed and round, and her 
breast white as the waist that betrayed its 
girlish purity of contour. For a long mo- 
ment he gazed, rapt in the sudden realiza- 
tion that he was a man and she a woman; 
that love is possession as well as adoration. 
Then, with a self-denying shake of his head, 
he turned and strode to their granite table, 
where, with a great clattering of tinware, he 
began packing the cook kit. 

Aileen stirred, sat up blinking, and called: 

“Garry! That ain’t so nice.” 

“Sorry, dear,”’ he responded contritely, 
“I didn’t intend to spoil your nap.” 

The wall that had been between them all 
morning—built of her irritation at his con- 
stant corrections, and of his resentment at 
finding the city sparrow out of place in the 
green free forest—was down at last, and 
both greeted its fall with glad relief. 

Aileen spoke with the candor of the newly 
awakened: 

“I been a bad girl, Garry, to get sore at 
you. But you might come over and love 
me, ‘stead of washing dishes.” 

She pursed her soft lips for his kiss, and 
made room for him beside her on the fern. 
But at the touch of his hot mouth something 
—not only the careful restraint of thought 
that civilization imposes, but a corporeal 
inhibition of arms and pulses as_ well— 
seemed to snap in both of them. Garry’s 
protective chivalry, which until now had 
been the greater part of his romantic nature, 
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was suddenly forgotten in his imperious 
need of her; and she knew only that the 
careful guarding of voice and action called 
modesty was supremely petty beside this 
glowing thrill of fiery surrender. 

Yet, as there is in all of us the urge of that 
moral sense which has set man above the 
brute, so in the hearts of these two was 
something more fundamental and more 
deeply seated even than the need of mating. 
A moment’s fusing embrace—then, as at the 
command of a silent omnipotence, her hands 
were thrusting at his shoulders; and in that 
same instant and as at the same signal, his 
arms fell and he stood back. 

His eyes were downcast and evasive; hers, 
candidly fearless, and there was only the 
faintest tremor in her voice when she spoke, 
with an attempt at lightness which might 
have been successful had he been wise 
enough to accept its hint. 

‘“‘We mustn’t play on the edge of the cliff, 
Garry. It’s—reckless.”’ 

She turned away with simulated careless- 
ness, but was halted by the explosion of a 
muffled sob behind her. Incredulous, she 
whirled ‘round, and discovered him upon 
his knees. 

“Aileen,” he implored hoarsely, “will you 
—can you—ever forgive me?” 

Her smooth brow wrinkled in perplexed 
wonder. 

“Forget it, Garry. 
pened and so do you. 
the less—decent?”’ 

“Of course not, but . ‘ 

“It should learn us a lesson, that’s all. 
It has me.” 

“And me too, but—”’ 

“That’s all you've got to admit; forget 
the rest,’’ interrupted Aileen, whose sure 
instinct knew that his shame cheapened 
herself. 

She put a period to the discussion by 
walking decisively to their table rock. He 
got to his feet, grateful now that she had 
not prolonged his impulsive exhibition. 

“C’mon over and help me pick up this 
young kitchen,’’ he heard in her clear cool 
voice. “It’s getting late.” 

So passed their only mad moment, and 
when at last they stood hand in hand on the 
bow of the homeward ferry, forgetting their 
sunburnt faces and tired limbs in the keen 
cool whipping of the evening breeze, their 
thoughts no longer dwelt upon it. But in 
their memories it was a live and perilous 
thing, waiting to be seized upon and used 
both as sword and shield in the conflict 
toward which the ferry carried them. They 
magnified its importance with the myopia 
of youth, for it would be years before either 
would admit that it could have happened 
with anyone else they had ever known—any 
other clean romantic lad, any other slim un- 
awakened girl. To Garry especially it was 
the sign and seal of their predestined mat- 
ing, _nd only a dean of psychologists could 
explain how this had somehow become the 
feeling that he now had a certain property 
right in her. 

So they drifted toward New York, and 
toward the battle that is inevitable when a 
man’s possessively selfish heart conflicts 
with a woman’s generous sacrificial brain; 
and they knew no prescience of the impend- 
ing tragic comedy, but only that the gra- 
cious twilight hid their dusty shoes and leaf- 
stained clothes, and worked magic glamor 
with the twinkling lights of the city by the 
river. 

It was at this same moment that Garry’s 
mother laid down her magazine and swung 
into the foyer hall of her apartment with 
the vigorous proud step that was character- 
istic of her. Seated at the telephone, she 
called a Washington Heights number, and 
was answered by a fresh girlish voice. 


I know what hap- 
Does it make us any 
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Can You Write a Photoplay? 


Neither could Martha Lord—at 
least so she thought until— 


Martha Lord, a “novice,” did not know 
that she could write a photoplay, but she 


desired to try, and so decided that she would. Six 
weeks later she sold her first play, “Hold Your 
Husband,” to Selznick. 

Then came “A Gamble With Innocence,” to the 
same organization. 
Ince. 
more than that—those “undreamed of” successes 
began a brilliant new career for her. 

Can you do as well as she—will you, man or 
woman, make a simple test to try your fitness— 


Then, “The Inner Sight” to 
Each one brought a handsome check. But, 


free? 


Will You Make— 


This Home Test 


If We Send It Free? 


HE Palmer Plan of Instruction in 
Photoplay Writing now introduces for 
the first time in the history of education 
by correspondence, a new method of dis- 
covering in men and women who may least 
suspect it, the presence of CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION—that fundamental 
qualification which is the photoplay- 
wright’s “‘key to success.” 


If you have it in you, you should de- 
velop it. 

If you lack it you should give up the 
idea of ever writing photoplays, for crea- 
tive imagination is inborn and cannot be 
acquired. 


Our simple test comes to you in the 
form of a confidential questionnaire pre- 
pared especially for us by Professor Mal- 
com Shaw MacLean, former instructor in 
short story writing at-Northwestern Uni- 
versity and University of Minnesota, in 
collaboration with H. H. Van Loan, 
America’s most prolific photoplay writer, 
author of “The Virgin of Stamboul,” “The 
Great Redeemer,” etcetera. 


You simply send for it and try it in the 
privacy of your home and without ex- 
pense. 

*“_* * * 


O those who answer it successfully, will be 

offered an opportunity to obtain competent 
training in photoplay authorship through the 
Department of Education of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if 
you lack the essentials to success—for this in- 
stitution serves the great producers who buy 
photoplays, as well as those who wish to learn 
the art of writing them; and, therefore, we 
must seek only those who are fitted for real 
achievement in this field. 

We are now beginning a search of the nation 
through this New-Method Test. And this is 
your opportunity to try that test—to learn if 
you are fitted for this profitable work. A new 
career awaits those who are so-fitted and who 
will develop their inborn abilities by studying 
during spare time at home. 

Thousands of new stories for photoplays are 
needed for next year’s production and the pres- 
ent writers cannot possibly supply this large 
number of scenarios. 

Your chance, therefore, if you succeed, is 
generously ample and insures an ever waiting 
market for your plays. 

* * * #* 


HEN your creative imagination is deter- 

mined, the Palmer Plan is available to 
you. It then teaches you the technique of 
photoplay construction. “Technique” is the 
form of writing which producers insist upon 
. the scenario before they will even read the 
play. 


The Palmer Plan is Frederick Palmer’s 
method of instruction—a method conceived and 
perfected by a man who, himself, wrote, sold 
and had produced fifty-two scenarios in one 
year. This course is of university calibre 
throughout and turns out fully equipped and 
finished writers. 

The Palmer Advisory Council—the men and 
women who direct the policies of this recog- 
nized institution—consists of Cecil B. DeMille, 
director general Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration; Thos. H. Ince, head of Ince Studios; 
Lois Weber, foremost woman director, and Rob 
Wagner, widely known writer and film expert. 

The Palmer Plan includes the largest photo- 
play sales bureau in the world, through whicb 
students sell and producers buy their plays. 

The Plan has already developed many new 
writers and is developing new ones constantly. 
G. Le Roi Clarke, a former minister, sold his 
first play for $3000 before he had completed 
the Palmer Plan, and he is but one Palmer 
student whose name has been but lately placed 
upon the screen. 
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HESE are facts, and yet there are more to 

tell which we can disclose to you, however, 
only after you have sent for and completed the 
Palmer ‘‘New-Method” Test. 

Succeed in this preliminary test, the most 
courageous test of this kind ever adopted by 
an educational institution, and we will send 
you two intensely interesting books, “Essen- 
tials of Photoplay Writing,”? which describes 
the Palmer course in detail, and “Little Stories 
of Success,” containing the stories of success- 
ful students written by themselves. 

Remember, the new Palmer Confidential 
Questionnaire is not a “literary” test. Clever 
“style” and polished diction are of secondary 
importance in the writing of acceptable photo- 
plays. Hardly a word of what you write ap- 
pears upon the screen. 

Many have ability who do not know it. The 
thing to do first is to learn if you have cre- 


ative tmagination. 
If you have you should learn to write 
scenarios. The Palmer test will tell. Since it 


costs you but two cents to find out, it is cer- 


tainly worth while to send this counon. Send 
it now. 

Sa Se a RE ee ee ae — 
| Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 1 


Debtartment of Education, | 
5012 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
los Angeles, California. j 


| 

| 

| Please send me your New-Method Con- 
| fidential Questionnaire, which I am to fill 
out and return to you for your perusal and 
| subsequent advice to me without charge. If 
| successful, I am to receive further infor- 
mation about the Palmer Plan without any 
| obligation on my part to enroll 
| course. 
| 
| 
| 


for the 
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GLORIA SWANSON 
Cecil B. DeMille Artcrajt Player 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 
For Men, Women and Children 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “ HAIR- 
LUSTR” hus been applied. No more mussay, untidy 
looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and luster. in- 
suring the life and beauty of the hair. Dress it in 
any of the prevailing styles and it wil! stay that way. 
Gives the hair that soft, glossy, well groomed appear- 
ance so becoming to the stars of the stage and screen. 
Guaranteed harmless, greaseless and stainiess. 
50c and $1 at Your Dealer or Direct 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will send it 
direct prepaid upon receipt of price. Use it 5 
days. If dissatisfied return what is left and your 
money will be refunded in full. Thousands use 
it daily. Try it once you will never be without it. 


WALLAC REID 


Paramount Star 








HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 14, CHICAGO 














A Single Drop 
io 


Flower Drops the most exquisite 
erfume ever produced, + Maue from 
owers. Asingle drop lasts a week. 
Bottle like picture with long glass 
atoprer, Lilacor Crabapple, $1.50; pily 
of the Valley, Rose or Violet. $2.00 
Romanza, our latest Flower yope, 
$2.50. Above odors in half oz. bott 
$8.00, one oz. $15.00. Send 20c etampe 
or silver for miniature bottle. 
Rieger’s Flower Drops Toilet Water 
$1.7 large 5 ounce hexagonal bottle. 















Rieger’s Mon Amour, ounce $1.50; 
Garden Queen, $2.00; Alcazar, $2, 25; 
Parfum Rienzi, $2 50 nothing finer; 
Honolala Boquet $1.00 At druggists or 
by mai 

‘Send $1.00 for souvenir box of five 
4 25c bottles, different odors. 
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PAUL RIEGER & CO. 292 1siSt.. Sanfrancisco 





LOOK! 


Hereisachance to secure gen- 


Genuine Photos 
of Movie Stars— 
50c Each, 12 for$S 





vine.real photosof yourmovie 
favorites. Alloriginal poses by 


the Stars. Beautifuland Artistic and 
they are sure to please you. If not 
we refund your mone Size 8x10. 


Exceptional value. 50c ak 12 for $5. 
Make Your Selection From 
This List 





Theda Bara Clara K. Young 
Alice Joyce Frank Mayo 
Mary Miles Minter Katherine 
Mabel Normand McDonald 
Olga Petrova Mae Murray 
Mary Pickford Charles Ray 
Blanche Sweet Nazimova 





Anita Stewart Charles Chaplin 
goer! White Mildred Harris 
Earle Williams Richard Barthelmess 

or any of the 


Norma Talmadge 
other popular stars 


50 Cents Each —12 for $5.00 


Check those you want and enclose money covering your pur- 

chase together with this ac ave rtisement, with sour name and 

address written plainly thereon and mail TODA 

8. BRAM, Dept. 102, 209 Ww. 48th St. »N.Y. 
Agents Wante 
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ACFIELD’S WO. 

Perfection Toe Spring § ] 

Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 

or day use. 

Removes the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joint and bunion. 

Sent on approval. Money back if 

not as represented. Send outline of 

foot. Use my Improved Instep Sup- 

port for weak arches. 

Full particulars and 


with ) 


td @) 


advice free 
tn plain envelope. 


1328 Broadway and 47 West $4th Street, New York 


ey. TEN YOUR TC 
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| ‘I’m not in the humor to dress up for a pair 
of children.” 


| guest 
| other friends may drop in, you know. 
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“Mrs. Kenyon speaking,”’ she said, “‘isn’t 
this Lila?” 

Followed the usual interchange of greet- 
ings and inquiries as to their respective 
families. Then— 

“I rang up, dear, to ask if you would like 
to come over for the evening. Garfield is 
bringing a young friend—a girl—in for tea, 
and I thought Mr. Kenyon and I might 
prove rather dull company for her.” 

“Really, I'd be delighted—I'll tear off the 
sports clothes I have on, and slip into some- 
thing decent right away.” 

Mrs. Kenyon made no comment upon 
this program. 

“Then I'll expect you in—say half an 
hour, dear?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Kenyon.” 

“Thank you, Lila. Good-bye.” 

Replacing the receiver, Garry’s mother 
studied a moment. Junior had been so 
dense the other evening—perhaps she should 
stage more obvious contrast to this gutter- 
snipe. She rang up some other numbers in 
rapid succession, and was exceptionally for- 
tunate, considering that it was Sunday 
evening. Only one of her acquaintances 
regretted. 

Garry's father was in the living room 
when she returned. His height and weight 
were as medium as was his income—he was 
a unit in the class of well-fed, grey-mustach- 
ed executives who keep cars but drive them- 
selves, and are in turn driven by their 
women. He blinked as he looked at his 
wife, and she saw that his eyes and trousers 
were baggy from his afternoon nap. 

“Garfield—you know Junior is bringing 
that girl friend of his—Aileen is her name— 
home with him. Please go dress—they’ll 
be here any minute.” 

Mr. Kenyon permitted himself the slight 
irritability of a man who knows in advance 
that resistance is useless. 

““Great Scott, Mother, she isn’t the Queen 
Sheba, is she? After a day in the woods, I 
doubt if she'll look like a fashion plate 
herself.” 

A discreetly repressed sigh advertised his 
wife’s patient long-suffering. 

“Surely, Garfield—a decent respect for a 
Besides, some of Junior’s 


” 





Active antagonism can be met and 
crushed, but an impersonal negative argu- 
ment is unanswerable. Her husband chewed 
his unlighted cigar for a moment, then 

“I'll slip out to a movie,” he decided. 


At least, he hadn’t yielded. 

Mrs. Kenyon drew a long breath of satis- 
faction, and visited the kitchenette. Here 
she gave brief crisp orders, to which her 
colored maid listened with a deference un- 
usual among present-day servants. Return- 
ing to the living room, she picked up her 
magazine and resumed the current serial 
where she had dropped it that afternoon. 

As she sat in the radiance of the reading 
lamp, she might have been posing for the 
Portrait of a Happy Mother, so pleased 
with her generalship was she, so calmly 
confident of her victory. 

“How come we get off here, -Garry?” 
Aileen demanded as she saw the unfamiliar 
corner at which they had left the street 
car. “This ain’t—this isn’t the Avenue.”’ 

He smiled reassurance to her. 

“I live near here, and you're so tired 
that I’m going to bring you in for a cup 


| of tea before I take you the rest of the way 


home.” 
She drew a quick breath of apprehension. 
“But Garry—I’m not fit to be seen. 
Just look at this skirt—those muddy 








Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties, Dept. 37 | sneake rs—my hair. 


And I feel so hot and 


| tired.’ 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


“You needn't be afraid, dear. There’l) 
be only mother and father—they’ll mak« 
allowances. I’ve told them about you— 
they're so anxious to meet my wonderful 
girl.’’ 

So, against better judgment and woman’s 
instinct, Aileen yielded to the entreaty in 
his eyes and permitted him to lead her into 
the marble hall of the “Hamilton Arms.” 
But when the gleaming bronze elevator 
appeared, with its neat suave negro oper- 
ator, not even Garry could dispel her 
sense of intrusion. She felt her heart 
hammering away during the upward ride, 
and after they left the car she surrepti- 
tiously rolled her wadded handkerchief 
between moist palms. 

“Hello, Mother’ Garry sang out at his 
door, “Two hungry children out here— 
He stopped on the last word with open 
mouth. Over his shoulder Aileen saw the 
little cluster of guests in the living room 
—caught a flickering impression of soft 
light on gleaming silk, the scintillation of a 
diamond on a girl's bosom, a firm-featured 
matron turning without surprise. She went 
suddenly limp, but after a moment of blank 
horror her supple body tensed and her 
resilient brain cleared. It would be easy 
enought to apologize a leave. 

“Hello, everybody,”’ Garry was saying. 
“I'd no idea there was going to be a party, 
Mother.” 

Mrs. Kenyon arose and came out into 
the foyer hall. 

“The girls dropped in late in the after- 
noon,’ she said when they were safely 
beyond hearing. “I was rather lonesome, 
so I kept them.” 

Her eyes were on his companion as she 
finished, and Aileen felt vaguely that the 
words were addressed to her. 

Garry seized the opportunity for the 
necessary introduction. 

“This is our Aileen, Mother,” he said, 
while their eyes met. Then, as their 
hands touched, Aileen broke out with: 

“Mrs. Kenyon, I—I see you got company, 
and—well, Garry would bring me up; 
couldn’t talk him out of I—I’ll just 
go on home—and visit you some other 
night.”’ 

Mrs. Kenyon smiled, so disarmingly and 
hospitably that the girl’s confusion left her. 

““My dear’’—and her manner could be 
most gracious when she wished—‘‘my dear, 
these are just a few of our neighbors— 
friends of Junior’s. You really must stay 
and have a cup of tea with us.” 

Aileen, collected now, could think clearly 
and invent excuses. 

“But,” trying to look as wan as possible, 
“I’m real tired; it was so hot to-day. 
I've got a headache, too—I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

Garry’s mother fairly beamed. 

“Then, you see, I simply can’t allow you 
to leave until you’re rested and refreshed. 
Give me your hat, dear.” 

Still smiling maternally, she took Aileen’s 
arm. 

“Come with me,” she invited, ‘you'll 
probably want to wash your hands and 
fix your hair before tea.”’ 

For all her woman’s diplomatic adroit- 
ness, this mother’s masculinity of mind 
extended even to giving the girl a fair 
chance. She had determined that Aileen 
should feel, after her inferiority had been 
brought home to her, that it was a genuine 
unworthiness and no mere trick of having 





been taken at a disadvantage, in an 
unkempt, bewildered condition. There- 
fore, after showing her the dainty ivory 


brush and comb on her own dresser, she 
left Aileen in the bathroom to improve her 
appearance as best she could. 

So the issue was drawn—now surely an 
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A Glimpse of the Heights 
(Continued) 


hour of comparison with girls of Garry’s 
own type would convince either him or 
Aileen, or both, that their marriage was 
foredoomed to: failure. 

Yet Garfield’s mother had reckoned with- 
out one thing—the inborn fighting spirit of 
the gutter snipe. Given the proper sort of 
human material at the beginning, the turbu- 
lent, aggressive Avenue rears its children to 
be fighters. Their courage is not brilliant, 
for there is nothing brilliant in long years of 
grim, unending struggle for the bare necessi- 
ties of life. Yet in the ability to fight on— 
hopelessly, unintelligently, yet indomitably 
—they are surpassed by no thoroughbreds 
on earth. 

Aileen soaped her hands and face, chilled 
them with cold water, and rubbed her cheeks 
with a coarse towel. She longed for her dog- 
eared little handbag, with its cheap livid 
makeup—but who would have thought of 
taking rouge for a day in the woods? So, 
unconscious of how badly her cosmetics 
would have betrayed her, she bit her lips 
while she recoifed her hair at the mirror in 
Mrs. Kenyon’s room. 

They were very red and slightly swollen 
when she emerged, but her last look in the 
glass had told her that her cheeks were just 
the right pink to set off her blue eyes, and 
her spun-gold hair was neat if not elaborate. 

Then, while she was introduced to Lila 
Valentine, Jacqueline Morgan, and Fania 
Shapiro—‘‘our coming great pianist’’—poor 
Aileen tried to feel that she, a free-born 
American, was as good as any of them—and 
failed. 

She avoided joining in the chatter which 
sprung up after the introductions. The 
girls were too well-bred to leave her entirely 
out of the conversation, but she confined her 
answers to the merest commonplace. The 
fear of certain questions brooded over her— 
where she lived, what schools she had at- 
tended, who she knew—and this fear kept 
her huddled in a corner chair until tea was 
served. 

With the meal, Mrs. Kenyon increased 
the boldness of her attack. She kept Garry 
by her side, and placed Aileen across the 
table from them. Here, she noted with sat- 
isfaction, the girl’s crumpled blouse seemed 
unforgivable beside Lila’s smart grooming; 
and Aileen herself appeared childishly im- 
mature and undesirable when contrasted 
with Jacqueline’s ripe opulence. 

Keeping her eyes upon her plate, blushing 
often and eating almost nothing, Aileen 
fought her way through a horrible hour of 
muffins, sandwiches, preserves, tea and 
fruit. She tried imagining that her stock- 
ings were dry and not horribly damp and 
clingy; that she was quite accustomed to 
dropping in for tea at smart homes; that 
she had bathed. . . . But it was’ hopeless. 
Under the circumstances, rot even a Yogi 
could have demonstrated the triumph of 
mind over matter. 

They returned to the living room at last, 
and Mrs. Kenyon stopped her guest before 
the open grand piano. 

“You children will probably want some 
music now,” she said. ‘Do you play?” to 
Aileen. 

“No, ma’a—Mrs. Kenyon, I—I’m out of 
practice,’ she blurted, flushing’ at the 
thought that she had almost called her 
hostess ‘‘ma’am’’—as though she were a 
customer in the five and ten! 

And from that instant Aileen’s mouth 
kept hardening, while the danger signals 
snapped more menacingly in her cheeks and 
eyes with every passing moment. For the 
first time since entering Garry’s house, she 
was deliberately thinking things over; and 
her me 9 increased with each conclusion 
reached by her honest, analytical brain. 

“Do you play?’”’—after introducing Fania 
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“Last night I came home with great news! 


passed the thousand dollar mark! 





Our savings account had 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true 
foundation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us 
going. It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, 
but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I 
woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned 
to do anything in particular. Asa result whenever an important promotion 
was to be made, I was passed by. ] made up my mind right then to invest 
an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and 
arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. 

**T can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do. 


Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! ‘The gener 


mana- 


ger was about the first to note the change. An opening cameand he gave me my 
rst real chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough 
money so that we could save $25 a month. Then another increase—I could put 


aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


**Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have 


a thousand dollars saved! 


And this is only the beginning. We are planning now 


for a home of our own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we 
have had to deny ourselves up to now. And there isa real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make, What wonderful hours they 


are—those hours after supper!’? 


For 29 years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been helping men 
and women everywhere towin promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, pros- 
perous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the 
up road with I. C. S. help. Over 130,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit, 
Hundreds are starting every day. 


Isn’t it about time for you to find out 


what the I. C. S. can do for you? + 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, you 
can have the kind of a salary that will 
make possible money in the bank, a home 
of your own, the comforts and luxuries 
you would like your family to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupation 
or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 
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Ann Forrest as “our coming great pianist!” Surely a 
beautiful Paramount Player comparison had been attempted there, as 
qucsand hiahipvommmendes well as at the table. And then—in the hail- 
“Maybelline” and Maybell way as she entered—before she had been 
Beauty Aids. introduced to Mrs. Kenyon, how peculiarly 
Garry's mother had explained the presence 
of guests, directing her words not at him, 
but pointblank to herself. The composition 
of the girl-friends’ group was suspicious, too 

—a fashion-plate, she thought bitterly, an : 
experienced entertainer, and a swell vamp. 
Why, the only thing lacking to show her up 
completely was a high-brow! 

Jacqueline was singing, and when her 
rich, throbbing contralto had died away, 
Aileen deliberately coarsened her voice to 
compliment the vocalist. And astute Mrs. ; 
Kenyon, under-estimating her opponent, 
fell into the trap. 

“Won't you sing something for us, dear?” 
she asked, with that graciousness which 
seemed so genuine. ‘All the others have— 

aa EF- w cree and I’m sure Fania can play anything you 
Yher a\ a, know.” 

Yo 1, 1% The Miracle of ; Aileen, not yet sure of her ground, but 

CfCary Te af] | 


: vibrating to the rage that seethed within 
g “éy? +4 ’ 
} : her, stammered: “I’m afraid my p’formance 
° Hid). Sit wouldn’t be very good after theirs.” 

Lo ie =) Makes Every Face More Beautiful “Don’t mind that, my dear,” beamed 


r 447? 4 - 
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(OUG eR Yeme! — ™ace to appear naturally dark, long and luxurious. Turning to Garry, Aileen found only 
5 Remember that ‘‘MAYBELLINE” is unlike other prepara- Joa. “1: 
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, brushes, ° ° 
‘ } ¢ gre ter eigees yogis the eyebrows to a fine point “Pretty please,” he begged, “sing ‘Side- 
yay ' wo shades—Brown for Blonds, or brunettes. - <« T ’ . 
ti mula for 50} Betts At your dealer'sor from um, prepaid, i plain wrapper. walks of New York’ and show these girls 
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As Fania struck an opening chord, Aileen 
rose slowly from her chair. Her eyes were 
wide and level, with no hint of tears, but her 
pale cheeks twitched with her distended 
nostrils. Her fists hung pugnaciously; and 
her straight little body, stiffened by passion, 
seemed to grow and rise above the taller 
women in the room, even as her personality 
now eclipsed them in its dramatic conse- 
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Mrs. Kenyon started to her feet. 

“What is the matter?’”’ she demanded, 
seeking to take the situation into her com- 
petent hands. 

And Garry cried: ‘“Aileen—why dear, 
Remember Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guar- whet is it?” ie a shocked ae ag ey 

ending way that eliminated him from the 
anteed, not only by the advertiser, but by the clash. ew it was only woman against 


publisher. When you write to advertisers please Ph 1 woman—and the Avenue against the 
mention that you saw the advertisement in otop ay a sn Gueee at Wer hestem F 

“You got a nerve to ast me what’s the 
matter!’’ she burst out. ‘“‘You framed me, 
and you know it!” 

Mrs. Kenyon grew frigid. 

“I really don’t understand you,” she re- 
joined. 

“Oh, you got me, all right. You know I 
Tooth Brush was ignor’nt, didn’t you? And Garry told 
fnwd where we was goin’—so you knew I'd 

ok, when I got back, like somepin’ the 
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garbage man forgot to take away—now, 
didn’t you?” 

“My dear child—I’m afraid the heat—” 

“Heat nothin’. Lissen—you sent out and 
got the pick of your neighborhood in here, 
so’s your son could size me up alongside 
them. Then you kidded me into comin’ in 
to play the star part in your little show. 
Had it all figured out that when he saw 
what a mutt I was he’d get sick—ain’t that 
the truth?” 

The vigor, the relentless ferocity, of this 
sudden attack swept Mrs. Kenyon from her 
poise, and she took refuge in an evasion. 

“Ridiculous!” she cried. ‘“‘Junior—how 
can you permit her to.insult me? Take your 
friend home immediately.” 

For all the outraged pride she threw into 
this utterance, it was an admission of defeat. 
After a lifetime of scheming diplomacy and 
covert politics in the very heart of her 
family as well as in the social and business 
world, she had met a better woman. 

“All right,” cried Aileen, “‘I’ll go—I’ll go. 
And I don’t need no help—I ain’t intendin’ 
to break up no family. But before I get out, 
let me tell you this: Some day or other 
Garry’s goin’ to get wise to you—and then 
watch out. If you been framin’ his whole 
life the way you slip the hook into his 
sweeties—watch out!” 

She turned to Garry—not a bit of a lady, 
but a wonderful woman in that moment. 
Her flashing eyes dimmed with tears, she 
gulped, and her voice was shaken by a sob 
that seemed conquered in mid-throat as she 
said: 

“I can’t expect you to take my part 
against your folks—and I don’t want you 
should.” 

With impulsive sympathy, he stepped for- 
ward, but she silenced him, her slim hand 
outstretched imperiously. 

“T and you would have made a swell team 
—not! It’s all off now. Good-bye, Garry, 
good-bye.” 

Her hand had dropped to her side while 
she spoke, and now it clutched at her skirt 
as she wavered. Then, as if drawing upon 
some new and mysterious reservoir of reso- 
lution, she straightened, and Garry saw the 
hand rise in clenched fist that smote her 
breast as she turn _d to run from the room. 

“Wait, Aileen!’’ he shouted, and caught 
her. Gasping, she struggled to free herself 
from his arms; and for a moment their 
bodies swayed back and forth in a conflict as 
old as_ uman life itself—a spectacle that 
brought little sniffs of horror from the four 
ladies who, in that luxurious apartment, 
watched a man’s passion for physical dom- 
inance assert itself over the defensive fury of 
an elemental woman. 

At last Garry’s strength prevailed, and he 
turned so that he and Aileen faced his 
mother and her little group of beautiful 
satellites. He had each of Aileen’s wrists in 
afirm rip, and she had resigned herself, but 
without meekness, to the inevitable. Had 
she been the type of woman to be won by 
the violence of the cave-man, she would 
have surrendered to him in that moment; 
but as it was she submitted with as much 
defiance as she had fought. 

Mrs. Kenyon shrank as she saw that 
Garry’s boyish face had suddenly hardened, 
for the first time, into a man’s. But he did 
not demand the truth from her, as she had 
expected. Instead, his look passed apprais- 
ingly over the girls’ eyes, and found under- 
standing in Fania Shapiro’s. 

“How did you happen to be here, Fania,” 
he inquired, “this time tonight? Did you 
just drop in—or were you invited?” 

“Garry,” Fania replied with a superb 
smile, ‘‘your mother rang me up and asked 
me especially to come over and meet 
Aileen.” 
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“Thanks,” said Garry simply. “You’rea 
good fellow, Fania.” 

He loosed Aileen’s hands, and slipped his 
arm about her waist. 

“So you were right,” he murmured, as 
much to himself as to her. ‘Let’s go out, 
dear—I! must talk to you.” 

It was as though his mother had ceased to 
exist. Defeated but unconquered, she 
watched them as they left the room, with 
Garry’s dark head inclined loverlike over 
Aileen’s fair curls, and his arm about her 
slim an‘ yielding waist. 

“‘Perhaps I should leave now,” suggested 
Fania, still with the shadow of a smile play- 
ing about her truthful mouth. 

“Certainly not,’’ Mrs. Kenyon replied 
absently. “It really didn’t matter, my dear. 
I’m only an out-of-date mother, who tried 
to guard her son from his folly—and had her 
heart broken for trying. Suppose jou play 
something for me.” 

Still unbending, she sat down stiffly in her 
favorite chair, and resolutely turned her 
capable mind to cope with this new crisis in 
her son’s life. And indeed, it was plainly 
evident even to the inexperienced girls about 
ter that this woman’s heart would never 
break while there were plans to be made and 
schemes to be devised. 

Poor Mrs. Kenyon—she knew of no other 
way to live! 


Lge Aileen and Garry reached the 
little park at the foot of the Heights, 
it was deserted by casual loungers and baby- 
airing mothers,and so few wer : the inevitable 
sentimental couples that they had little 
difficulty in finding the privacy of an un- 
occupied bench. 

Garry had been so busy with his emo- 
tional resentment, since they left his home, 
and Aileen with her thinking and planning, 
that neither had spoken, and both had wel- 
comed the other’s silence. 

Still quiet, they sat while Aileen waited 
for Garry’s attitude to be defined in words. 
In a single lightning-like flash of intuitive 
perception, she had already drawn upon her 
years of thinking and speculating over the 
tragedies of woman’s mating and had deter- 
mined upon her course of action. So until 
Garry should speak and confirm her pre- 
sentiment of his intentions, she dismissed 
the situation and sought only for strength 
to hold to her purpose. 

Groping among the black shadows cast by 
the silhouetted trees, her eyes flicked to the 
fairy-land of lights that glimmered above 
and below the dim shore of the distant 
river, and finally they turned up to the 
creamy moon that hung serene in the star- 
flecked sky. And it seemed to her that the 
moon smirked inquisitively at the unwonted 
spectacle of these young lovers, sitting so far 
apart and so indifferent to the insidious ap- 
peal of the sensuous night. Aileen’s mouth 
twisted grimly at this idea, and she set her 
jaw with a little click of teeth that roused 
Garry from his reverie. 

“Dear,” he said abruptly, turning to take 
her hand, “I’m—rather dazed. Two or 
three things are just beginning to shape up 
clearly, though, and one of them is—that I 
hate my mother now as much as I ever 
loved her.” 

“O, Garry—don’t say that!’ 

“But it’s true. Hear me out, please. I'll 
never be able to go back and live at home 
again. She was—treacherous!” 

“Well?” There was no upward inflection 
at the end of the word: Aileen was too dully 
tired to make it more than a monosyllable. 

“I’m going to show her what you are! I’m 
going to prove to her what I think of you! 
We'll be married tomorrow, sweetheart, and 
then she’ll have to give me up—or else ac- 
cept you—and be proud of you!” 
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“Supposing, Garry, she—doesn’t.”” 

“No matter what happens, I’m a man 
now—I can support us. I'll give up college 
and get a job.” 

“But is that fair to yourself, Garry— 
leaving out of it all your folks have put into 
educating you?” 

“T’ll be the judge of that, dear. At least, if 
we do that it'll show my mother that I con- 
sider the girl I love the equal of any woman 
in the world.” 

“But will it make me that, Garry?” With 
the question, she turned and spread out her 
little hands appealingly. ‘“‘Can’t you see 
that the reason why you're so sore at her— 
the reason why you don’t just let the whole 
business drop without tryin’ to give her a 
black eye over it—is that she’s right?” 

** KK 


He lifted a wondering face to look into her 
eyes incredulously. 

“What? You don’t mean that, dear— 
you can’t.” 

“Yeah, she’s got me sized up right. I 
ain’t—equipped—to be your wife, Garry. 
I know it’s an awful knock to hand myself, 
but it’s the truth.” 

“See here,” he said abruptly, “that’s 
nonsense.” 

“Listen,’’ she commanded, “while I talk 
more like it. S’pose we’re married—what 
then? I admit you're clever, but you 
couldn’t do better’n twenty-five per as a 
clerk in some law office. Chances are I'd 
have to keep on at the five and ten so’s we 
could get by.” 

She was talking rapidly now, in little 
gasps that fought their way out of her ten- 
der young bosom—fought their way against 
the lure of a personal triumph over his 
scornful mother, and against the singing call 
of her heart for this slim young lad whom 
love had made her own. 

“And just think, Garry, they—they 
mightn’t always be only two of us. What 
sort of a bringing up could I give your kids, 
I ask you? What do I know to teach ’em?”’ 

“But, Aileen,” he rejoined, returning in- 
sistently to the only phase of the problem 
he could see, ‘‘my mother turned you out of 
her house to-night. We can’t endure that!’’ 

“We got to, Garry.” 

“‘Maybe you haven’t any pride, dear, but 
I have. Do you think I can go back home 
and admit that I’m just a whipped puppy— 
without spunk enough to live my own life?” 

The girl was silent. All this seemed so 
futile, so utterly beside the point—and she 
must save the little strength that remained 
to her—waste none of it in useless argu- 
ment: husband it to the last drop so that 
Garry might eventually be won over to her 
broader vision. 

“You see now that I’m right, don’t you?” 

She could not answer, and this he under- 
stood to be acquiescence. When he saw 
how limp and frail she had become, he ex- 
perienced a warm glow of pity and tender- 
ness at the sight, and bent toward her pro- 
tectively. 

“Kiss me,” he whispered, “and let me 
take you home. In the morning we'll be 
married, and live happily ever after, the 
way they do in the’story books. 

“No, Garry—no.” 

Only a low, scarce-heard moan, her words 
excited no resentment when they told him 
he had failed. 

“But, Aileen,’ ’ patiently, as with a child— 

“well, what do you want to do?” 

“We got to wait, Garry—wait 'till you're 
through college and I'm through night 
school. ‘Till you’re a lawyer, and I'm a 
lady.” 

He sighed wearily. 





“Can’t you understand that after what's 
| happened any man—any man with self- 
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respect—would have to marry you right 
away?” 

She lifted her hands to his shoulders and 
turned a pale, tense face up to his. 

“Garry 
married it’ll be ten times as hard? What 
with me workin’ at the store, an’ gettin’ 
your meals and wash, like I did my dad, I’d 
never have no time to study. I'd never get 
to your level, Garry—an’ would I want to 
drag you down to mine?” 

“But sweetheart—it will be years, maybe 
—the best part of our lives, and now—we 
love each other and we’re young.” 

His voice dropped and died; but a mo- 
ment of her silence, and the surrounding 
darkness of the intimate summer night, 
gave him boldness to go on. 

“Aileen, do you remember—on the cliff, 
today?” 

She stirred uneasily, and her hands fell 
from his shoulders. Unabashed, he drew 
her closer. 

“What happened there—doesn’t that 
prove we’re the only ones in the world for 
each other?” 

“What for do you want to bring that up— 
now?” 

“Waiting isn’t loving, sweetheart. And 
—we might drift away from each other.” 

Aileen’s eyes closed, and little red spots 
of light danced before them in time to the 
hammering of blood in her temples. How 
unfair and how unjust of him! she thought; 
and then, crashing with stunning impact 
upon her already numbed mind, came the 
idea that it was worthy of his mother! 

But what was he saying now? 

“and you'll—want me, again—you 
know you will. And then in a little while, 
when we're both tired of wanting and wait- 
ing, we'll! get married anyway. So what’s 
the use of putting it off?” 

* She tore herself out of his arm, and as he 
finished was already upon her feet. 

“Garry—what do you mean? Tryin’ to 
bribe me with the cheapest, the least part of 
real honest-to-God love?” 

His sullen reply showed that he was stung 
by the rebuke in her voice. 

“You're no better than I am,”’ he mut- 
tered, “‘you loved me that way yourself, 
this afternoon.” 

She drew backward, and drooped limply 
against the bench thinking . . . and at last 
she reached the conclusion that in blaming 
him she wronged him. After all, what had 
she to offer, beyond a woman’s face and 
body, that he could value? 


x * K * * 





Not until then did she realize that she was 
of the finer, and he of the grosser, clay; and 
that hers was the higher and truer morality, 
uncontaminated by the Avenue as his was 
uninspired by the purer air of the Heights. 
Yet for such is the heart of a woman, she 
loved him none the less. 

But her argument had been right, and her 
judgment just. So now, with unshaken 
faith in the pitiless extreme to which her 
inexorable logic pointed, she steeled herself 
for the greatest sacrifice of all. 

“Maybe I did—love you that way— 
then,’”’ she whispered. After an incredulous 
silence on his part, and a breathless moment 
of struggling for strength on hers, she con- 
tinued, clearer and firmly: “But now— 
I've just made up my mind—that I don’t 
love you.at all.” 

He sprang to his feet and swayed toward 


er. 
“Why, 
mean—” 
But her voice, cold and incisive now, cut 
him short. 
“You can just bet I do,” she said grimly, 
while her unconscious hands were back at 


Aileen,”’ he gasped, ‘‘you don’t 


” 
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A Glimpse of the Heights 


(Concluded) 


their old trick of plucking at her skirt. 
“You got me right, Garry—it’s all a mis- 
take.” 

“I don’t understand, dear—”’ 

She had turned away from him, so he did 
not see the thin little fist rise again and fall 
heavily upon her breast, as it had done once 
before that night. 

“Then I’ll wise you up, Garry.” 

Her face was downcast, and the hoarse 
words drifted to him over her shoulder 
weakly, with no force behind them. 

“Did you never think that maybe I was 
only kiddin’ you along, Garry—just out for 
a good time? Well, that’s the truth—on the 
level, it is.” 

No answer came from the boy; she sensed 
his presence only in the atmosphere of hope- 
less, dull despair that follows the infliction 
of a sudden cruel wound. 

“T wouldn’t marry you nor nobody—not 
while I got the looks to pick up a nice safe 
fella an’ work him for a good time like I 
did you.” 

She stopped to listen, but no answering 
protest came from him. 

“I didn’t want to hurt your feelings, 
Garry, honest. But you made me come 
clean.” 

From behind her she heard a fumble of 
movement, followed by an exclamation that 
was neither a sob nor a groan, but com- 
pound of both—something that lent strength 
to her jaded body and wings to her tired 
feet. Panting and racked with grief, she ran 
up the walk, and no sound came from her 
soft tennis shoes to raise his bowed head. 


* KK K * 


The short skirt she wore needed no pick- 
ing up as she ran, so she was able to cover 
her face with her hands after reaching the 
street, thus partly concealing the ravages of 
weariness, exertion and sorrow. Dabbing at 
her eyes with a handkerchief that was still 
fragrantly reminiscent of bitter, blue wood- 
smoke and the fire of their noon-day 
luncheon on the cliff, she cut a corner and 
plunged headlong into a hard and muscular 
chest. Swaying, she would have fallen, had 
not a sinewy hand set her upon her feet 
again as though she were a child. 

“Where you going, Miss?’’ inquired the 
policeman who had sustained the brunt of 
their collision. 

Dazed and blinking, she looked up, and 
he saw that her face was terrible in the 
beauty of its simple agony. 

“To night school,” she said, and passed 
him. 

He watched her as she groped her way 
down the deserted block, stumbling over 
the inequalities of the pavement—a pitiful 
little figure that advertised its woe in every 
limp curve of drooping head and shoulder. 
She passed into a shadow, and when she 
emerged into the glare of the next street 
light, he saw with satisfaction that her back 
was squared and her head erect. 

Borne by the fighting spirit of the Avenue, 
and walking now with a firm determined 
stride, she passed from his sight toward the 
wider horizons that were her undeniable 
birthright. 
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When Ey es Are Close 





Ha Tena Pouch. "i Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict —“make-up”— “coarse” —“muddy”? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? Itis the latter if you use Carmen! For Carmen 
gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny smoothness 
that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more critical the gaze, 
the more pronounced the praise. 


Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


SampleOffer Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 


box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WCARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette mae soc Everywhere 
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. Read 
All t e ‘Time 


worry about the 
reduced income. 
We will show you 
how to get the 
money you need. 
Thousands of. 
women are mak- 
ing money every 
day with our help. 


Be a special representative for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Klean Knif 
Underwear 


Women are making $25 to $50 a week as World’s Star Repre- 
sentatives. Many of them have represented us for years. 
Previous Experience is Not Necessary 
Many successful re ‘gt oe started without selling ex- 















Famous FRENCH Depilatory 


for removing, hait 


A delicately per- 
fumed powder; 
removes hair, 
leaves skin 
smooth, white; 
for arms, limbs, 
face; 50c and $1 
sizes (containing ih 
complete mixing _ 
outfit) in U. S. oe 
and Canada; 75c 

and $1.50 else- 

where. At drug 

and department 


Send 10c for perience of any kind, but they were successful from the start. 
eer trial sample and We Have Helped More Than 23,000 Women 
HALL & RUCKEL booklet plete information. Free yourself from financial worries. 


| Send at once for our beautifully illustrated catalog and com- 


Write Us Today 


ORL DS STAR 


DEPT. 432 


112 Waverly Place, N.Y. 
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BAY CITY. MICH. SO 
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in National Bob 


All the winsome beauty of a 
real Bob—but your own hair 
safe and snug underneath! 


Combs slipped into place, an 
invisible hairpin here and there 
—and your National Bob is on 
and off in a jiffy. And so per- 
fectly will the pretty mass of 
soft curls match your own hair 
that no one will know the 
difference. 

Send a strand of 
your hair and a 
money-crder for $10 
and the NationalBob 
will be sent to you at once, postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Your money 
back promptly if you are not thor- 
oughly pleased. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO, 
Dept.P 368 Sixth Ave., New York 























You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk correctly, 
give you grace, abundant vitality—courage to 
undertake and do things. 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 

In a few weeks you can 
gurprise your family and 
friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
eilments, write me: 








Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 


My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
cians, 

‘What I have done for 100,000 
women, I can do for yor. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence. and you 
will be under no obligations, 
Write today, before you forget. 
1 will gladly send yee my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
etand or walk correctly, /ree.._4 


Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blvd. Dept. 35 


Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps conditioned our men. 


WATER-WAVE 










YOUR HAIR 
Water-Maid Wavers % 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 
wave that remains in straightese 


hair a week or more, even in damp 
weather or when perspiring. If the 
. hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 
o after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—sto 
ning hair with hot irons or twistin wih 
curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 


ety’sleaders. If yourdealerdoesn’t handle them 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions, 
WATER-MAID WAVER CO. 








117-A West Seventh St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Conchita’s Compliment 


By 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


HAD occasion, one day, to go down 

into the slums and find a little hungry 

looking kiddie, and bring her up to the 

Photoplay Magazine offices. She was 
to take part in a benefit picture that was to 
be taken—a picture that was to help many 
another hungry little kiddie. 

And so I went down to a place on the 
Bowery, somewhere below Houston Street, 
where a certain Settlement House stands. 
And in the kindergarten room of that 
Settlement House I came upon Conchita 
Terranova—who was hungry-looking and 
thin enough to satisfy the most exacting 
director. And with the permission of the 
Settlement House lady and, later, of Con- 
chita’s over-voluble, shawl-wrapped, and 
Italian mother, I bundled her into a taxi- 
cab, and started for the large building where 
Photoplay is located. 

Conchita, despite her forlorn looks, was 
a dear little girl. She snuggled close to me, 
in the taxi, and thrust a tiny clawlike hand 
intognine. But to my spoken advances she 
was strangely dumb—she answered my 
many questions with a wide smile, and noth- 
ing more. Even when I asked—as every 
grown-up has asked some child, since the 
very beginning of time— 

“Has the kitty-cat got your tongue, 
honey?” She said nothing. We were pass- 
ing Madison Square before I came to realize 
that the child knew no English. And as I 
knew no Italian, our conversation languished. 

And yet, despite our lack of words, we 
grew to know each other very well—Con- 
chita and I—before our ride was over. By 
the subtle language of pats, and hugs, and 
little quick handclasps, we had become 
great friends. 

The trip up in the elevator to the fifteenth 
floor of the office building was a real adven- 
ture to the small girl. But she said nothing 
—only clung to my coat and smiled up at 
me. And the people who spoke to her, so 
kindly, when we reached the offices of 
Photoplay Magazine, wereanotheradventure. 
Shyly she touched the skirt of one girl’s 
satin dress, demurely she shook hands with 
another girl. But still she did not speak; 
still I had to explain, to those who ques- 
tioned me, 

“She’s a little Italian girl. 
understand!”’ 

And then, at last, we reached the inner 
circle of offices. And Conchita’s great 
brown eyes—the very largest part of her— 
grew bigger and brighter as she saw the 





She doesn’t 
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rugs and the shiny desks, and the framed 
pictures upon the wall. Her glance roamed 
about the room and suddenly fastened upon 
a certain picture—a large portrait of one 
Charles Spencer Chaplin. And, turning 
suddenly to me, she spoke her first words in 
English—words that I later learned were 
the only ones that she could speak. 

“Charlie Chaplin,’’ she exclaimed clearly 
and distinctly, “Charlie Chaplin! Charle 
Chaplin!”’ 

And the expression on her face seemed, 
to me, a rather perfect tribute! 


GREAT editor once gave me a bit 

of advice—at the very beginning of 
my writing days—a bit of advice that I 
have never forgotten. 

“Write simply,” he told me, “so that 
everybody will understand what you're 
trying to say. Don’t be a highbrow—don’t 
try to use big words and upstage expres- 
sions. Write stories and poems that the 
man in the street can understand—if you 
do that the man in the limousine won’t 
have any trouble with them! But if you 
write to the man in the limousine the 
man in the street is mighty likely to pass 
you up!” 

I have thought of the Editor’s advice a 
good many times since the day when he 
gave it to me. I know a bit more about 
writing, now—and about people—than I 
did then. And the more that I know about 
them, both the writing and the people, the 
more I realize the truth of what he said to me. 

Robert Browning was a great poet—a 
very great poet, indeed. But I have heard 
many brilliant people admit that some of his 
poems were a trifle beyond their compre- 
hension; and I have heard a great many 
people—who were average instead of bril- 
liant—say emphatically that his verses were 
quite useless. 

“‘What’s the good of a perfect poem,” 
I’ve heard more than one solid citizen argue, 
“if nobody can understand it?’ 

' James Whitcomb Riley was not—accord- 
ing to certain standards—a great poet. But 
I fancy that there were very few people 
who did not undérstand and love, his 
verses. Children cherished volumes of his 
poetry, and older folk cared just as much 
for his work as the children did. When he 
passed away, not so very long ago, the whole 
of our land was saddened. His death came 
as a personal loss to many thousands of 
people. 
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. 5 . 
Conchita’s Compliment 
(Concluded) 

“It was just as if we knew him,’ I’ve | 
heard people say. ‘‘He told about things we | 
understood, in the simplest way. He never 
seemed to be showing off, like a lot of poets 
do!” 

In the final analysis I wonder who would 
be called the most successful man—the most 
worth-while man of the two— Robert 
Browning or James Whitcomb Riley? I’m 
not stating anything as a fact—I’m not 
even suggesting anything. But I have my 
own opinion! 





i rather be a person that folk loved | 
than one that they stood in awe of. I'd 
rather be a person that people understood 
than one who caused them, always, to 
search for subtle messages and hidden 
meanings. I’d rather be as easy to read as 
a primer than as difficult to read as line of 
hieroglyphics. 

To me, Conchita’s compliment to Mr. 
Chaplin was one of the biggest compliments 
that could have been bestowed upon a public 
character. She was an alien, she spoke a 
foreign tongue, and yet his name—out of all 
the English language, came readily to her 
lips. She knew and loved him with every 
bit of her little-girl heart. 

There are many other stars who have 
vast followings. There are many other 
actresses and actors who are finished artists, 
in every sense of the word. But there are 
not many who have inspired the warm 
friendship and love that Charlie Chaplin 
has inspired! 

It seems to me that it’s far greater to be 
a James Whitcomb Riley of the movies 
than a Robert Browning of the films! 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 68) 


M. E. C., LittLeE Rocx.—It always im- 
presses petty people if you act as if they 
bore you. They will have a great secret 
admiration for your intelligence. Louise 
Fazenda has her own comedy company now, 
releasing through Special Pictures Corpora- 
tion, in Los Angeles. She is working in the 
first two-reeler now. Teddy, the celebrated | 
canine, is with her. Priscilla Dean was | 
married to Wheeler Oakman in February, 
1920. Priscilla is twenty-four. Tom 
Meighan is thirty-three. 

M. L. K., CatcaGco.—So your mether said | 
I would answer your questions all right, as | 
that was what I was good for. H—mm. | 
Well, it’s rather a relief to know that I am 
good for something. I had doubts on the 
subject before. Bessie Barriscale is married 
to Howard Hickman. Address Pearl White 
at the William Fox studios, New York City. 








SoMEONE, HiGcH BripGe, N. J.—Such is 
my modesty that if I were writing to myself 
I should sign it, ‘‘Nobody, N. Y.” But it 
takes all kinds to make a world doesn’t it? 
Anyway, Cullen Landis is with Goldwyn 
and he is married. 


Ame tia M., BraziL.—Greetings, Amelia! 
Top of the morning, and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Think of your writing me 
all that just to ask if Charles Ray is mar- 
ried. Yes he is, Amelia; and what’s more, 
he’s happily married. Clara Kimball Young 
was divorced from James Young, the direc- 
tor, sometime ago, but she still uses the 
name of Young for professional purposes. 
Her new picture is “Hush.” No, it’s all 
right—that’s just the name of the picture. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Whut is your excuse 
for having an unat- 
tractive skin? 


Free demonstration of 
the “Star” at drug 
and department stores. 








Nervous women find in electric 
massage a delightful relief 


OU women who now and then find 

yourselves unstrung, irritable and all 
out-of-sorts have no idea how almost 
miraculously home electric massage puts 
you in high spirits again! When you are 
tired, nervous and “headachy” there is 
generally a congestion of your blood some- 
where. Your circulation becomes sluggish; 
the color fades from your cheeks; and you 
feel miserable. Then is the time to get 
right after that sub-normal condition. 
Then is the time to get your Star Vibrator 
and give yourself a treatment—a general, 
all-over treatment or specific applications 
just where you need this wonderful stimulant 
most! Whip up your lazy circulation! Tone 
up your poor, tired muscles. Bring back 


the rose of youth and the sparkle of 
vivaciousness, 





Beautiful Free Booklet 
It explains home electric massage— 


tells what it does. Tells how it 
banishes crow’s feet, removes puffi- 
ness under eyes, clears up muddy 
complexions, irons out forehead 
wrinkles, rounds out cheeks; elimin- 
ates double chin, blackheads and 
enlarged pores, etc. Specific treat- 
ments. Just what every woman 
wants. Write today for booklet. 


The Star Motor Vibrator is a handsome 
adjunct to any dainty dressing table 


Sturdily made, light in weight, finished in spark- 
ling nickel. Has dependable, trouble-proof motor. 
Works on any current. At Drug,-Department, Hard- 
ware and Electrical Goods Stores. In handsome 
black leatherized box, $12.50 complete (Canadian 
price, $17.50). If not at your dealer’s, we'll ship 
direct on receipt of price, your dealer’s name and 
address. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co,, Dept, 211 Torring- 
ton, Conn, 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


A LARKIN *famcy'” SAVING 


FAMILY 

Just through buying household necessities(soaps, food, 
toilet preparations, notions, clothing, etc.) direct from 
the Larkin Factories or through a Larkin Club, you get 
this handsome Reed Rocker as your Premium. Our 
new Catalog offers 1600 useful and beautiful Premiums, as well as 
the 900 Larkin Products with which they are given. This money- 
saving book contains over 1000 reduced prices. e 


tkin Factory-to-Family Plan helps thousands of families 
each year to make homes attractive without extra expense. 


a Mail aeons 
m coupon to 
Lz. 


4 p nearest thitt Co- \nc., Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
. address. 
Please send your new Spring Catalog No. 78. 


Big FREE Spring Catalog 
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Be among the first to own 


Fifi, the fastidious 


FRENCH IVORY 
CIGARETTE CASE 


qs glistening surface set off with flowers or butterflies 


in gilt, or with any initial or monogram. 
Springs open at your thumb’s command, offering a cig 
erette must invitingly. 
Choice of flower or butterfly patterns or plain case, with an 
initial, $1, postpaid. Same choice with munogram, $1.50 


Let your order come quickly. 


INLAID COMPANY, Manufacturers 
1058 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 
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CIGARETTE 




















OMMERCI 


ARTISTS 


$100 A WEEK uP U5 T ECE 
co L LEGE 
(a Department of the Meyer Both Company) 
offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course —taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute. It's a 
highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 
women — home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get oar special book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY” — for half the cost of 
malling — 4 cents In Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 31 CHICAGO, ILL. 





























ReduceYourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 
ReducingRubber Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead 
ing physicians 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 353-5th Av., N.Y. (Sines Side.) 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 























BE- AN EXPERT 
DI SALVA) AD - 

oa VEL Liv“ s fs 
Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
— writing in few days. Big improvement in three 


ours. No failures Comes outline FREE, 
Write 0. J. OZMENT St. Louis, Mo. 















STAMMER 


you get my large 

FREE - —— “SSTAMMERING, Ita am yon and the 

Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special tuition 
sate I, ®, vaEs copy of “The Matures Specs Speec: a Stegnsine.” 

ar an school for stammerersin the world. ite today. 

The North-Western Scheel, 2364 Grand Ave. Milwaukee Wie. 





Title Reg. t 


ribution. 


A Long Journey 
LAINE HAMMERSTEIN in “The 
Daughter Pays,”’ leaves the Inn dur- 
ing a terrific storm in the dead of 
night, rushes to her home in a motor, 
and upon her arrival emerges from the car 
into a beautiful sunshiny day. 
Mrs. S., elton, N. J. 


There's Nothing New, Etc. 

DON’T know whether to believe my 

grandmother or the movies. In “The 
Mark of Zorro,” Lolita, the heroine, when 
speaking of Zorro (Douglas Fairbanks) says, 
“He isn’t a man—he’s a fish.”’ 

My eighty-year-old grandmother gave 
me to understand that such slang wasn’t 
even known in her day, and the time of 
“The Mark of Zorro’”’ was one hundred 
years ago. M. F., Seattle, Wash. 


Most Unusual! 
N “The Veiled Mystery,”’ Antonio Moreno 
pulled the girl out of a tank of water— 
and she was all wet! I am sure this must 
have been an error on the director’s part, as 
it is the first time I have seen this happen in 
the films. P. I., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


B. V. D. (Before Vaccination Developed) 

N “Kismet”’ the excellent detail is some- 

what marred by the view the spectator 
gets of a prominent vaccination mark on the 
arm of the favorite wife of the Wizar of 
Mancur. The action was laid 1,000 years 
ago. I merely mention it. 

Harry E. Corey, Toronto, Canada. 


Try This Over on Your Telephone 

HERE is something that is done fre- 
that I think the 
The latest 


quently on the screen 
directors should be tipped off to. 


Desert Island Etiquette 

REALLY would like to know how one is 

supposed to act on a desert island. In 
“Marooned Hearts,’’ Conway Tearle has 
been marooned for a year on a South Sea 
Island, when his former sweetheart—a 
frivolous society girl—is cast up on the same 
island. In a close-up of Conway, he is cos- 
tumed in a white sk. rt that has just come 





from the laundry, a spotless checked pair of 
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. S. Pat. Off. 
THs is YOUR Department. 
t 


Jump right in with your con- 

What have you seen, in the past month, that 

was stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 

not generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of ab- 

surduies in pictures you have seen. 

listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
actor, author or director. 
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instance occurred in Fox’s “While New 
York Sleeps.””. Whenever a player who is 
talking on the telephone wishes to speak an 
“aside” not to be heard by the party on the 
other end of the wire, he almost invariably 
presses the mouthpiece against his chest, 
evidently with the idea that this deadens 
sound. On the contrary, by doing this you 
can talk successfully to a person who could 
scarcely hear you under the ordinary 
method of speaking into the mouthpiece. I 
always do this when a connection is poor. 
The one best way to insure the man on 
the other end of the wire not hearing is to 
put your hand over the mouthpiece. 
VIOLET JOHNSON, Portland, Oregon. 


Your observation will be 


Playing the Piker 
N George Fitzmaurice’s ‘Paying the 
Piper’ Alma Tell, as the singer, expects 
Rod LaRoque, with whom she is in love, to 
present her with an engagement ring on her 
birthday. When Rod gives her a diamond 
bracelet instead, she sorrowfully tells him 
to leave her. He does—but he leaves the 
diamond bracelet on Alma’s arm. Just 
when we were all feeling so sorry for her, 
too! J. O. E., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


You're Too Particular 

N “Good References,’”’ when Constance 

Talmadge applies for a position, her pat- 
ent leather belt is very noticeable. She 
leaves the office and a minute later appears 
at the street entrance, sans said belt. 
Another moment she dashes into the street 
after an automobile accident and when she 
takes the victim’s head into her lap, she is 
again wearing her belt. Little things like 
this bother me very much. 

Guapys J. CARR, Washington, D. C. 





riding breeches, shining shoes and puttees, 
and drawing-room hair and complexion. 
On his cot the blankets and sheets look per- 
fectly new. But—the girl, Zena Keefe, hav- 
ing been on the Island one day, evidently 
knows what is expected of her by the great 
motion picture public, for she makes herself 
the conventional rope dress. Now I ask 


you! 
T. B. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 93) 


Miss SopHIE, TORONTO.—You recall the 
old one about the tourist who looked at the 
volcano and said, ‘‘Looks like hell, doesn’t 
it?’”’ And the native said, ‘‘How these 
Americans have travelled!’ I hate to tell 
you that your letter looked like what the 
tourist called the volcano, but I am only 
human, and respectfully suggest that you 
use black ink on white paper in the future, 
not vice versa. Antonio Moreno, Vitagraph 
studios, Hollywood, Cal. 


L. B. C., PittsForp.—Oh, yes, I under- 
stand that that couple is very happy. They 
are more like good friends than husband and 
wife. Milton Sills is married; so is Jack 
Mulhall. Eugene O’Brien isn’t. But he is 
still with Selznick, where he made ‘‘Broad- 
way and Home.”’ Address, Selznick studios, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Douglas Fairbanks, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


GractA.—Don’t call me Oracle; it sounds 
too much like Treacle, and I never did know 
what that means. Mary Hay was born 
August 22, 1901. She’s five feet high and 
appeared in a minor part in “Hearts of the 
World.” This was her only film appearance 
until ‘‘Way Down East” where she had a 
role of considerably more importance: Her 
husband, Richard Barthelmess, is five feet 
seven inches tall and has brown eyes. 
You're entirely welcome. 


ELIZABETH, CLINTON, N. Y.—I like 
stuffed dates, but I don’t know that I'd call 
them piquaft. Didn’t you ever hear that 
word before? Iam sorry vou are exercised 
over the fact that you have seen it spelled 
Pialoglo instead of Pialoglou. I assure you 
we wouldn’t for the world hurt your feelings 
by leaving off that extra “‘u’’; but if I had 
been consulted Constance Talmadge would 
have married a man by the name of Smith 
or Jones. It would have been so much 
easier for me. Natalie Talmadge isn’t mar- 
ried. 





L. D., CHtIcaGco.—You’re sixteen and 
can’t sleep nights because you want to go 
into the pictures and you don’t want me to 
say you should be spanked and put to bed 
for having movie ambitions. If you can’t 
sleep I assure you I wouldn't insist upon the 
going to bed part of the program, but’ I 
would insist upon the spanking. If I hada 
motion picture company, I would give you:a 
job. Since I haven't, I’d advise you to read 
the story in the May book, “‘Ride, Swim and 
Dance,’ which may help you ,to decide 
what you're going to do about your movie 
ambitions. 


E. K. Z., DETROoIT.—I am not a personal 
friend of Kathleen O’Connor; I have only 
my cold impersonal files to tell me that she 
is 23 years of age and unmarried. Perhaps 
it is just as well that | am not a personal 
friend of Kathleen. She is with Universal; 
address her U City, California. 


M. S., NoRTH CAROLINA.—He who ad- 
mits defeat, deserves it. Frank Mayo has 
brown hair and gray eyes; born in 1886. 
Owen Moore has not married again, nor has 
Tom. Mary Pickford is 27. 


H. E. FreELDER.—I am sorry, but I can’t 
givetyou the name of the picture in which 
the leading lady is a wealthy woman who 

oes on a slumming party and meets the 
een in a grog shop and later reforms him. 
There have been so many pictures like that, 
you know. Can’t you give me more details? 
Aside from the fact that it must be an old 
picture, I have very little to work on. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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—the finest reproducin, 
Phonograph in the world 


MEET the great stars of the musical 

world face to face. When you hear 
the voice of a singer or the music of an 
instrument reproduced by the Steger, 
it is so natural and life-like that you 
actually forget the presence of the 
phonograph and imagine that the artist 
: is present in person. This distinctive 
fidelity of reproduction gives you the 
i music in all its purity and beauty. 
The Steger plays all records correctly— 
no parts to change. 


See and hear the beautifully encased 
Steger at the Steger dealer’s. You will 
understand why it is better, more ap- 
pealing—an inspiration. Period, cabi- 
net and portable models $95 to $1250. 


Steger Phonograph Style Brochure Free 
on Request 


STEGER & SONS 29284 
Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILI. 


“Uf it’s a Steger—it's the most valuable piano 
in the world.”’ 
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Gaining for Authorship 
: How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 


our spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 
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7 Writing, etc., taught person- {]J Scarf 
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for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and [gj 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. : SOLID Full Length 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. ‘ 
! . . et COLORS Many Patterns 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


May be ordered 2 
bymenorformen. Bie 
The one always 


$2.00 










7 : en ae doi h desirable scarf. Each 
here is no other institution or agency doing so muc Not purchasable 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize for this price at or 3 for 
this, for over one hundred members of the English haberdashers. 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our Guaranteed 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for as represented $5 .00 
they are constantly recommending our courses. or money 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive refunded. 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- Send Check 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual . 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a Carefully Packed a or money 
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150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School FER 
Dep't. 95, Springfield, Mass. fe 


POL & TREADWELL, Inc. 
Suite 68, Astor Court, 25 W. 33d St., N. Y. 
Just West of the Waldorf-Astoria 
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Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings L How to Stage a Play 


Drills, Pageants 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to preventthe hair from grow- 


Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 


ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Onlture 





D. J. MAHLER. 194-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 
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"SCREEN ACTIN 


The only authoritative book on the art of 
motion picture playing. 

MAE MARSH, the little heroine of “ The 
Birth of a Nation,” the child-mother of “ In- 
tolerance” (““The Mother and The Law”’), 
thestarof “ Pollyof the Circus,” “‘heCinder- 
ella Man” and other screen classics, defines— 


the SEVEN QUALITIES necessary 


for success before the camera; 


















discusses— 
costumes, make-up, camera-consciousness, photo- 
gre aphic “‘angles,’’ expression vs. beauty, long 
shots,"’ intermediates, close-ups and a thousand 


other details of SCREEN ACTING. 


This is your chance to learn how to act before the camera. 
For chiliren and grown-ups. Send for Mae Marsh's book 
today, direct from the publisher. Price $1 50in the United 
States and Canada; $2.00 in foreign countries. 


“A book of delightful instruction” 

Fhoto-Stor Publish Co, 
Chamber of Commence Bu 

Los Angeles . 











Califor 


lease bend me Mae Marsh Acting 
“ Por Which Tenciove peaks Sereen 4 F 


PHOTOPLAY 


Whoever you are—wherever you are 
—you may haye the qualities that will 
make you a picture star. Read Mae Marsh’s | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


| Sentimental Tommy 


(“ untinued from page 41) 























ARRATED, by permission, from 
the Paramount - Artcraft produc- 
tion, directed by John S. Robertson. 
Adapted by Josephine Lovett from the 





story by James M. Barrie. Enacted 
by the following cast: 

Sentimental Tommy Sandys 

ates vee! ..Gareth Hughes 
ES May McAvoy 
Doctor McQueen............ George Fawcett 
Elspeth Sandys.................-..-- Leila Frost 
EIS: Kempton Greene 


The Painted 1 Lady. Mabel Taliaferro 
Lady Alice Pippinworth . -Virginia Valli 
RAE eit Harry L. Coleman 











Always Grizel was a princess and always 
Elspeth was a devoted slave to Tommy, 
so discriminatingly did Tommy cast his 
players. And always he was a conquering 
hero, appearing at the right instant to 
rescue the princess and throw her into 
transports of gratitude and admiration. 





























Movie Stars 
Original Photos 


Size 8x10, 35c each. Post card 

photos, 50c per dozen. Send 
or largest and best lists of 

most beautiful girls of motion 
icture capital of the world. 
oney-back Guarantee. 


Homer E. Howry Co., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 




































We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. ‘or will we claim 
make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stam or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cieveiand, O. 








Which was all very well when Grizel felt 
like entering into the play, but not so 
well when she had a mischievous day and 
would spoil everything by saying, ‘Don’t 
think J'Il go on my knees to you!” instead 
of “Good my prince, how can I thank 
you!” 

So with study and playtime, laughter 
| and heart-burnings, the lines of the quaint, 
|childish triangle were strengthened. Els- 
peth openly adoring Tommy and doing 
her best to keep his thoughts from Grizel, 
trembling lest she be supplanted in her 
brother's affection. Grizel openly flouting 
Tommy, yet sometimes letting her longing 
for sympathy and tenderness slip through 
her mask of indifference, at which times 
his heart was hopelessly torn between love 
for them both. 
| “Why canna ye love each other, when I 
love ye both?” scolded Tommy to Grizel. 
She cocked her head saucily. “That's a 
man’s question,’ she declared, with the 




















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 


| uncanny wisdom so far beyond her years. 





guaranteed, 


It was all very well when Grizel felt like entering into the play, but not so well 
when she had a mischievous day and would spoil everything by saying, 
think I'll go down on my knees to you! ¥ 

how can I thank you?” 


“Don't 


“Good, my prince, 


instea o saying, 


“That’s the very reason we can’t love 
each other, because you love us both! 
Elspeth wants you all to herself!”’ 

“And ye?” asked Tommy eagerly. “Ye 
want—” 

“I don’t want you,” she jeered, and ran 
away toward Double Dykes; calling back, 
“I want nobody but my sweet mama!" 
Elspeth, coming up just then, slipped a 
little hand in Tommy’s arm. ‘Why do 
ye listen to her?”’ she coaxed, ‘‘Let her 
stay with her sweet mama!” 

“That’s fine good sense,”’ seid Tommy, 
always swayed by the one at hand. “Let 
her hae her sweet mama, and I'll hae my 
little sister.” 

But that night Grizel’s sweet mama died. 

All Thrums went flocking to Double 
Dykes when it became known that the 
Painted Lady lay dead there. In life they 
drew away, virtuously, lest she contam- 
inate them; but Death, the great leveller, 
had restored her poor body to respecta- 
bility, so the purest lady might visit her, 
unreproached! Grizel looked at them all 
with bitter, resentful eyes. 

“You'll find no dust in this house, nor 
any kind of dirt,” she cried. “My mama 
was a lady, so clean and dainty and sweet! 
She was sweeter than any of you!” 

She flung herself out the door, sobbing, 
while they looked at one another with 
shocked faces. 

“A hot-headed bairn. What's to become 
of her?’’ one asked, turning to good old 
Doctor McQueen. 

“Hae none o’ ye room for a poor mother- 
less bairn?’’ he shot at them. 

“Ye canna expect a body to take in 
such as her,”’ spoke one boldly. ‘‘There’s 
bad blood in her, an’ it’s bound to come 
out. Ye'll no be denyin’ that.” 

“Then gae on away, the lot of ye!” 
suddenly roared the doctor. “I'll see that 
the bairn isn’t left friendless. Since twal 
o'clock last nicht I’ve been thinking what 
could be done with her.” 

They went out, abashed at the unusual 
outburst from the patient old doctor who 
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Sentimental Tommy 
(Continued) 


at one time or another had meant life or 
death to every family in Thrums. Their 
voices had hardly died down the road 
when Grizel dashed in, a tense, excited 
little figure, slipping the loose sleeve of her 
black frock up to her shoulder and thrusting 
a slim white arm out to the astonished man. 

“Can’t you cut it out?” she begged, 
breathlessly. ‘‘The bad blood, I mean. 
I won’t mind the hurt. I do so want to 
be a good girl—and I can’t, with the bad 
blood in me, can [?”’ 

For a moment the stern old doctor looked 
down into the quivering face of the girl, 
and his eyes were wet with a mist that they 
knew but seldom. When he spoke, his 
voice was very gentle. 

“If it could be done, lassie, I would, 
but there’s no doctor clever enough for 
that. But ye can be a good girl, by the 
grace of God, if ye'll try hard enough.” 

“But nobody will help me,” she sobbed, 
helplessly. Then, flinging up her little 
head with angry defiance, ‘‘but I'll be good 
by myself, I will! I'll show them!” 

“Ye’ll come hame with me!”’ roared the 
doctor, making what he thought was a 
sudden decision. ‘I need a housekeeper,” 
he answered the determined shake of her 
head. ‘‘My floor hasn’t been scrubbed 
since the year one, and my socks are full 
of holes, and my shirts are frayed out at 
the cuffs. I read when I eat, and drop 
so much gravy that we boil my waistcoat 
once a month and make soup of it! And 
ye won’t come and take care of me!”’ 

“Do you really need me?”’ asked Grizel, 
in ecstasy. “Oh, then I'll go. It’s sweet 
to have somebody want me!” 

So Grizel went to live with the doctor, 
where she settled down into a delightful 
little housewife, albeit a temperamental 
one. In fact life ran along so smoothly 
and happily that she almost forgot the 
doubts and fears that had harrassed her. 
But Thrums brought them back to her, 
sharply one summer afternoon, when she 
walked with Tommy to the smithy-post- 
office. Just as they were about to enter, 
a voice floated through the open window. 

“Aye, Grizel’s a bonnie lassie now, but 
when she’s grown, an’ she meets a masterful 
man—one she mistrusts and loves in the 
same breath, the bad blood will tell!’’ 

Tommy racked his brain for a way to 
comfort her, and as usual his inspiration 
came: 

“T know!” he cried, his face suddenly 
aglow. “I can save you. My mother 
gave me a prayer to teach Elspeth, an’ 
she met such a man. _ I'll teach it to you.” 

Reverently, Grizel knelt and repeated 
after Tommy the prayer of poor, dying 
Jean Myles: 

“God, if I was born to bow the knee to 
masterful men, and love one, take me to 
you afore I go to him!” 

Her face was transfigured with faith and 
hope when she rose, but as she looked at 
Tommy’s exultant expression she paled 
and shrunk back, with horror in her widen- 
ing eyes. 

“Tommy! You're masterful! You are!” 

A strange, triumphant feeling seized 
Tommy. A wave of elation swept his very 
soul. His ready imagination began to paint 
vivid scenes of himself, with Grizel, with 


many women kneeling at his feet, weeping | 


their hearts out for him. But the girl 
brought hii. back to earth again. 

“An’ now I know it, I’m not afraid,” 
she said, ‘‘because I'll keep away from you. 
I'll never speak to you again!” 

In vain did Tommy protest and plead. 
From that time on, Grizel left Tommy to 
Elspeth, who wondered and rejoiced at 
the change. 

The months went by, and became years, 
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W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make, Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


| More than a thousand pictures 
| of photoplayers and _illustra- 
| tions of their work and pastime. 


































Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some 
of which you will see acted at your 
moving picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the truth, 
about motion pictures, the stars, and 
the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of 
the most superbly illustrated, the best written 
and most attractively printed magazines pub- 
lished today—and alone in its field of motion 
pictures. 

Send a money order or check 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-D, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


and receive the June, 1921, issue 
and five issues thereafter. 
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months, effective with the June, 1921, issue. 
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Sentimental Tommy 
(Continued ) 


| and when Tommy was twenty-two years 


old he took his little sister and went up to 
London to make his fortune. Thrums 
shook its head and chuckled at his going. 

‘Wha’ can the puir fool do?”’ they asked. 
“In spite of a’ the schoolin’ Aaron gave 
him, he’s guid fra naethin’ but to dream 
an’ dream the livelong day!”’ 

“Tommy is the smartest boy who ever 
went to school in Thrums!’’ championed 
Grizel hotly. “He had the _ sweetest 
thoughts and the noblest sentiments!” 

But the good doctor put in a grim word 
here. ‘Aye, the laddie was good at noble 
sentiments, an’ he did not have to practise 
them. But play acting was the breath 
of his nostrils. An’ he returns, lassie, 
watch him, as I'll watch him.” 

“He'll come back to make us all proud 
of him!”’ Grizel declared staunchly. And 
her prophecy came true. Tommy came 
back in another year’s time—a successful 
author! All Thrums turned out to welcome 
him, and in their grim, shy way to show 
their pride in him. 

Play-actor, dream-weaver, as always, he 
came down the steps from the train, with 
Elspeth on his arm, and bowed to Thrums 
on the platform. Far back in the edge 
of the crowd his eye caught the face of 
Grizel with its old knowing, mocking smile. 
What wonder that his mind leaped at once 
to a vision: The famous author, coming 
back to the humble village, true to his child- 
hood sweetheart, taking her to his heart! 
Thrilled with the romance of his vision, 
Tommy followed its prompting blindly. 
Within an hour he had told Grizel that he 
loved her, that he had come back for her. 
So thoroughly did Tommy live in his 
dreams that he believed his own words. 

“But Elspeth?” said Grizel. “I shan’t 
take you away from her. We won’t men- 
tion our love until she learns to love me, 
so she is willing to share you with me.” 

Half-unconsciously, Tommy sighed with 
relief. This put the culmination of the 
thing far in the distance. Elspeth would 
never give him up! He could dream and 
drift happily through the summer. 

But when a month had gone by, little 
Elspeth surprised them all. Shyly, but 
firmly, she told Tommy that she wished 
to be married! 

“And leave me!’ he gasped, unable to 
believe his ears. 

“To be happy with Grizel,’’ she laughed. 
“Do you think I am blind, Tommy?” 

“‘Aye, to be sure,”’ he stammered miser- 
ably. He honestly tried to thrill at the 
thought of his freedom, but for once make- 
believe failed Tommy! Grizel herself was 
the first to see through him and to reduce 
him to abject, stammering misery. 

“You don’t love me,” she said, coolly. 
“It was one of your imaginative flights. 
You don’t want to be married. You were 
play-acting, as always! Well, you are free. 
Don’t look so tragic. It’s distressing to 
you, but you'll soon fly again!” 

Laughing, mocking to the last, she saw 
him go back to London, waving a gay good- 
bye from the platform while Thrums 
looked on and wondered. But that night, 
locked in her room, the Painted Lady’s 
child sobbed, and prayed, and sobbed again: 

“Oh God, keep him, help me! Don’t 
let me be bad! Let me be good, even when 
my heart is broken! If danger threatens 
him, let me know, dear God and let me 
save him!” 

And God listened! 

The end of the story they tell in Thrums 
to this day: How word floated down from 
London that Tommy had gone daft over 
a highborn lady and followed her off to 
Switzerland, where they were behaving 
scandalously, though the lady had a hus- 
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Sentimental Tommy 
(Concluded ) 


band And how Grizel, hearing 


already! 
the story, had gone about for a day with 


a strange, wild look in her eyes, and then 
disappeared, of a sudden, to come back 
in a week, all daft and loony, the living 
image of -the Painted Lady at her -worst, 
but bringing Tommy with her! 

And how for two years her madness 
lasted, though Tommy married her straight 
off, the day they came back to Thrums, 
in the old house at Double Dykes where 
she would go. And how the awful realiza- 


tion of what he had done to Grizel made 
a man of him so that he put by his dreaming 
and his play-acting and loved her and 
tended her and coaxed her back, at last, to 
health and sanity. 

i “An’. wha.do ye think she said when her 
first bonny baby lay in her arms?” Thrums 
always ends-the story” with’ this’ question ' 
and answers itself with a chuckle: “She 
lookit up at Tommy with that little elf- 
laugh o’ hers and says she: 

“Tommy, what's a father?” 


BY. 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 74) 


ALTER WANGER, who has been the 
production manager of Paramount, 
has resigned. 
Nobody seems to know just why—except 
the people who do and they won't tell. 
What we are wondering is, how Wanger’s 
resignation will affect the affiliation of his 
wife, Justine Johnstone, with the Realart 
company, for whom she stars. It’s too early 
to tell yet; but inasmuch as Realart is a 
step-child of Paramount, and Mr. Wanger is 
no longer a Paramounter—well, figure it out 
for yourself. 


ARGUERITE CLARK, down in New 
Orleans, recently attended her very 


first ball. 

You don’t believe it. Of course not. But 
it happens to be true. For Marguerite 
Clark, although she was one of the celeb- 
rities of the American stage for some years, 
and later a famous film queen, never went 
about much. She lived quietly with her 
quiet sister, Cora Clark, in a quiet apart- 
ment; and the bright lights of Broadway 
never held much attraction for her. 

Now that she has married a well-known 
New Orleans-ite, she occupies a prominent 
place in the social activities of that city. 
And she went to the big Mardi Gras ball and 
had the time of her life. Perhaps that’s why 
Marguerite looks so young. She really 7s. 


ISS GISH, by the way, has not yet 
affiliated with any film company. 
Rumor had it that Miss Anne Morgan— 
Yes, the daughter of the Morgan, who has at 
various times manifested an interest in the 
screen—was to take over the completed two 
reels of ‘‘World Shadows,”’ the Gish-Sherrill 
production, engage Miss ‘Gish and complete 
it as a propaganda picture. But at the 
present time nothing has been done about it. 


S everyone knows, Ann Forrest was 

shifted from the middle of Cecil B. 

de Mille’s “Forbidden Fruit,”’ to ‘The 
Faith Healer. 

Agnes Ayres took her place. 

Ann was, naturally, a good bit disap- 
oointed at the time, though she herself was 
the first to agree with Mr. deMille that she 
lacked the physical requirements for the 
lavishly gowned, exotic, sens>-thrilling 
‘‘ Cinderella - after - the - fairy - godmother- 
came.” 

When she saw Agnes on the lot the next 
day, attired in the gown and adorned by the 
soiffure originally designed for and worn by 
Ann, Ann decided to be a good sport. She 
didn’t want Agnes to think there were any 





hard feelings to cloud her new triumph, and 
she wanted her successor to know that she 
was standing her disappointment like a reg- 
ular fellow. 

So she went up to Miss Ayres and said 
bravely, ‘‘Gee, Agnes, you look lovely, just 
beautiful in those clothes, 
dress is so becoming. 
much nicer than I did.” 

Miss Ayres regarded her with slightly 
lifted brows for a moment; then said coolly 
as she walked away, “Naturally!” 

And for a week afterwards Ann couldn't 
help wondering what had happened to 
Agnes’ sense of humor. 


You look ever so 


LLAN DWAN says he has a plan to 

beat the high cost of production, and 

he’s perfectly willing that everybody should 
know about it. 

The idea is to do away with sets and 
actors. 

Any star, he says, may have the idea for 
nothing. All that is needed, is a star and 
a black drop. Any scenario will do, and as 
many characters as you please may be men- 
tioned, because only one will be used. The 
following is the story: 

Far away on the Island of Bing Bing 
lived a beautiful maiden, Toy. (Close- 
up of star). 

There was no one in the world she 
hated as her father, Li Sue. (Close-up 
of star registering hate.) 

But in many ways her life was full 
because of the wonderful mother love of 
her mother, Ming. (Close-up of star 
registering content). 

She secretly had a lover—Bill, a 
manly sailor lad. (Close-up of star 
registering love). 

But on the schooner was a burly sailor 
—Luke, who coveted Toy and threat- 
ened to expose the lovers. (Close-up of 
star registering mental agony, if pos- 
sible). 

One night he conspired with Li Sue, 
and agreed to buy Toy for a package of 
jelly beans. (Close-up of star register- 
ing fear). 


NOTE—The Great Fight Scene. 

But Bill comes to the rescue and 
knocks Luke and the father on the jaw. 
(Close-up of star backed against the 
wall registering glee). 

And thus in the golden glow of a 
Chinese sunset do the lovers find happi- 
ness. (Close-up of star registering 
happiness). 

Slow fade, ‘‘ 


” 


Finis. 
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Gems Streaked * 


Hair Restored “ 
In 4 to 8 days 


Don’t say you can’t — in- \ 
You will receive a 


comb. Use as directed on 
a single lock of hair and 
watch the transformation! 


This scientific restorer is 
a pure, colorless liquid, 
dainty and clean as water. You apply 
it yourself, easily and quickly, simply 
by combing through the hair. The 
name of this preparation has been 
famous now for many years. It is 


SflaryT,Gokdmany 


Hair Color Restorer 


Refined women everywhere use this 
scientific preparation to give their hair 
its natural, becoming color. It leaves 
it soft and fluffy, ready to curl and 
dress) Won’t wash off. 


Fill out the coupon carefully and mail 
it today enclosing 10 cents. Don’t 
delay—learn now how to keep off gray 
hair forever. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
232 Goldman Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
232 Goldman Blhig., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb, 
10 cents enclosed. I am not obligated in any 
way by accepting this trial offer. 

The natural color of my hair is 
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“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
etringy. My scalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak 
duced a wonderful improvement. The ite ~— 
stopped instantly. ‘There was no more dandru 
And—marvel of marvels—it is now restored to its 
original color—not a gray hair shows anywhere!”’ 

olor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and restores original 
color to gray ‘hair simply by putting hair and 
ecalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Free 

k on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 West 38th Street, Dept. 486, Chicago 





ey in! Pe. 


si) cream made is Pearl La 
Sage. You note the dif- 
ference immediately. 
The bland, soothing in- 
gredienis used, not only 
cleanse, but nourish the 
. skin. The beneficial 
effects of a face bath 
each night with Pearl La Sage cream are re- 
markable and definite. You are not left in 
doubt, because your skin tells the story—of 
new and surprisingly exquisite texture and 
softness, 50c or 75c, of your dealer or by mail. 


Send for Samples 
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For liberal samples of Pearl La Sage Toilet 
preparations, send 10c_ to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Please give name 
of your favorite dealer. Write today. 


PEARL LA SAGE, Inc. 
4325 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


yunce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R, L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Shadow Stage 


THE MOUNTAIN WOMAN-—Fox 


VERYONE always says of Pearl White, 
“Oh, she’s a regular fellow!’ And so 

the Fox organization decided to do a picture 
about it. She plays, in this adaptation of a 
Charles Neville Buck novel, a girl called 
Alexander who is the pride of the mountain- 
side, and as plucky a young ‘un as ever 
|trod the Cumberland Hills. Romance 
| never enters her head until the picture is 
nearly over, but then, she capitulates to 
the wooing of one of the many young men 

who sought her affections. Charles 
Giblyn’s direction is excellent; the photog- 
raphy striking. Pearl White’s best feature 
to date. 


TIGER TRUE— Universal 


HE title doesn’t mean much, but neither 

does the picture, so it’s perfectly all 
right. We have here Frank Mayo as a 
clubman and globe-trotter, who becomes 
bouncer in a Bowery saloon, all for love of 
the fair damsel who dispenses free lunches 
across the counter. Director J. P. Mc- 
Gowan, of serial fame, has crammed fifteen 
episodes into five reels, so of course there 
wasn’t room for anything else. Mayo 
deserves better stories than Universal gives 


him. 
O'MALLEY OF THE MOUNTED 


Paramount: Artcraft 


ILLIAM S. HART as a member of 

the Mounted Police, tracking a crim- 
inal through an Owen Wister west—and 
finding him, only to fall in love with said 
criminal’s sister, which complicates things 
right considerable. Hart at his Hart-iest; 
spectacular riding, rapid gun work and 
hangings before breakfast. A worn plot 
but with some original twists and, as is the 
case with the majority of the famed west- 
erner’s pictures, without a dull moment. 
The beautiful photography of this feature 
deserves special mention. 


PASSION FRUIT—Metro 


HY must they use such titles? This 

is one of the reasons for censorship. 
A deep dark plot, Hawaiian, Bird-of-Para- 
dise atmosphere—and Doraldina. There’s 
|@ most annoying villain who exterminates 
|the dancer's movie papa by making him 
| smoke a poison cigar in the first reel, a 
| helpful hero, a loyal band of ukelele-playing 
natives who pose gracefully under the palm 
trees, and, we repeat, there is Doraldina. 
She cannot act, but to see this black-eyed 
San Franciscan do the hula dance (if you 
care for that time-frayed article), is worth 
| the admission price. 


| THE EDUCATION OF ELIZA- 
BETH —Paramount- Artcraft 


OT particularly original of plot, but 
well mounted, is this latest Billie 
Burke offering, showing the star in one of 
| her most convincing characterizations, that 
|of the much misunderstood chorus girl. 
| There are some tantalizing glimpses of 
New York theatrical life, back-stage, with 
the Ziegfeld beauties for “atmosphere.” 
There’s an old Southern manor and some 
Texas oil-fields for contrast. An excellent 
cast, well directed, gives the story a prom- 
inence among this month’s offerings that 
it would not have merited otherwise. Miss 
Burke is, as always, charming. 


WHY TRUST YOUR HUSBAND— 
Fox 

FRIVOLOUS five-reeler with the blonde 

Eileen Percy as the jealous wife who 

gets everything in a dreadful mix-up trying 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


(Concluded from page 79) 


In 
things become so badly tangled that 
one is apt to lose interest before they are 


to keep track of her errant husband. 
fact, 
straightened out again. Very 
this, but fairly amusing. 


A SHOCKING NIGHT—Universal 


HIS represents an earnest effort on the 

part of Eddie Lyons and Lee Moran to 
stretch two reels of comedy over five reels 
of celluloid, and the result, alas, is not to be 
laughed at. These two comedians whose 
excellent team work gained them promi- 
nence in the two-reel field, are at a disad- 
vantage in lengthy much-padded vehicles. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM 
ASHE—Metro 


FIRST-RATE example of what ought 

not to be done toa splendid story is pro- 
vided by the screen version of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s novel. The scenario is 
wrong, the direction is wrong, the casting is 
wrong. Outside of that it is a fine picture. 
Miss Allison has been slated for a role to 
which she is supremely unsuited, and the 
one redeeming feature of the whole six reels 
is the performance of Wyndham Standing 
as a British statesman. This story of 
political life in England with its brilliant 
character sketches should have made a real 
photodrama, but its many subtleties and 
possibilities have been carefully overlooked. 


THE BREAKING POINT— 
W. W. Hodkinson 


HE breaking point referred to in the 

title comes when the mother threatens 
to kill her innocent daughter rather than 
to permit her to associate with the father’s 
dissolute friends. There are tears and 
throbs and heartaches for those who like 
salt-water with their entertainment. Bes- 
sie Barriscale plays the kindly earnest 
woman who marries a selfish irresponsible 
man, and how she does suffer! If you like 
Greek tragedies and Russian novels, you 
will probably like this. It has a Problem. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT—Realart 


F course it isn’t at all. Constance 

Binney is the heroine, however, and 
that’s some comfort. But why is it that 
all stars wear riding habits? They simply 
love todo it. A South American revolution, 
Constance, and Ward Crane's acting relieve 
the monotony. 


WHEN WE WERE TWENTY- 
ONE—Pathe 


N attractive guardian is a dangerous 

thing. H.B. Warner leaves no doubt 
of that. When you hear that this distin- 
guished actor has charge of the destinies of 
a wayward youth, you won’t be surprised 
to learn that it is the guardian who wins the 
affections of the boy’s fiancee. But he had 
a rival in James Morrison—who would have 
run right away with the picture had he a 
less redoubtable protagonist than Warner. 
This is good entertainment. 


THE OFFSHORE PIRATE—Metro 


F you like adventure, you will find it in 

this romantic tale, with Viola Dana as 
the flippant flapper daughter of a million- 
aire. She runs the gamut of sartorial 
emotions and shows what a wilful capricious 
creature a young woman can be—in the 
films. Very, very light, but nice. It is, 
by the way, an adaptation of a best-seller’s 
—F. Scott Fitzgerald’s—short story. 


light diet, 











Portrait of a Lady 


(Continued from page 24) 


arms of her husband’s best friend, her 
awakening, and her heart-rending repent- 
ance beside the bed of the little daughter 
‘she can no longer kiss. 

Lois Wilson knows and cares as little 
‘about “that sort of thing’’ as any girl I 
have ever met in my life. She has a humor- 
‘ous disbelief and wholesome contempt for 
grande passions. The oldest of four sisters, 
the constant companion of a wise and 
adored mother, she is by no means a mental 
flapper, but she has managed to keep her 
sweet and sane perspective on everything. 

In a roomful of people connected with 
pictures—mostly from the literary end, I 
heard the question asked the other night, 
“Whom do you consider the most normal, 


human, natural girl in pictures, the least 
affected by the general atmosphere and 
peculiarities? 


And the answer was, unanimously, “Lois 
Wilson.” 

William de Mille, an authority on acting 
by heredity, experience, and education, a 
student of dramatic values and a critic of 
weight, believes 
coming great dramatic actress of the screen. 

“What that man has taught me!” cries 
the girl, her face lighting with charming 
gratitude. “I’ve learned more under him in 
a few months than in all the rest of my 
picture experie nce—five years.” 

Yet those five years, playing leads with 
Warren Kerrigan and other male stars, 
more recently Wallace Reid and other 
Paramount luminaries, undoubtedly ripened 
her camera technique until she was ready 
for what William de Mille had to give her. 
She has recently completed ‘“‘What Every 
Woman Knows” under his direction, the 
famous Barrie play which was one of Maude 
Adams’ great triumphs. I was interested to 
hear Elinor Glyn, watching Miss Wilson go 
through some of the scenes from this picture 
on the set one day, express a very great en- 
thusiasm and admiration for Lois Wilson 
and her interpretation of the Barrie rdle. 
For Mrs. Glyn is a severe critic, extremely 
difficult to please. 

I do not know Miss Wilson’s age—I | 
should guess twenty-five—since the young- 
est of the four sisters is now in high school— 
but I feel sure she will be more attractive, 
more worth watching ten years from now 
than she is today. She has infinite possibili- 
ties, depths. 

“Three sisters, a wonderful mother, and 
a nice bald-headed daddy!” she said laugh- 
ing, “that’s my home life. You don’t have 
much conceit left when you're the oldest of 
four girls, I can tell you. We were just like 
‘Little Women,’ you know. 


“I’m fond of good concerts, good plays, | 


lots of reading, and some swimming and | 
tennis. I’m not very southern in tempera- 
ment nor inclination, I guess, though I was 
born in Alabama. Just now 1’m running 
around the block four times after every 
meal to keep thin.” 

“Do you have to do it after this one?” I 
asked apprehensively. 

“Just this once—No!” 

It is not possible to know a girl like Lois 
Wilson in a couple of hours, even though 
your role as an interviewer gives you num- 
berless privileges to ask questions and study 
character. 

But the impression I carried away of her 
was a thoroughly satisfying one—like you 
feel when you've read a really good book. 











Miss Wilson to be the) 
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You can’t imagine how wonderfully 
alluring your eyes will be if shaded by soft, 


even eyebrows and framed by luxuriant, silky eyelashes. This 
irresistible charm and beauty of sparkling, fascinating eyes can 


be YOURS—just by using a little 
GENUINE 


ASHBROW 





TRADE MARK 


the original and only genuine preparation 
for developing, beautifying and refining 


the eyelashes and eyebrows. 


LASHBROW comes in Natural 
and Dark shades. 
fines, stimulates and beautifies the 

growth of the eyelashes and eye- 

brows in their natural color—the 
Dark darkens the natural color at 
the same time. 


LASHBROW is absolutely pure—made 
for particular people. Discriminating 
society leaders and prominent stage and 
motion picture actresses are enthusi- 
astic about the beautiful results pro- 
duced. You too will be delighted with 
the effect of even the first application. 


The Natural re- 


Insist on getting genuine LASHBROW. 
Imitations under similar names are on the 


market. Look for the name LASHBROW. 


Interesting Booklet, WHAT EYES 
CAN DO, with each package. 
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{Tow Guide’’ and * 


Price 50c and $1.00 
At your dealer's or by mail. 
if not delighted. 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 


Money back 


24 Preston Place 
St. Louis, U.S.A, 





STUDY AT HOME 


A a lawyer 


53 t eso, 00 leader, Law- 
$20,000 Annually 


Yogus guide you step 7 ote 5 oo can train at home 

ing spare time, prepare you for bar examina- 
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Wurlitzer Co, 


write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Free Trial 








you may have any, instrument —_ complete musical 


Yo. 


or a week’s free trial home. No obliga- 


tion. Return it at our expense ales trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, self instructor, music 
all accessorics at factory cost. A tremendoussaving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for instrament and outfit 


if you decide to keep it. 
known all over the world for artistic quali 


Wurlitzer instruments are 
ty. 


Send Coupon for Beautiful New Catalog 


| Beery instrument known illustrated wi 


ith price, easy 


terms and free trial } Catalog pee rw f—4 


No obligation. Send this 


coupon now. 
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Smile Says 


“‘T Hear Clearly”’ 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments — so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to see if all this 
emba:.assment can be avoided? 

400,000 persons are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physican says: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to 
give up the practice of medicine long ago 
if I had not obtained this best of all devices 
for aid of hearing.”’ 


We offer you the 


* 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit -- No Expense 
Just write, saying“ 1 am hard of hearing and 
wili try the Acousticon."’ Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings —thus you can 
best tell what it will do for you 
hemember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your pust experience has 
been send tur your tree trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1404 Candler Bldg., New York City, N.Y. 


Learn Mechanical 
DRA 


Earn $35 to $100a Week 


Are you earning less than than this amount? 
If so my offer wi!l interest yon. I offer to 
give you a thorough, practical training in 
mechanical drawing by mail, in your spare 
time, at home. Course includes highest 
quality set of instruments and Drafting equi 

ment. I guarantee to give you a thorourh. 
practical training that qualifies for a 

salaried position as a professional Beste 
man. My graduates are making good with big 
concerns eve ey where. pores for Sree. a 
of information ‘* Your Future in Dra ” 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, ROY C. CLAFLIN. "hres. 
Dept. 1360 14th & T St., Washington, DB. Cc. 




















FORMERLY CLOSELY 
GUARDED SECRETS 


Se © rets _NOW YOURS! 
Beaut ty Parlors jeaee ase poate 
in Beauty Work. 
Revealed ‘here lorskited san 


irists, Hair Dressers, 
Dyers, Marcellers, Per- 
manent-Wavers, Chiropodists, 
etc. We can make you an Expert in every branch in just a few 
weeks’ s pare time at home. You can earn a splendid income giving 
Beauty reatments among your 
start a Beauty Parlor - 
Write NOW for Free Illustrated Rooklet. 
Free Book. See how easy it is to become a Beauty Spe- 
cialist and make big money in this fascinating work with our help. 


friends and neighbors, or 





ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 24,537S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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A Seat on the Platform 


(Continued from page 28) 


The girl’s soft, drawling voice rescued 
him from his painful reverie. 

“I’m so glad to meet you both,” she was 
saying pleasantly, with just the right shade 
of cordiality. ‘Dad has so often spoken 
of your wonderful career in college, Dr. 
Simpson.”’ 

(Seba flushed uncomfortably under that 
flattering “‘doctor.”” He had had neither 
time nor money to study for the degree.) 

“We're on our way to Wesley College 
for Jimmy's graduation,” the girl finished. 

“And we are going for the big class re- 
union,” Eliza hastened 

Eliza was wondering if the black luck 
always dogging Seba’s steps through life 
was to be worsted at last. This apparently 
casual meeting might mean many wonderful 
things, if Seba were only unworldly enough 
to utilize its opportunities. Then her 
heart sank. He was too good, she told 
herself (with glad pride, after all) to think 
of using a friendship to his own advantage. 
He might use it for his poor, or his church, 
but for himself, never. 

She began to feel an emotion that as- 
tonished her. It was not anger; it was not 
despair over Seba’s inability to forge 
ahead for himself; it was illogically enough 
bitterness against her husband’s successful 
friend. There was injustice somewhere, 
she thought indignantly and witha painful 
sense of impotence, her eyes resting again 
upon that hole in the knee of Seba’s best 
trousers. 

The two young people soon returned 
to the’r magazines, leaving the old couple 
to take inventory of the injuries inflicted 
upon Seba by his fall. The dust on his 
coat could be removed by a stiff clothes 
brush, Eliza allowed, but the dirt had been 
literally ground into the knees of his 
trousers, and the hole in the left knee— 
oh, she would be able to darn it carefully 
with soft black wool; she was an expert 
by virtue of much practice—but the suit 
would never look quite the same, owing 
to the gray dust that had penetrated the 
material. It was a shame, a cruel shame, 
she rebelled, tightening her tender lips. 

As for Seba, his enthusiasm could not be 
dampened for long. By the time the train 
had rolled into Birmingham his volatile 
spirits had risen again to their usual high 
level. 

John James, Jr. insisted upon taking 
the valises and putting them into the 
college ’bus for his father’s old chum. 

“We'll probably meet again during the 
festivities,’ the young fellow augured 
cheerfully. ‘Dad will be tickled foolish 
when he knows you're here. If you don’t 
see him before Commencement exercises 
begin, you'll see him then, for he'll be 
sitting on the platform.” 

The Maxwells rolled away in Jimmy’s 
run-about. 

Eliza's lips were ominously compressed. 
She was both furious and astonished at the 
depth of her own wicked feelings. Her 
dear, good old man! He must go to his 
class reunion in the ‘bus, and those others, 
they had a handsome automobile. She had 
to check herself strongly. She admitted 
that her faith must have weakened con- 
isderably and that anyway she had no 
business to criticise the Almighty, but she 
did wish, heaving a deep sigh, that He 
would run things a little shade more favor- 
ably for a good man like her Seba. 

“Here we are, Lizzie, right on the Cam- 
pus. Wouldn’t seem at all right if we 
weren't right on the Campus.” 

Seba was trembling with eagerness. Like 
a boy’s was the face he turned toward 
her, beaming with pure happiness. He 
dragged out the bags and advanced up the 


| path. 
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A woman sat on the porch, rocking 
nonchalantly. She stared at them curi- 
ously. As Seba put his bags down, 


someone in the hammock stopped swinging, 
stirred and sat up. , 

“Oh, you the Reverend Simpson? Sorry, 
but my sister came this morning and I had 
to let her have your room. I'll give you 
the address of a friend of mine. She can 
give you a room cheaper than mine. No, 
I don’t think there are any more vacant 
rooms on the Campus.” 

Seba’s shoulders drooped. Eliza _ ob- 
served it with another compression of her 
lips. She thought bitterly that it was 
quite natural to be meeting disappoint- 
ments; hadn’t Seba’s whole life been one 
series of them? 

“Lord”, she prayed silently, her gray 
eyes smouldering, “is this my Seba’s 
reward for his long and faithful service? 
Lord, I just can’t hold onto my faith! I 
can feel it going! Lord, help me!” 

“Let’s be going along, Lizzie.” 

The room was four blocks away. Seba 
had wanted it to be on the Campus so that 
Eliza would be assured of a veranda seat. 
Now she would have to view the parade 
from a sidewalk. 

It was disappointing. His shoulders 
drooped listlessly. His head bowed as if 
he felt more than ordinarily the weight of 
many years of service. He withdrew his 
eyes from his wife’s 

Eliza knew the ‘signs. Seba was dis- 
turbed spiritually. Eliza knew to the full 
what the day’s experiences had meant to 
him. His enthusiasm had been crushed; 
he had begun to doubt the wisdom of their 
having taken this, for them, extravagant 
holiday. 

She could have thrown herself on the 
bed with sick, frantic sobs. Instead, she 
began to fuss inconsequently with her 
hair, her dress, as women will when con- 
fronted by a mirror. 

“You'd better see about the tickets for 
tonight, Seba,’’ she admonished finally. 
“The Halliday Players won’t be sending 
us box seats for the outdoor performance,” 
ironically. 

Seba tried to smile but the attempt was 
a poor one. He suddenly felt himself an 
old man, a weak and broken failure. Poor 
Eliza, what a mess he had made of her 
life. And how fine and sweet she’d been 
through it all. So pretty and dainty once, 
and now he could not even buy her a silk 
dress; the church had to donate it, as if she 
were an object of charity. In his case, 
“Eminent” was a synonym for failure. 
He rose wearily, and went out. 

Eliza sat down, whimpering softly to 
herself with sobs that wrenched her more 
because she was determined not to give 
way to her feelings. Seba was like a child, 
lost in a great, utterly careless world. It 
was not that the world wanted to hurt him, 
but that it didn’t realize how fine and big 
he was, and how sweet, how very sweet. 

If she were only able to do something 
that would result in placing him where 
he should be, her dear, good old man! 
Suppose John James Senior were to know 
how matters stood with Seba? Would he 
be likely to do anything? Could he do any- 
thing? If she could only talk with him! 
Oh! (And her lips were firm and hard 
again.) What wouldn't she tell that man! 
He might be a big man, but Eliza knew a 
bigger. 

After a while she rose, bathed her flushed 
face in cold water and sat down to wait 
for Seba. He came in, jubilantly waving 
the tickets. 

“My dear! Only ten seats from the 
front, in the center! Someone had tele- 
phoned for them and then cancelled the 


































A Seat on the Platform 
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order. If it hadn’t been for tnat, we 
wouldn’t have had tickets for tonight. 
I tell you, God always provides, Lizzie.” 

Eliza was almost inclined, in her furious 
rebellion, to remind him of his words that 
night when, after they had settled com- 
fortably into their seats, an usher brought 
the unwelcome news that the ticket seller 
had made a mistake and that the owners 
of the tickets wanted their seats. Eliza 
felt that Seba’s trust in Providence had 
been grossly misplaced, not only that night, 
but throughout his life. 

She was in a state of rebellion that 
startled and frightened her because her 
mental condition was equivalent to a phys- 
ica! shaking of fists in the face of the 
Almighty. It seemed to her that she had 
arrived at a point where she could not bear 
any longer to have her Seba crushed under 
one thing after another. 

“T won't stand it! I can’t bear it!” 
she found herself saying over and over 
in her heart as she and Seba walked deject- 
edly back to their room, ahead of them the 
drab monotony that they had known so 
many years, behind them lights and 
laughter. 

“I’m afraid we were unwise to have 
come up,” admitted Seba, holding her 
hand closer against his side. “I’m getting 
too old for these festivities. Little things 
seem to disturb me more than they used 
to. Perhaps I selfishly thought too much 
about it. Did you—did you see who had 
our seats, Lizzie?”’ 

It flashed over her but she told herself 
it could not be. 

“John James, Junior and Meg,” Seba 
told her. 

“O—o—o—h!” 

A single word, but wailed out from 
Eliza’s inmost soul with poignant intensity. 
It was too much. She simply could not 
bear it any longer. Either God had to alter 
His disposition of Seba’s affairs, or Eliza 
intended to do it for Him. The hand on 
Seba’s arm (that frail arm trembling with 
the weakness that had descended upon 
him) clutched at him with such sudden 
passion that the old clergyman turned 
a startled face toward her. He thought 
that most unlike Eliza. 

She felt her hand pressed against his 
heart; her tears started. Her dear, good 
Seba! Tomorrow she must do something; 
what, she did not know, but something—. 

With heavy heart but determined spirit, 
she closed her eyes that night after hours 
of racking thought. Curled on the very 
edge of the bed (as he always lay, taking 
the most uncomfortable part of it as he 
did of everything) slept Seba. Unlike 
Eliza, he had laid his burdens and 
disappointments on Another’s shoulders. 
His face wore a peaceful smile, and in his 
sleep the wrinkles had cleared away magic- 
ally, until his face looked like a boy’s. 

Morning brought him his quiet, simple, 
trusting confidence once more, but dawn 
carried no solace to Eliza, who was 
stirred mentally with half-formulated plans. 
Her soul was reaching out to change 
somehow the conditions of Seba’s life, 
conditions that daily beat him to earth 
with a cruelty that seemed calculated by 
some higher power. That power she hesi- 
tated to name, but she did tell herself that 
God did not care. 

She waited indifferently after breakfast 
for Seba to come back from a visit to class 
headquarters. When a handsome auto- 
mobile drew up and the liveried chauffeur 
leaned back to open the door, she could 
hardly believe her eyes. Could it be Seba 
who jumped out like a young man, and came 
skipping—literally skipping—up the steps? 
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Watch one corn 

Watch the effect on one corn. It will 
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it has won millions, to this newer, better 
method. Do this for your own sake, 
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“Get your hat, Lizzie! Tiea veil over it; the 
wind’s so strong when you're riding. Hurry!” 

“But— :: 

“You're going to see the parade from this 
car. Hurry, Lizzie.’ 

Wonderful? Ominously wonderful! 

Eliza got her hat and as they drove 
away she listened to Seba’s excited explana- 
tions. 

The car was John James, Senior's. Seba 
had met him at the “frat’’. John James 
had discovered a room on the Campus for 
them; it was paid for by someone, Seba 
didn’t know who. He’d told old Max- 
well about his church, and the need 
for a new carpet, and about the pulpit 
steps that needed repairing, and—and— 
Eliza could well imagine that he had told 
everything that the church needed, in the 
hope of getting for others what he never 
seemed to dream of asking for himself. 

Most wonderful of all, there had been a 
bunch of the old crowd at the “‘frat’’ house 
and he, ‘‘Eminent’’ Simpson, had been 
selected to lead his class in the parade to 
the ball-grounds that afternoon. 


“Who says Providence isn’t taking care 
of us?” crowed he triumphantly. 
Eliza was reduced to silence. She ad- 


mitted grudgingly that she might have 
wronged the Almighty by too precipitate 


criticism. Well, she would see what the 
Lord was going to do for her Seba! 
The parade was characteristic. The 


ball game Eliza found rather a bore because 
she couldn’t understand it at all. The best 
part of the afternoon was that when Seba 
was carried away on his old chums’ shoul- 
ders, amid shouts and applause and cries 
of “Eminent!” “What’s the matter with 
‘Eminent’? He’s all right!’ 

It was right after this that someone 


| stepped on the running-board and asked 
| her if she minded his riding back to the 
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Campus with her. Although she had never 
seen him before, she realized that her 
prayed-for opportunity had come; she knew 
that it was John James, Senior who was 
addressing her. 

Never in her life had Eliza talked so 
eloquently. It seemed to her that at last 
she was doing her husband full justice. 
She left no stone unturned to tell of his 
goodness, his patience, his faith in God's 
love and justice. 

Then she began to tell what the class 
reunion meant to him. She told how they 
two had saved and scrimped for it. If 
there had ever been anything of bitterness 
in her life, she brought it up now out of 
the depths of her years of self-restraint 
and flung it fiercely out upon the air, 
like the rebellious banner flaunted by a 
daring anarchist. 

“There!” she thought, silent at last from 
sheer necessity, everything that could have 
been said having been skilfully drawn out 
by her interlocutor. “It’s out of my 
system at last!”’ 

“Seba Simpson was the finest man in 
Wesley College in our day,” said Maxwell 
after a short pause. “He was the best 
loved, too, and that’s saying a great deal. 
He made a fellow ashamed of meanness 
and pettiness, somehow, without saying 
a word; you just felt his big nature by his 
mere presence. We all thought he’d do 
great things.” 

“And hasn't he?” Eliza flung back 
indignantly, up in arms in an instant. 
“Oh, it’s just because he is so big and fine, 
that people don’t appreciate him as he 
should be appreciated. I suppose,” her 
tone was tinged with bitterness, ‘Il suppose 
people who have done big things financially 
consider my Seba a failure. But I—I 
think him the biggest success in the world. 





is guaranteed. 


He 


who knows him 
loves him because he is so good.”’ 
She bit her lips to keep back the tears 


is good. Everybody 


of excitement, half terrified at her own 
vehemence. 

“Sometimes it takes extraordinary cir- 

cumstances to show people a man’s v irtues. 
I have always known that ‘Eminent’ would 
be successful in whatever he undertook. 
And he undertook the biggest task possible, 
to be a truly good man. Do you think 
that J underestimate him, when he has 
succeeded in doing what other men are 
afraid to undertake, bec “ause they know 
they can’t get away with it?’ 

Eliza looked up then to meet John 
James’ grave smile. His worldly success 
had not spoiled a fine man, a man with a 
true sense of real values. 

“His success is far bigger than what the 
world is pleased to call mine,” sighed the 
coal king. “I wish—with all my _ heart 
I wish—that J could have accomplished 
what he has done.” 

Eliza dared not ask anything directly, 
but she began to take heart, in spite of 
creeping memories—old rebuffs, old dis- 
appointments—that would lift their heads 
to jeer at her trustfulness. Perhaps the 
coal magnate. ... 

As he rose from his knees that night, 
Seba made one last observation before 
climbing into bed. 

‘Do you know, my dear, that my cup of 
happiness would ‘be full if I could have— 
don’t smile at my fancy, Lizzie, will you2— 
if I could have a seat on the platform 
during Commencement’ Exercises? Old 
Maxwell will sit there, of course. It would 
be the highest honor I could hope to 
receive from my Alma Mater. A seat 
on the platform—” and his voice died 
softly away in a kind of subdued rapture 
at the mere thought of such a wonderful 
occurrence, 

Eliza did not smile. She was thinking 
that if such a small thing would make 
Seba happy, if that was all he asked as a 
climax to a whole life of loving service, 
then he should have it, cost her what it 
might in loss of dignity. She would see 
Maxwell Senior the very first thing next 
day; with his influence he could easily 
have such a little, little thing done for Seba. 

Yes, Seba should have what he wanted. 
She, Eliza, would get it for him. She would 
not ask the Almighty to do what would 
undoubtedly appear trivial in His eyes. 
She would do it herself, without relying 
further on the old time faith that somehow 
seemed to have eluded her. She went to 
sleep, pleasantly conscious that the follow- 
ing day would crown her husband’s happi- 
ness, as he wished without presuming 
to hope. 

In the morning she slipped out to tele- 
phone the fraternity house where the -coal 
baron was staying. The operator reported 
that he had already gone out and was not 
expected back until evening. Eliza laughed 
grimly at herself. She had meant to do so 
much. With dismay she sensed a kind of 
defiance and rebellion in that grim laughter. 
She felt that God must deliberately have 
doomed Seba to fight down unfulfilled de- 
sires. She consoled herself with the thought 
that Seba had not really expected such a 
signal honor; he would not suffer for himself 
as she was suffering for him. 

Her bitterness was very near the surface 
that afternoon, when from her gallery seat 
she saw the notables filing onto the plat- 
form, for among them was John James 
Maxwell, Sr. 

Then the unexpected happened. John 
James began scanning the house with close 
attention, caught Seba’s eyes, beckoned im- 
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peratively with his charming smile. Seba 
looked behind instinctively; with character- 
istic modesty he felt that it must be some- 
one else who w s being honored by that 
public recognition. But Eliza knew. Bliss- 
fully happy, she sat up straighter, prouder, 
content that Seba was to have the one great 
desire of his goed and simple heart. 

‘You don’t mind, Lizzie?’’ he whispered, 
rising in a state of fluttered excitement. 

“Mind? Of course I don’ t mind. I’m as 
proud as proud can be.” 

She leaned forward to watch him. 

He went up the platform steps with shoul- 
ders back, head raised, younger by twenty 
years than he had been the night before. 
John James, Senior (whose generous endow- 
ments had pushed Wesley College into the 
front ranks of America’s biggest univer- 
sities) rose deferentially to receive the old 
clergyman and beckoned the president of 
the college to his side. Eliza saw people 
staring as they speculated on the identity of 
the much-honored newcomer. As her heart 
beat faster, swelling with grateful emotion, 
a song struggled for utterance within her 
soul. 

“Eminent”’ Simpson felt that he was mov- 
ing in a wonderful dream. He sank meekly 
and humbly into the chair reserved for him 
beside Maxwell, and listened in blissful con- 
tentment to the encomiums the college pres- 
ident uttered as he bestowed degrees upon 
men and women who had merited by their 
fine lives or achievements this greatest honor 
of their Alma Mater. 

“After all,’’ he mused dreamily, “I have 
had more than I dared hope for. It has 
been exceeding beautiful, the way the Lord 
has made the way smooth before my feet. 
All my faith has been justified—and it was 
so little, so little—less than the grain of 
mustard seed.” 

Unconsciously, a beatific smile curved his 
kind old mouth, and the afternoon sun, 
striking through the wide open windows, 
glowed on his white hair until it glistened 
like a saint’s halo. From the gallery Eliza 
regarded him with deep understanding and 
contentment. 

“Faith!” he mused to himself peacefully, 
oblivious to surroundings; “Faith in God! 
He bringeth all things to pass. The smallest 
thing i is not too insignificant for His loving 
notice.’ 

His folded hands, wrinkled and frail, 
opened palm to palm as do a child’s at 
prayer. His lips moved slowly. 

“T want you to hear this, ‘Eminent 
whispered his old chum’s voice in his ear, 
startling him out of his reverie. 

Seba turned his head toward the presi- 
dent, who was speaking of someone who was 
to receive a degree that afternoon; someone 
whose life had been so modest, so hidden, so 
oy omg ae by the world at large, that it 

had taken long years to discover his merits; 
someone whose sweetness of nature, w hose 
purity of heart, whose sincerity of purpose, 
had carried him such a distance on the way 
to God that Wesley College purposed in the 
very near future to proffer him a chair en- 
dowed especially so that the dear Alma 
Mater might give her students the benefit of 
his fine and noble presence, that could not 
but be an inspiration to all privileged to en- 
joy his companionship and guidance. 

Seba turned in his chair to seek John 
James’ eyes. 

—_ would like to know that man,” he 
murmured in an undertone; ‘He must in- 
deed be a man after God’s own heart.”’ 

.... “That man, my friends, is with us 
this afternoon. So modest, so unworldly is 
he, that he does not dream what tardy 
honor is to be awarded his merits at last. 
.... Will the Reverend Seba Simpson 
please step forward?” 
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Read the Experience of Mr. Gustave 
Anderson, of Lemont, Ill. 


“T am just finishing my new Aladdin Readi-cut 
Home. I have erected it on spare time only—some of 
my friends helping part of the time. We are very 
pleased with it and think more of it that I was able to 


build my own home, not being a carpenter myself. I found the blue 
prints very simple and did not have any trouble to find the place for 
the different pieces. I found the material exceptionally good, and 
every piece went exactly where it was intended to go, and fit per- 
fectly when put in place. I have my home now at about half of 
what it would otherwise cost me, and I will heartily recommend 


stem of Readi-cut homes to anyone.”’ 


National Homebuilding Service Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee 
Aladdin Homes are manufac- Aladdin’s Dollar-a-KnotGuar- 


shipped direct from antee is Proof of High Quality. 


the Aladdin Company’s own Knotless lumber, the purest 
Mills in Michigan, Mississippi, and clearest that ever came out 
North Carolina and Oregon. of the forest, is the kind that 


you live, Aladdin Aladdin Homes are made of. 


Homes come to you in a straight This is evidenced by our famous 


Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee, which 


the nearest timber has now been in effect for over 


region, at greatly reduced five years. Send for Illustrated 
freight rates. Book, * Aladdin Homes,” No. 143, 


Send today for Book, ‘‘ Aladdin Homes,’’ No. 143 


The Aladdin Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Branc h es: Wilmington, North Car. Portland, Oregon 


Hattiesburg, Miss. oronto, Ont., Canada 











Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


WM etoltty telet Medd 
Remarkable Cases 


-Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 

tennis within a year. A little 

child, paralyzed, was playing 

FVeleltiaael Boleltti-e-tiaa aor latel 4 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 

es weeks. Wehave successfully 
treated more than 40,000 cases the past LGyears. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
dette sithaay-\e)e) Fe tele ie ee 
how different from the 
fo) (eM coy aatt celta oD EV pa aa 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer’ with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
329-4 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 





Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, amazing 
clearness. i his % done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed vy jose din European 
musicians , tors = akers. 
Use it in oour” own home. PSimple, 
silent exercises taken a few —— 
caer fnoat vigor te the v cel organ organ 
an ve @ surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts an proofs. 


FREE! 


For a limited ifr voice de- 
velopment pupils ny receive in- 
struction in Note Re: , Ear Training, 


me and Rhythm ‘Ste 4 H 
)- TJ uu re armony and 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature. We will 
ped ou just what this method is, how it is 
and what it will do for you. No matter 

ow hopeles our case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
r cent. No obligatien on you if you 

ask for this information. ladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just rai the coupon. 


|_Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 153 

ee 1922 Susnyside Ave. Chicago, Ill. | 

Send me the book and facts about the 

Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- | 

site subject that interests me most. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
eupeese chenuee, Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn. boxes 


Send 10 cents for: 288- “page, book on Stammering and | 82d runways. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
— “Its Cause and 5 yal it tells bow I Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 


cured m: a after r stammering 
3653 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ile 30 14 
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BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 

Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 





THE C. S. WELCH CO. 
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Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 





Dept. P-P. NEW YORK CITY 























Aspirin 


Then it is Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 

getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 

and proved safe by millions. Accept “Bayer package” only. 
Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


MAKE MONEY AT TOME 











K ome Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 

age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 
“*tightens’”’ and tones the skin and 
underiying tissue. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 








You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new, simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting; we teach you how, sell 
your work and pay you cash each week. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET FREE 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets, TORONTO, CANADA 


























SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. 
says another. 







“Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 





THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 


—_ 












pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 


duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightens andstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops em chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear, 


Keep Yourseif Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH 







Nae Also 


Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bldg., SALINA, KANSAS 
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A Seat on the Platform 


(Concluded) 


Tense with emotion was the silence press- 
ing down upon the auditorium. Urged to 
his feet by his old friend’s hand, Seba started 
toward the front of the platfarm, walking as 
might a man in a vision. The smile that a 
moment since had curved his lips was there 
yet and his eyes looked ahead unseeingly. 
He stumbled slightly as #é-went. 

All at once, at a few words that came from 
the president’s heart, Seba waked to the 
vast, sympathetic crowd before him, the 
crowd waiting for the final crowning act of 
the unexpected drama. The president ex- 
tended to him that magic parchment. . . 
The trembling old hand almost pulled it 
from the other’s fingers, so eager was Seba 
to feel the sheepskin’s convincing reality. 
And then, he stood before them all, tears 
running freely, unashamedly, down his 
withered cheeks, eyes uplifted to something 
beyond the domed roof. 

Behind him, John James gave a signal. 
Tremendous, in unanimous chorus, the body 
of college men in the audience chanted: 

“What’s the matter with ‘Eminent’? 
He’s all right!” : 

Wild applause broke out all over the 
auditorium. 

Up in the gallery a little old lady in a 
gray silk dress dabbed frantically at the 
happy tears rolling down her withered 
cheeks. She was aware that her lips were 
moving and that words were issuing from 
them involuntarily. Her ears strained to 
listen, as if they were oracular utterances 
originating from something above her con- 
scious self. 

“Faith!” she heard herself saying tri- 
umphantly over and over again. ‘Faith in 
God!" 


The Mode for Spring 


(Continued from page 33) 


sons is that there are no more arbitrary 
“fashion decrees’’ to dictate long coats or 
rippled jackets for everyone—no matter 
how suitable or unsuitable the style may be 
to us. The good work of creating styles to 
suit individual needs has made tremendous 
strides in the last few years, and the dis- 
cerning woman will this year find her in- 
dividual needs amply cared for. 

When new styles are under consideration, 
the silhouette is, of course, the all-important 
feature. This spring the fashionable sil- 
houette falls into three clearly-defined 
classes—the knee length jacket that has a 
loose under arm and slight ripple at the 
lower hem, the boxy, pony coat with a cape- 
like back, and knee length jacket with 
nipped-in waistline and circular flare. No 
matter what divergences of collar or trim- 
ming or material are used, your suit will be 
correct if it follows any of these three styles. 
If you like the ripple peplum on your jacket 
you may use that also. Some of the peplums 
shown on the new suits created for youthful 
wearers are jaunty affairs with double or 
triple layers and colorful lining that shows 
a bit at the hip flare. 

The type of wraps designed for wear at 
the winter resorts will continue in favor for 
wear over thin frocks. These wraps are of 
two distinct types—the wrap that has a nar- 
row lower line with extreme width at the 
elbow section, and the wide, circular cape- 
wrap. The latter has achieved a new line in 
the spring models by reason of sweeping 
breadth that, combined with its fulness, 
makes an instant appeal to the eye. 


E have said for a long time that mater- 
ials get prettier each season, but it 
really seems that the manufacturers have 
outdone themselves this season in the 
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beauty of the fabrics they have created. 
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The Mode for Spring 


(Continued) 


The Oriental dyeing of crepe surfaces is one 
of the original ideas put forward, and the 
most beautiful and startling colors are being 
used for materials as familiar as flannel, 
duvetyn and tweed. These fabrics in the 
high colors will be used for sports coats to 
be worn with pleated skirts of twill or sports 
silk. Incidentally, silk velvet in colors will 
replace the black velvet coat that has been a 
favorite for several seasons back. 

Among the colors fo the new wool jackets 
to be worn with pleated sports skirts are 
American beauty, plum, jade, turquoise, 
tangerine and apricot. Fine black and 
white striped skirts will also be worn with 
these high-colored jackets. The wraps that 
show the narrow lower line are being made 
for spring and summer wear in fleecy fab- 
rics, the camel’s hair weaves and wool 
velours in pastel tints predominating. These 
fabrics are also being shown in faint gold, 
mandarin and pumpkin yellows that are a 
delight to the eye. There are also reseda 
greens, and some lovely new olive tones 
shown, while a new periwinkle blue serves to 
bring color values close to the realm of fine 
art. 

Contrasted fabrics will play an important 
part in the fashion scheme for spring wear, 
so there is a capital chance to make a stun- 
ning suit or frock of two garments that have 
outlived the mode. For collars, brushed 
wool will be a prime favorite and brushed 
silk or fringed fabrics with sufficient body to 
simulate fur will attain high favor according 
to the advance indications. 

Speaking of fur, the usual summer furs 
will be worn again. Chinchilla-squirrel is 
being shown extensively by the smart 
houses, and other favorites are ermine, 
beige or white caracul, and lynx. 


KIRTS are wider. No, I did not say 
longer. Apparently we have gone out of 
the germ-collecting business for all time. 
At any rate, there is no indication that 
skirts will drop to our feet, although in this 
regard one must use one’s own discretion and 
good taste. Certainly, the extremely short 
skirts are not in good taste for street wear by 
any one. They are not only permissible for 
evening use, but continue in favor. In fact, 
I like to wear my skirt short. But in skirt 
widths there is a change. It is not a decided 
one, for last season’s styles showed which 
way the fashion breeze was tending. While 
chere are a few straight line models dis- 
played by tbe leading creators of skirt 
fashions the circular, flaring mode is without 
doubt the skirt of the hour. 

The fuller skirt width is achieved in a 
variety of ways. One charming model that 
I saw recently showed clusters of fine side 
pleats alternating with wide box pleats, the 
whole attaining a four-yard circumference. 
Pleated or circular skirts will be the correct 
thing this summer to wear with the revived 
“‘blazer,’’ which, by the way, is now called 
a club coat. 

In the new materials for separate skirts 
one of the most striking innovations is the 
use of peasant stripings of the various 
Balkan states. This has found favor with 
the leading designers both in this country 
and Paris. Roumanian peasant cloth has 
been used by one smart dressmaker and it is 
shown made up in circular fashion without a 
hem and the lower edge simply fringed. One 
of these could be made at home with very 
little trouble, and the result is both practical 
and picturesque. For hot weather wear 
there is a great deal of eyelet embroidery on 
the skirts, Madeira, Philippine and Porto 
Rican designs being favored. 

Lucien LeLong of Paris is making some of 
my spring and summer gowns. M. LeLong 
has what he calls my ‘“‘cambrics,’’—fitted 
linings from which my gowns are built. 


When he knows that I want some afternoon, 
or dinner or evening gowns, as the case may 


be, he sends me sketches of these costumes | 


that he has designed for me, together with a 
sample of the material to be used, trim- 
mings, buttons, in fact everything that is to 
be used in the dress with the exception of 
the thread to sew it. From these sketches 
and materials I make my choice and cable 
him what I want. The gowns are then 
made to fit my cambrics—there are no fit- 
tings or anything else to take up my time— 
and the gowns reach me, barring unavoid- 
able delays—on the day scheduled. 

Of course, no spring wardrobe is complete 
without a tailored frock, and this spring will 
see the one-piece gown in quite as high 
favor as it was last year. During the au- 
tumn a few dressmakers tried to introduce 
the heavy Oriental weaves, but met with in- 
different success. This spring, however, sees 
Oriental crepe in the lead as a dress fabric. 
One of the reasons advanced for its popular- 
ity is the fact that it is especially adapted to 
the new peasant sleeve and the dropped 
shoulder line, also that chiffon or lace com- 
bines with it extremely well. Upholstery 
fabrics and other materials that we have al- 
ways considered adapted only for draperies 
are being used by the French dressmakers 
for inset panels or to outline tunics on the 
frocks of serge or tricotine. 

If you want to furnish up last year’s navy 
blue or black gown and make it very smart, 
try embellishing it with tiny cord orna- 
ments or rows of buttons in gilt, silver or 
Oriental red. The favored trimmings for 
brown frocks seem to be dull green, plum, or 
dull gold embroidery. Incidentally, the 
dominant color note for spring frocks in all 
the soft materials is gray. The smart 
houses are featuring gray frocks in every 
imaginable color tone, developed in crepe de 
chine, heavy crepes or duvetyn. A beauti- 
ful gray duvetyn that one of the French 
houses sent over recently to an American 
wearer is a tunic model, mounted on a 
sheath that adheres to the straight sil- 
houette. There is a two-inch belt that 
loosely girdles the low waist line, while the 
front of the tunic skirt is embroidered in 
Chinese motifs of wool in tones of jade, 
plum, pale yellow and black. The bell 
shaped sleeves have linings of plum-colored 
crepe. 

In cotton frocks you may go as far as you 
like this year—the weaves are beautiful and 
the colors are taken from the silk color card 
and as faithfully reproduced as they are in 
the most gorgeous silks. There are literally 
hundreds of delicate hues to select from. 
One maker of organdies has one pattern 
alone that comes in sixty-three shades, 
ranging from the palest hue to the very 
deepest tint. There are sheer organdies 
that are entirely new, both in pattern and 
check, and one new brocaded organdie that 
reproduces the patterns of old-fashioned 
damask. Dropstitch voiles are being used 
in many of the French frocks, and there is a 
new English print called “tropical print” 
that shows all the colors of tropical land- 
scapes and sunsets. Can you imagine any- 
thing more exquisite than a frock of this 
material, cut with a full skirt, round bodice 
and with deep collar and cuffs of white or- 
gandie? Brown swiss will also be much used 
in thin frocks for practical wear, and, of 
course, all the tones of gray are shown in 
the new swiss materials. 

The dominant note of the blouse that is 
to be worn with the tailored suit. this spring 
is conformity to the color of the suit with 
which :t appears. In the field of specializa- 
tion the batik blouse is more than holding 
its own. For wear with the gray tailored 
suit there are lovely new gray blouses that 
show considerable embroidery. Last year’s 
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—to music! 


T HOME! With your own 
phonograph! My personally dic- 

tated records make it easy to restore 
a normal figure in two months, or 
even less. My quick reduction 
course for women 
never fails; their 
letters prove it. 


My method makes p/ay ot reducing. Each 
lesson leaves you eager for the next. I tell you just 
how to do the exercises, and count for you throughout 
the lesson, My interesting records will make you 
exercise—‘o music. Your enthusiasm grows as you 
see and feel results. They come quickly! 


No matter how stout you are 


—or where you are too fleshy—my course 
speedily reduces you to normal proportions. You 
will acquire grace of form, carriage, poise; a figure 
easily gowned. If you are but s/ight/y overweight, 
let me put you at the weight where you will look 
your best. Reduction is sure, and permanent. 


Your first lesson FREE 


Don’t pay for my services until I demon- 
strate their value. I’ll put you through one lesson 
free. Then decide whether you wish to reduce this 
quick, effective way. If you make the start now, you 
can and wiiZ have a normal figure two months from 
today. Use coupon: 
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WALLACE "“touitvara” CHICAGO 
Send prepaid, in plain wrapping, record for free 

lesson, prices, terms and complete information. I will 


cithcr send my enrollment for entire reducing course with 
first payment of $5, or return your record within 5 days. 
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A fitting Crown for the Queen of Hearts 


Packed in Dainty Blue 





At all Good Stores 


Jor Longest Wear~ Without a Year 
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HARTMANN PAciric Co., Inc 
44°46 East 25% St. NewYork City 
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ABLACH 


- 
Face PowperR 


Standard for 50 years, and never ex- 
celled, Lablache is a safe powder for 
the complexion. Millions of fastidious 
women useit. It isthe powder of undis- 


puted refinement and 


stylish to use. Al- 
ways sold in the 
plain old fash- 


ioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be danver- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, Tic. a box 
ot druggiats or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
10e. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston Si., Boston, Mass. 








tory to you FREE 


Fasiest riding, most comfortable wheel 
built, We'll ship it to you on approval. 
You'll wantit sure when you see the 
18 exclusive features of the splendid 
1921 model electrically equipped 


BIACK. BEAUTY 


Big color-illustrated catalog shows large 
variety of styles—describes features 
fully. Choose the wheel and we'll ship 
express prepaid on approval without 
cost. A small deposit and A DOLLAR 
A WEEK makes it yours. Our direct 
factéry price saves you money—a sav- 
ing you cannot afford to overlook, 

5 year guaranty and 6 months’ ac- 
cident insurance with every wheel. 


Send now fur b olor= 
illustrated po. Ra it’s FREE! 
Haverford Cycle Company 
Established 25 years 


Dept. 354 Philadelphia, Pa. 
be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 

























DO YOU Want to Become a GREAT 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYER? 


IF SO, SEND FOR 


NOVY’S GREATEST BOOK 


OF RAGTIME, the World’s Simplified System. 
Price $2 Pastpaid. Do Not Delay. Act Quickly. 


Novy’s School of Music *2.%2,30'1.t""" 
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The Mode for Spring 


(Concluded) 


‘lavish use of bead embroidery is not con- 


tinued this year, but wool and silk seem to 
be the favored embroidery materials. 
Sashes are a feature of many of the new 
blouses, and the pleated frill and the fluted 
edge of fine lace also have place. There isa 
pretty idea shown in having the fronts and 
sleeves of a semi-tailored blouse fastened 


with crochet ball buttons, in sleeve link 
fashion. While a few high collars are shown 
the greater majority of the blouses for sum- 
mer continue the sensible fashion of a round 
or V-shaped neckline. Sleeves also vary, 
and will be elbow length, long or three- 
quarter according to the material used and 
the purpose for which the blouse is intended. 





The Spiritual Future of America and the Movies 


(Continued from page 37) 


could be reached they must as usual be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of representatives of 
the seventeen thousand distributors or 
agents, who hold the entire picture industry 
in the hollow of their hand. 

I would not do the slightest injury to 
these very good people; they are trying 
honestly to do a difficult job. But I think 
they are mistaken in supposing that they 
represent the average opinion of the direc- 
tors of all the motion picture houses, just as 
the latter are in turn very often mistaken 
when they presume to interpret the average 
opinion of their clientele. 

If these scenarios had been innocently 
imbecile and sweetly impossible, like those 
they ordinarily see, they would have recog- 
nized them as being of the sleepy type of 
story that they are accustomed to furnish 
their patrons every day, and they would 
have made no objection. But in the face 
of these unfamiliar monsters, lacking the 
customary harmless silliness, carrying new 
ideas about which were entwined logical and 
human plots, and withal perhaps a bit of 
fresh fancy—in the face of these unknowns 
who thus threatened to open the windows 
and admit a breath of fresh air into the 
movie theaters they shrunk back in terror. 
Unanimously they voted no, and thus the 
good intentions of the most intelligent of 
the producers were blocked. 

That is the state of things, and that will 
continue to be the state of things as long as 
no other step is taken to break the vicious 
circle in which the cinema is revolving. 


| Above all, and by its very nature, the cinema 


ought to be an art, but because of the 
enormous capital required it has become 
simply an industry. (It is, in fact, the 
fourth or fifth industry of America.) The 
business men who direct it are only now 
beginning to suspect that if it founders as 
an art, it will founder even more disas- 
trously as an industry. And so to save this 
new art there must be help from the out- 
side, intervention from above—for it is un- 
likely that it can save itself unaided and 
escape from the narrowing circle in which it 
will surely die of fatigue, like the unhappy 
marching caterpillars mentioned by Fabre, 
the entomologist; which, placed on the rim 
of a bowl, never think of climbing down, 
but follow each other round and round until 
they die of weariness and hunger. 

Such intervention, incidentally, is just as 
needful in the theater, which is in an equally 
alarming condition in America. But what 
form must it take, to be really effective? 
America, theoretically a democracy in which 
all are equal, has raised up, as all peoples 
do, an aristocracy whose tastes are eagerly 
adopted by the masses, and whose leads are 
submissively followed. This aristocracy is 
an aristocracy of money—which is no worse 
than any other kind, for like all others it 
is in its beginnings the result of a natural 
selection in a commercial or industrial com- 
munity, which depending from what point 
it is regarded (a subject which we have not 
the time to discuss here), may be considered 
either superior or inferior to those centers 
which make wars and form courts. 

However that may be, it can be truly 





said that this aristocracy of millionaires has 
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in the past, perhaps more than any other 
aristocracy in history, given frequent and 
magnificent testimony of good-will, dis- 
interestedness and generosity. It has 
founded hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions that are unmatched anywhere, it has 
built universities, laboratories, libraries and 
observatories that are unrivalled. The only 
regret is that too often its liberality has 
lacked discernment and discrimination, and 
particularly that so comparatively small a 
part has been devoted to the artistic educa- 
tion of the American people. Now what the 
American people chiefly lacks, though it has 
so many other qualities that Europe has 
lost, is just that discrimination, that taste 
and sensitiveness in literary and artistic 
matters; and this lack renders it not only 
incapable of appreciating the art of the old 
world, but even prevents it from under- 
standing and respecting the natural beauties 
of its own land; so that there is grave 
danger, if care is not taken, that America 
as a whole will becomé as ugly as the out- 
skirts of New York or Pittsburg, where life 
is no longer endurable except to mechanics 
and laborers. Even in glorious California 
this characteristic and disturbing thing is 
happening, and there is a threat of com- 
plete deforestation. Now the moral and 
spiritual future of a race, and by the same 
token its happiness, is much more closely 
bound up with its artistic appreciation than 
is commonly realized. But this theme calls 
for an elaboration which we cannot indulge 
in at this time. 

To return to the practical question, we 
must, I believe, appeal to this aristocracy if 
the film is to be saved. The sacrifice re- 
quired of it is insignificant compared to 
those it has made elsewhere. It need only 
set a good example, set up a sort of artistic 
jury, create an honor roll of good films, give 
its support to these latter, patronize them, 
give them a kind of official sanction which, 
coming from above, would be more effective 
than all the advertising that the most lavish 
promoter could devise. 

Moreover, a sort of ‘“‘model studio” might 
be established, whence would issue only 
such films as had horrified the seventeen 
thousand distributors; films that would not 
be merely endless repetitions of the same 
tales, the same effects, the same situations, 
but which, built wholly from new material, 
would carry a somewhat loftier thought, or 
a new idea, a new grace, or a new emotion; 
or perhaps simply an ingenious combination 
of material less stale than that commonly 
employed. 

It would be worth while likewise, I think, 
to found a sort of museum or Pantheon or 
Louvre for truly fine films. There could be 
preserved, after rigid selection, the master- 
pieces of the screen. For it is undeniable, 
that already this art, though born only 
yesterday, has produced certain pages, cer- 
tain moments, certain movements, certain 
pictures, that are not inferior to many 
masterpieces of the past in literature, paint- 
ing pees poo tr Such films would be ex- 
hibited there periodically; and thus every- 
body might take lessons in beauty, just as 
in a museum. 

Every large city should have such a 
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The Spiritual Future of 


America and the Movies 
(Concluded) 


Pantheon. It would provide an educational 
force far more effective, more vivid, more 
universal and more penetrating than the 
schools, universities and museums; and the 
hundredth part of the vast sums hitherto 
spent, more or less uselessly, on artistic in- 
struction would more than suffice for such 
a purpose. 

It would be money well spent. It should 
be borne in mind that the movies 
tined to supply the moral, religious, political, 


intellectual and artistic education of Ameri- 


ca. At no time in history has there been 
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Cartoonists 


Make 








OH MIN! 


such a means of influencing the spirit of | 


men, and particularly of women and chil- 
dren, as the motion picture affords. We 
cannot yet realize the effect which this edu- 
cation by pictures will have on the spirit of 
our children. But it is reasonably certain 
that it will be more impressive and more 
lasting than we imagine, even in our wildest 
dreams. All man’s education, all his 
thoughts and sentiments, are really formed 
from pictures. Pictures are much more 
powerful than writing or speech. Everyone 
can see a picture, and interpret it in his way; 
it is as irresistible as example. The motion 
picture is life, magnified and extending over 
a limitless field, it is the accumulated ex- 
ample and experience of thirty men and 
thirty years of life, concentrated in a single 
moment. I repeat: all ideas of duty, justice, 
love, right and wrong, happiness, honor, 
luxury, beauty, all ideas concerning the goal 
of life which are now being formed in the 
minds of your children, are ideas implanted 
by the movies, and these same ideas will in 
turn produce the men who will be the 
America of tomorrow. Do you think the 
spiritual nourishment which is now being 
lavished upon them will make the sort of 
men you want? The question is an im- 
portant one—and a disturbing one; the 
more disturbing because while it is true that 
the movies have not been frankly and wil- 
fully immoral hitherto, and while it has 
done no worse than to teach silliness, plati- 
tudes, false sentimentality, bad taste and 
ugliness—things that are deemed (wrongly) 
to be harmless—we may not trust that it 
will always be so. Today, because of the 
tremendous moral strength of the American 
people, because of their sound race-stock, 
their honesty and their religious back- 
ground, the heritage of former generations, 
the pictures must be moral and honorable 
if they are to be accepted by the public; they 

are still held in the right direction by the 
masses. But will it be alwaysthus? There 
are already certain indications that make 
one fear it will not; in which case the movies 
would become the most terrible instrument 
of demoralization ever known. This would 
be the more deplorable and more criminal 
in that the masses have demonstrated, by 
their approval of works which, though 
clumsy and incomplete, spring from the 
choice of the producers, proving that the 
public’s aspiration is infinitely higher than 
these -people choose to believe. 


Sight-Seeing the Movies 


(Continued from page 31) 


your mama, you’d better stay away from 
May. But she’s an awful disappointment 
to a guy in my position. She never does 
a thing I can talk about.” 

The bus stopped in a patch of fragrant 
sunshine. 

“What's the matter?”’ demanded a plump 
and pessimistic lady from Kansas. 





“This,”’ said the guide solemnly, ‘This 
is what might be called the piece de resis- 
tance of our little tour. Right there 


among the trees and flowers, with the birds 
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VERY time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, 

millions of people laugh, 
money for the man who creates it. 
big money for him every day. 


and every laugh means 
Andy and Min earn 


Men who can make people laugh are highly paid for doing 
so. By capitalizing their humorous ideas and their ability to draw, 
Briggs, 
You may have ideas that are equally good. 
Let Federal training give you the skill to put them on paper. 


Send For This Book 


If you really want to learn to draw, send for “‘A Road to Bigger 
It describes the Federal Master Course and shows how it will 
Y develop your originality while teaching you the technical details of car- 
Through the Federal Course you get the composite experience 
of more than forty of the greatest cartoonists and artists for your per- 
Send six cents today for your copy of this book. 
state your age and present occupation. 


King, and Smith make $10,000 


Be sure to 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
148 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 


larities of foot form. orn in any shoe; no lager size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask yourshoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size mj shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 





STOLL 


Learn Court Reportin porting 


EARN $2,000 to $12,000 a YEAR! 


TR IAL Men and women command big salaries and earn large 
fees as Court Reporters and Expert Shorthand Writ- 
LESSON °“. reporting Trials, Investigations, Business Con- 
ve ntions, Political Me eetings, etc. They are sought b 
FRE Government Departments, big corporations, and reli- 
oe Law Reporting Firms. Court Reporting is fas- 
ating work and often proves the stepping-stone to 
even bigger opportunities in Business and Public Life. 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL }.."!!' ‘e:<' zo" pert Short 


and ourt Reporting at 
home, by mail, and shalt, you to a good Qeatne. I will train you just 
as I did C lyde’ Marshall, who became World's Champion Shorthand 
Writer. My method is simplest to learn, fastest to write, and easiest 
toread. To prove that you can learn Court Report- 
ing at home, I will send you Absolutely Free a com- 
plete Trial Lesson and copy of my valuable peck. 

romea Master of Shorthand.’’ Write 

today. If you are a stenographer state what system yen! use. 


ROBERT F. RCSE EXPERT SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite $4, Columbian Building, Washington, D. C. 
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pAch package of “Diamond Dyes” 


contains easy directions for dyeing 
faded, shabby 





skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover- 
ings, everything. Beware! Poor dye 


Liemend 


Dyer dontt 
Ur, Ov pom 


streaks, spots, fades, 
terial by giving it a “dyed-look.” Buy 
“Diamond Dyes” only. Tell druggist 
whether your material is wool or silk, 
or if it is cotton, linen, or a mixture. 


and ruins ma- 
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EVERYONE ADMIRES A SLIM FIGURE 


She Bathes and Grows Thin 
Be Fashionable, Be Healthy, Be Comfortable 
You may easily enjoy all these if you 
sprinkle your daily bath with FLO-RA-ZO-NA, 
the substance of pulverized soap — the delicate 
fragrance of the softened water is a delight and 























































the skin becomes smooth and velvety. 


FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
BATH CARTONS 


Takes off all superfluous flesh without dieting or 
violent exercise, which so many dislike, but is a 
pleasant method. FLO-RA-ZO-NA is guaranteed to 
contain no alum, Epsom Salts or harmful ingredi- 
ents, but is effective and healthy. 
A pleasing and comfortable way to reduce. 
Fourteen treatments ... . $3.00 
Uf your druggist cannot supply you, send $3.00 direct ¢t 


Royal Pharmaceutical & Perfumery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 5 49 East 102nd Street, New York 














Instant BunionRelief 
Prove lt At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or pee | you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that lam go- 
to send it to you absolutely 
©. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home Le ae hich relieves you almost 
instant! the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
ou are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent you promotly in 
plain sealed envelope. rite Dept. 33,6 
2207 MillardAve., Ch 


Foot Remedy Co. 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Big Opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 


profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial--Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 
Practical instruction; modern gauipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terns. school of receg 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 37. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State St., Brooklyn 


eaten ne IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing ands omgpes d Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny senpphense. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natura —y Eas sd put fa. 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comfor In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and sy ‘sworn 
statement of how | recovered my hearing. 


A, O. LEONARD 
Suite 223. 70 Sth avenue New York City 


Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 
book, paper. Press $12. La r $35 Jo 

Press ¢ ww op Mh TS EXPE NSEIN H ALE 

: LL OUTLAY. Pays for 
iteolf in short time. Will last 
for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent. Print for others, 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper.envelopes, 
SAS SLTOL EE THE PRESS CO., 0-43, Meriden, Cone 
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Sight-Seeing the Movies 


(Concluded) | 
singing all about, you see the House of 
Green Gables, the Home that Douglas 
Fairbanks built for Mary Pickford, the | 
house that shelters the greatest romance | 
of this century. That's where Doug and | 
Mary were married after Mary went up 
to Minden, Nevada, and got her divorce | 
from Owen Moore. Doug's wife got a| 
divorce about two years before. 

“And now we come to Culver City. 
On your right, the Thomas H. Ince studio. | 
An exact replica of George Washington’s | 
home at Mount Revere. In his way, 
Tom Ince is to the movies what G. W. was 
to America. Tom Ince discovered more 
stars than any astrologer that ever looked 
through a telescope. 

“And now—the studio of Harold Lloyd. 
A fitting climax to our journey. What 
Harold has done while Charlie Chaplin 
has been getting his spark plugs adjusted 
would constitute a wave of crime in some 
places. The old home will never look the 
same. Harold is still single, thanks to 
Bebe Daniels. Long may he wave!”’ 


What They Think About 
Marriage 


(Continued from page 22) 


I do or intend to do and I know I can always 
depend upon his judgment. I do not feel 
that, as an actress, | am neglecting him. I 
have my hours for work—as he has his. We 
both have an interest outside of our home— 
just as many, many married people have to- 
day. Both have their work; but that makes 
them better pals and better lovers. 


finger upon stage peo- 
Hughes: ci} To my mind the 
only way to judge if 
their marital differences are more numerous 
or more intense than those of other people, 
is to look at the domestic trials and tribula- 
tions of those other people. I refuse to con- 
sider stage people as a curious body, in any 
way different from other human beings, or 
their marriages to a greater percent un- 
happy. As far as “temperament” enters 
into the question, there have been shoe 
clerks who could not sell shoes because their 
wives came into the stores and made scenes. 
There have been business men who could 
not succeed because of their flirtatious dispo- 
sitions, but the public does not call this 
“‘temperament’’—that is the only difference. 
There is as much flirting between the small 
town housewife and the iceman, as between 
the actress and her male associates. Again, 
in many cases, the actors and actresses ex- 
perienced their marital difficulties before 
coming to the stage. Many of them were 
divorced, deserted, or otherwise suffered 
from domestic trouble beforehand, and be- 
came happy and useful on the stage. 
“‘Temperament,”’ which is said to stand in 
the way of happiness in the lives of married 
stage folk, is as much in evidence in old col- 
lege professors and Doctors of Divinity as in 
the most petted darling of the stage I have 
known. Taking the fact that there are peo- 
ple on the stage who might better be wash- 





ing windows, and window cleaners who 
might better be interpreting drama, it ap- 
pears impossible to me to confine the quality 
| called “temperament,” and commonly held 
to be the cause of the screen artists’ domes- 
tic differences, to the man or woman who 
happens to be earning his or her living on 
the stage. The dramatic career, like every 
| other career, is both a trade and an art. Aill 





Rupert Why center the pointing | 


Studio 
ecw 





For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED rae eae, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


(s) Maurice Tourneur, Universal City, Cal. 

(s) Thos. H. Ince, C ulver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 

(s) Mack Sennetc, Edendale, Cal. 

(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, Brunton Studivs, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 West 
45th St., New York; (s) 423 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 

Mildred Harris Co. and Anita Stewart Co., 
3800 Mission Boul., Glendale, Calif. 

Louis B. Mayer Studio. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 

King Vidor Production, 6642 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
a and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


FOX FILM CORP., 10th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York; 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 


HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 


(s) HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, 1215 
Bates St., Hollywood, Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, Santa Monica Blvd. 
and Seward St., Hollywood, Cal. 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West 61st St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 


PARAMOUNT ARTC RAFT CORPORATION, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Famous Players Studio, Pierce Ave. and 
6th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Lasky Studio, Holly wood, Cal. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New 
York; (s) Hollywood, Cal. 


REALART PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) 211 North Occi- 
dental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 1600 
Broadway, New York; Currier Bldg., Los 
Angeles; (s) Hollywood, Cal. 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East i7 5th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York. . 
Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbarks 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
— 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 

Ca 


D. W. Griffich Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroncck, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO,, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1600 Broadway, New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

Hollywood, Cal. 








sorts of people succeed or fail, or merely 
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What They Think About Marriage 


(Continued) 


earn a living thereby. It is a tiresome and 
wornout falsehood to state that an art which 
does more than any other to humanize life 
and teach sympathy, is an art that ruins its 
devotees. I am sick of hearing the eternal 
repetition. 


Corinne It seems to me that mar- 
: ital happiness is possible 
Griffith: between two artists or 


an artist and a woman or a man not an 
artist in the accepted sense of the word. 
As a matter of fact, I think that the word 
artist has been very much abused. It gen- 
erally refers to one who excels in literature, 
in music, painting, acting and so forth. But 
to my mind, an artist is anyone who does 
well his given work and brings 100% eff- 
ciency to the task. There is no reason why 
an artist, either an actress or a musician 
who marries a business man, we will say, 
should consider herself in any sense greater 
than he. 

Success in matrimony is built on a founda- 
tion of mutual respect. I know stars in the 
motion picture world who are married, and 
while their husbands are not in a profession 
that is generally acclaimed as among the 
arts, they are, however, men who are driv- 
ing forces in business. They are as far up in 
their line as the actress is in hers. Unless 
the artist is absolutely buried in her work 
and purely selfish, she should find in her 
husband's environment a diverting interest. 
She can give him sympathy and practical 
help and also she should find in him and his 
work a potent antidote against vanity and 
selfishness. She should cultivate an interest 
in something other than herself. Why not 
her husband? 


Theodore An artist is human and, 
b A as such, should marry if 
Roberts: he wishes. 
. Marriage would be all 
Louise right if it weren't for 
Glaum: men and women! One 


might be able to weather 
marriage itself artistically, but mothers-in- 
law and such-like appendages, would as- 
suredly wreck the bark of matrimony or the 
lighter shell of Art. One may carry the 
cross of loneliness many times in renouncing 
marriage, but I think Madame Glyn is 
right and that domesticity, while excellent 
in itself, is apt to take so much of the mind, 
heart and vitality that it will rob Art of the 
spontaneity and glory that it should have to 
reach greatness. 


Wallace Of course to give your 
: real opinion on a ques- 
Reid: tion like that, you have 


to begin with a six-page 

apology and explanation to your wife if you 
happen to be married. I am—and I do. 

But impersonally, and excepting my own 
case which I consider as the exception which 
proves the rule, I believe marriage for ar- 
tists is not the best thing in the world. You 
can’t be fair to what the average woman ex- 
pects of a husband, and at the same time 
live the life which will give you the greatest 
experience, the greatest inspiration and the 
greatest knowledge of life and its ways. 

But of course my wife isn’t an average 
woman. 


Marriage is a career. 
. The stage is a career. 
Binney: One is as important, 
vital and big as the 


Constance 


‘other. I think it best for an actress to put 


off marriage until she becomes really suc- 
cessful. Professionals, especially, must give 


all they have, of time and strength, to their | 
work, which is exacting above all other. An | 
actress belongs to the public and to divide 
time with her husband and the public is not 
a fair bargain for either. 

As I contemplate possible matrimony it 
seems to me that I would want to marry 
a man upon whose judgment I can depend— 
a man who will be first a pal and then a hus- 
band. It is not true that artists do not 
think highly of marriage. If you will stop 
to consider the matter, all of our biggest and 
most successful artists of the theater and 
screen are happily married. Take the 
Barrymores, Caruso, Norma Talmadge, 
Nazimova, Margaret Anglin, Grace George, 
Alice Brady, Mary Pickford—and oh, any 
number of others! Doesn't their experience 
prove the point I am trying to make? 


Bebe Don’t know yet. 
: My personal investiga- 
Daniels: tions will allow me to 


testify only on one side 
of the case. 

But I’ve a sneaking idea that while I be- 
lieve artists should be free to devote their 
whole lives to art, everybody ought to try 
being married at least once. 

If they don’t like it, they needn’t stay 
that way. 

Marriage for artists as a permanent in- 
stitution | am against and agree in theory 
with Elinor Glyn. 

Marriage as an experience is a great idea. 
All artists ought to try anything once. 


Douglas I can only say that I be- 

lieve thoroughly in mar- 

MacLean: riage for everybody in 
the whole wide world. 

Gouverneur I cannot see any differ- 

. ence between motion 

Morris: picture people and other 


people. Therefore, I do 
not feel one can tell them they should not 
marry. There are undoubtedly bad hus- 
bands who are screen stars. And there are 
bad husbands who are not screen stars. 

Marriage is a good thing generally. Why 
deny it to the interpreters of plays, just be- 
cause they flirt with each other on the 
screen for your amusement? Isn’t that 
better than flirting secretly with someone 
for their own amusement? 

Art is a severe task mistress, in that I 
agree. Unhappy marriage is stultifying, of 
course. But happy marriage is the most 
glorious thing in the world and my observa- 
tion has not shown me anything to prove 
that marriage has not just as good a chance 
to be successful on the stage or screen as in 
any other walk of life. 


Billie I am just leaving for 
Palm Beach with my 
Burke: little daughter Patricia, 


who has a cold, and my 
husband, Florenz Ziegfeld. 

We have taken a place down there for 
several months. I am going to forget there 
is such a thing as a theater, or a studio, or 
work. lam going to devote myself entirely 
to Pat, who is the most blessed baby in the 
world, anyway. 

Now you know what I think about mar- 
riage. 


Catherine I believe an artist can 
make matrimony a suc- 
Calvert: cess wnether he or she is 


married to another artist 
or just an average person. My happily mar- 
ried life with the late Paul Armstrong is 
ample proof, at least to me. Our arts—act- 





ing and playwriting—were co-dependent. 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original 


B* actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
beenendorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 

De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet pa hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. Write for book free. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. ¥Y-23, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
-from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 
dom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles.—Adv. 
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trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 

Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 

formation for artists and art students. 

Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. 

Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 643, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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You 


| (, \ id 


a4 can reduce 


quickly and safely, without drugs or 
diet or strenuous exercise. 


Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within || days 
or money refunded. Convenient and 
simple-—not electrical. Reduces only the 
— where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
owed instructions enable you to retain your 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimi- 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 

unds overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
is owa weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 


remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 


DESTROY HAIR 


and Roots on Face, 


arme or body 
manently with Z | P. 
No electricity. Unlike 
depilatories which 
merely burn off surface 
hair, leaving the roots 
to thrive. 

ZIP is the rapid 
harmless, painless an 
Fragrant compound 
used by actresses, de- 
butantes, beauty spec- 
ialists. Easily applied 
at home, ZIP instantly 
removes all undesir- 
able hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. 

At your dealers or direct by mail in plain 
wrapper. Avoid imitations, Treatments, at 
better class Beauty Shops representing me, 
Write for FREE illustrated BOOK: “A Talk 
on Superfluous Hair.’’ Call at office to have 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
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REGISTERED UWS. PAT OFF 


IT's OFF Zecaccae IT'S OUT. 


Ceclasns 7A 1 West 40th § 
> SpeCialist wee oiy, 


New York City 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
artiste earning $30. to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons b 
mail. PICTURE CHART 
make original drawing easy to 
fearn. send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stampe for 
sample Picture Chart, list of 
successful students, examp 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 


of Ilustratin & Cartooning 
The Landon School 507 National Bldg., Cleveland,O- 
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What They Think About Marriage 


(Concluded) 


There is nothing more inspiring than a 


| husband-and-wife combination: both artists 





| do you mean by that? 
| mess is his right name. 
_ appearing for 








and both achieving expression through each 
other’s help. Where genius or art 1s one’s 
measure in a family of two an entirely dif- 
ferent situation exists, but I believe whether 
the man or the woman is the artist that 
marital happiness is 80°, up to the woman. 
If she is the genius of the two, unless selfish 
to the core, she will relax through interest in 
her husband's profession. She can hold him 
and help him, for genius should never be 
one-sided. When not following her art she 
has the man she loves to occupy her mind. 
Where the man is the genius and the woman 
a quiet little mouse, again it is strictly up to 
her. She can stand still or follow him to the 
heights just as she wishes. Women concen- 
trate on love while to men it is just a part of 
their life. With normal intelligence and no 
one to think about but her genius husband, 
the woman who cannot create domestic 
happiness deserves to lose him. 


Elinor Glyn was married. 
Fred Her splendid art testifies 
Niblo: against her. A mental 


review of great artists, 
writers and actresses seems to me to show 
that most of them have been married. 


I’m happily married! 
Betty But I believe this—the 
Blythe: state which will give you 


the greatest measure of 
content, freedom mentally and physically, 


and lift from your shoulders the burden ot 
worry and care, is the one you should choose. 
Often, as in my case, marriage brings that 
content. In many cases I am sure it does 
not. But I do believe Madame Glyn is 
right when she speaks of the husbands and 
wives who do not understand each other. 
That is why I advocate marriage in their 
own profession to actors and actresses. 


Hobart Madame Glyn must re- 
member that, in citing 
Bosworth: Paris, she admits the 


Continental or European 
point of view. 

We have a conventional outlook upon 
such matters. 

I frankly say that the chains of marriage 
are often the worst things in the world for 
the freedom of spirit necessary for any kind 
of creative work. On the other hand, the 
deep man-woman companionship which * 
even more essential, comes to us now only 
with marriage. 

een, it is at least the lesser of two 
evils. 


Edward Asa general rule, I agree 
with Madame Glyn. 
Knoblock: It needs an exceptional 


temperament to combine 
art and marriage, without injury to one or 
the other, because art and marriage both 
make the utmost demands on an artists’ 
sense of duty. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 95) 


Patricia, Mass.—What’s that? You 
were about to begin your letter with praise 
when you read over last month’s Photoplay 
and saw that I have all the praise that ought 
to be given to one man. Patricia: just what 
Richard Barthel- 
He is temporarily 
Paramount, as Youth in 
George Fitzmaurice’s production of “Ex- 
perience.”” Mary Hay, his wife, is singing 
and dancing in Ziegfeld’s musical comedy, 
“Sally,”” on Broadway. You can get in to 
see her if you know Mr. Ziegfeld very well, 
or you might get your Congressman to re- 
serve a seat in the second-balcony for you, 
sometime in 1922. 


Mary C., INDIANAPOLIS.—There are so 
many little girls named Mary who write to 
me, that I can’t be expected to remember 
all about them. However, I believe you are 
the bobbed-haired bantam who once honor- 
ed me with her picture and a box of fudge. 
Am I right? Ralph Graves played opposite 
Dorothy Gish in ‘Little Miss Rebellion.” 
He is now working for Griffith in D. W.’s 
new “personally - directed’ production, 
“Flaming Lamps,’’ another Limehouse- 
Nights tale in which Carol Dempster, 
Tyrone Power, W. J. Ferguson, Vivia Ogden 
and others also appear. Bob in again any- 
time. 





ELIZABETH, KANSAs.—Can’'t guarantee 
that those stars will write to you personally 
and not turn your letters over to their 
secretaries. It depends upon your letter, I 
should think. Douglas McLean, Thos. H. 
Ince, Culver City, Cal.; Harrison Ford, 
Talmadge studios, N. Y. C. 

C. P., RANDoLPpH, TEXAs.—Never try to 
analyze a woman. Particularly a charming 
woman. Just look at her, that’s all. Gloria 
Swanson was born in Chicago. I don't know 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


whether she was really christened Gloria or 
not, but the name fits, so why worry? 
Mary Miles Minter, Realart. Viola Dana, 
Metro. Viola is twenty-two and is four 
feet eleven in height. 


Mickey, HAMILTON, On10o.—I know that 
Margaret Loomis was a dancer with Ruth 
St. Denis before she became an actress in 
films, but whether or not she ever taught 
dancing in Tiffin, Ohio, I have no idea. She 
has always lived in Los Angeles as far as I 
know. She isn’t married. Shirley Mason is 
married to Bernard Durning, an actor and 
a director. 


Diana, Ho itis, ILL.—So you need a new 
riding habit but you can’t afford it. Well, 
I should advise you to get the walking 
habit. Herbert Rawlinson is at present 
working with the Anita Stewart company. 
Address him at the Mayer studios, 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 


M. M. H., ATLANtTIc City.—Bless your 
heart—now you know I read all my letters. 
I have not intentionally neglected you or 
your city on the Atlantic, because I like you 
and I like Atlantic City. Never mind—you 
just keep on writing to me, whether you 
have any questions to ask or not. It’s 
against the rules, but we have got to prove 
‘em by exceptions once in a while. Please 
come again and often. 


H. H. B., Fort Wortu.—So you have a 
cold. What are you doing for it—coughing? 
Roscoe and Maclyn Arbuckle are not re- 
lated. Maclyn just closed an engagement 
in New York City in a play called ‘‘Daddy 
Dumplins” and is now a member of the all- 
star cast of a new drama, “In the Night 
Watch” in which also appear Robert War- 
wick, Jeanne Eagles, and others. Viola 
Dana and Antonio Moreno are not engaged. 






































































Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


Dorotny B., FLoripA.—Nobody can do 
as muc h as you can do for yourself. You 
want “lots about Niles Welch?”’ Presum- 
ing you want to know everything I can tell 
you about him, here goes: he was born in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1888; attended Yale and 
Columbia Universities, but not at the same 
time. He was offered a part in a theatrical 
production, accepted, played in stock for 
three years, and then joined the Vitagraph 
company. His latest picture is ‘The 
Spenders.”’ He's married to Dell Boone. 


PERMANENT READER.—Edith Storey has 
not returned to the screen permanently. 
She made one picture and then dropped out 
again. Wish she’d come back; everybody 
likes Edith. Maybe she'll see this and 
write to me; in which case I'll pass the good 
words on. 


ELtta M.—You think that money can do 
anything. You mean that you would do 
anything for money. Moreno isn’t married; 
he’s one of our last remaining eligibles. Long 
may he wave. He’s thirty-two. Gloria 
Swanson has reddish brown hair. Carmel 
Myers is twenty years old and unmarried. 
Edith Johnson and William Duncan appear 
together in serials. It is rumored that they 
are engaged to be married, but so far-as I 
know the ceremony has not yet been per- 
formed. Address both at western Vitagraph. 


Vincent L. M., BRooktyn.—Here is the 
cast of Tourneur’s ‘Treasure Island,’’ re- 
leased by Paramount-Artcraft: Jim Haw- 


kins, Shirley Mason; Mrs. Hawkins, Josie 
Melville; Bill Jones, Al Filson; Black Dog, 
Wilton Taylor; Pew, Lon Chaney; Long 


John Silver, Charles Ogle: Israel Hands, Joe 
Singleton; Morgan, Bull Montana; Merry, 
Lon Chaney; Captain Smollett, Harry 
Holden; Squire Trelawney, Snyder Dean; 
Dr. Livesey, Charles Hill Mailes. 


\V. V., PENNsSYLVANIA.—Oh, don’t find 
fault with girls for wearing those short 
skirts. They cover up their ears, you know. 
June Caprice with George Seitz in Seitz’s 
first Pathe feature, ‘“‘Rogues and Rom- 
ance.’ The Seitz company went to Spain 
for the exteriors for this. June is with 
Pathe permanently and is now going a new 
chapter thriller, “The Man Who Stole the 
Moon,” also under the direction and play- 
ing opposite that young wizard, George B. 
Vivian Martin doesn’t give her age. 


E. L. Y., Lone BEAcH.—Some women, 
like some horses, will never travel in double 
harness. So if | were you, I should hence- 
forth devote myself to some other young 
lady of more tractable disposition and toler- 
ant views. Theodore Roberts was Grand- 
pop Ketchel in Mary Miles Minter’s Realart 
release, ‘“‘Judy of Rogue’s Harbor’. Kath- 
lyn Williams is married to Charles Eyton; 
they live in Hollywood. 


Mary oF NEW Britarn.—Well, I suppose 
most of my correspondents are young 
ladies. But what can I do. I can’t help it if 
] am popular, can I? The artist who made 
that drawing at the head of the first page 
happens to be a very good friend of mine. 
If you girls only knew it he’s a very good 
friend of yours, too. Roscoe Arbuckle is 
divorced from Minta Durfee. I have heard 
it rumored that he is to marry again, but 
have no confirmation of it. Dorothy Gish is 
married to James Rennie. He is making 
‘Spanish Love” in the play of that name in 
New York but I suppose he made American 
love to Dorothy. Rennie was born in 
Canada, but he has lived in America for a 
long time. 


WILLIAM JosEPH.—Speaking of Steven- 
son—which we really weren't, of course—he 


used to say that, before he married Fanny 


Osbourne, he “lived like a pallid weevil in a 
biscuit.” 


I am not married, either, but I | 


hardly think I should desc ribe my existence | 


like that. Elmo Lincoln’s last address was 

Great Western Producing Company, 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. Bebe Daniels, Lasky 

studios, Hollywood. She is twenty years 

old, and, so far as I know, heart-whole and 

fancy free. Eva Novak, Universal City, 
al. 


Pat, BERKELEY, CAL.—My soul—I just 
read that a bill was to be introduced to pro- 
hibit heels more than one inch in height. 
Not that I wear high-heeled shoes myself, 
you know, still, it seems to me that’s carry- 
ing it a bit too far. Marguerite Clark is 
Mrs. H, Palmerson Williams in private life, 
she denies the report that she is leaving the 
screen permanently. She just made one pic- 
ture for First National, ‘‘Scrambled Wives”’ 
and may make more. She has no children. 


FRANK H., Boston.—You are almost cor- 
rect. ‘“‘Someone in the House’”’ has been 
filmed, but it is done by Metro and not by 
deMille. Wallace Reid is not in the leading 
role, but Edmund Lowe is. Gaston Glass 
has a French accent; and he is entitled to it 
because he was born in France and began 
his stage career there with Sarah Bernhardt. 


Mary P. R.—Those ‘‘everlasting’”’ avow- 
als are out of date. The Modern Wife now 
says, ‘‘i’ll love you for one year, with option 
of renewal.’”’ Priscilla Dean did not play in 
Griffith's ‘‘The Love Flower.”’ Miss Dean 
happened to be very busy working in Uni- 
versal’s “Outside the Law” at the time; 
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besides, Miss Carol Dempster had already | 


been engaged for the part. Priscilla is mar- 
ried to Wheeler Oakman; Carol isn’t mar- | 
ried at all. 


M. L., LA Crosse.—Harry Lauder is re- 
ported as having said, w hen he heard the | 
many stories about 


his thrifty habits, | 


“‘“Some people are supposed to save up for a | 


rainy day, but apparently many think I am 
expecting a flood.”’ Lila Lee is nineteen and 
unmarried. Address her, Ethel Clayton, 
Gloria Swanson, Jack Holt, and Thomas 
Meighan at the Lasky studios in Holly- 


wood. Lila appears opposite Meighan in | 


‘“‘The Easy Road.”’ Katherine MacDonald, 
her own studios, Girard and Georgia Streets, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


, | 
L. C. SHINN, PORTLAND. —It is customary 


to enclose twenty-five cents in asking for a 
player’s picture. You may be able to reach 
Ferdinand Pinney Earle in Hollywoed, Cal. 
Glad you like the Magazine and my part of 
it. Write again. 


J. E. O.—Don’t you believe in pull. If 
there is such a thing, it’s your own push that 
gets it. And I am not speaking pugilisti- 
cally, either. George Walsh left Fox for a 
while, but he is again with that company, I 
understand. Address him at their eastern 
studio. Address is in our Studio Directory 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Amy B., West AvusTRALIA.—Stewart 
Rome? Is it possible you may mean Stuart 
Holmes? If so, he may be reached care of 
Edward Small, Inc., 1493 Broadway, N. Y. 


Joun F. C., Paor1, Pa.—Is Bill Hart sup- 
plied with cowboys 2 W ell, that I don’t 
know. You might write to Hart himself, at 
his studio, Bates and Effie Streets, Holly- 
wood, Cal., and find out. 














Wash Away Hair 
with El- Rado 


Here is an easy and delightful way to remove 
undesirable hair—to be able to wear sheer 
blouses and sleeveless gowns—to enjoy the 
comfort and cleanliness of hairfree under- 
arms. El-Rado is a pleasant liquid ready for 
instant use. It will do no harm to the most 
delicate skin. Simply wash away hair with 
El-Rado. It is as easy as it sounds. The 
true “womanly” way. El-Rado is not a 
new, untried preparation. It has the recom- 
mendation f thousands of users. Every 
bottle is Guaranteed Satisfactory or your 
Money is Refunded. For sale at drug and 
toilet counters, in two sizes: 60c and $1.00. 
If your dealer is out of El-Rado, mail your or- 
der for $1.00 size to us, enclosing stamps or 
money order. We will mail El-Rado prepaid 
in nice package, including complete directions 
and interesting letters from users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1254, 
112 E. 19th Street, NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd. 
Dept. 1254 66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 









How to Win / 
Success in Band 
and Orchestra 

R YOR, Sousa and 
P eight other world- famous 
musicians tell secrets of their success. ~ 
How you can quickly learn saxophone, 
cornet, trombone—any instrument you choose. 


Cultivate Your Musical “Bump” 
Double Your Income with a CONN 
Puilt in world’s largest factory. Used by all 


great artists and finest bands and orches- 
tras. Superior in tone, tune and mechanism. 


FREE TRIAL 
and Easy Payments 


Cornet, saxophone, trombone, clarinet— 
any band and orchestra instrument. A 
guarantee bond 
with every Conn. 
Send postcard 
today for details 
and your copy 
of success book. 


Mention instrument that interests 








. ‘ E725 com Big Elkhart Ind 
\, Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments (4 
Hye il 
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lse7 A] “PERFUME OF CULTURE 


Revealing the mysteries of 
crumbled empires and the 
charm __ secrets of their fairest 
women! Made as the perfumes of 
the ancients, without alcohol. In 
pene painted bottles and containers of 
Egypt-Ware glaze, whose beauty will 
grees the most aesthetic boudoir. Our 
lustrated booklet describes the unique 
Egypt perfumes. 
yee EGYPT LABORATORY 








t. “F,"" STAMFORD, CONN 
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Was $100 


Before the War 


Now $64 


In these days when the 
cost of many things is 
higher than before the 
war, it is a distinct con- 
tribution to  business- 
economy to offer through 
more direct selling meth- 
ods such a great and de- 
cided saving on so popu- 
lar a typewriter as the 
Oliver. 
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A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Over 900,000 Sold 


Send No Money! 


No money in advance. Notacent! Simply make 
your request via the coupon below if you want this 
brand new Oliver Typewriter for five days free 
trial in your own home or office. Use this Oliver 
for five days as if it were your own. Type all your 
letters or any other work with it. Put it to every 
conceivable test. Compare it with any $100 type- 
writer on the market. Compare it for simplicity of 
construction. For beauty of finish. For ease of 


operation. For speed. For neatness of work. Then 
See eS OB ese eee ee ee? 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





if after 5 days free trial you do not wish to keep the : 
typewriter for any reason whatsoever, simply send 
it back to us and you won’t be out one cent for the 
free trial. If, on the other hand, you decide that it : 
is the finest typewriter, and you wish to keep it, 
then pay us at the easy rate of only $4 a month. 
This is the open, free trial offer we make to you on 
the Oliver to let you see for yourself that if any type- 
writer is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
No. 9, our latest model and the finest we ever built. 


For $64 you can now obtain the 
Save $3 


identical Oliver Typewriter formerly 











4 : : priced at $100. We are able to save 
1474 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IL you nearly half because of our radically new and eco- decoape 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspec- nomical method of distribution. During the war we Userso the 
tion. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per learned many lessons. We found that it was unneces- Oliver 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. sary to have such a vast number of traveling salesmen 
and so many expensive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were able to discontinue many other su- Columbia Grapho- 
My shipping point is.............. cxese eae perfluous sales methods. Result—we can afford to sell phone Co. 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 1 at $64 the very same Oliver formerly priced at $100. Otis Elevator 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your Mail the C N Co _ 
expense at the end of five days. al e Voupon Now ompany 
Check the coupon to get the Oliver for five days National City Bank 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your free trial in your own home. If you decide to keep of N. ¥. 
book —“‘The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason the typewriter you can pay for it on terms so easy Boston Elevated 
que bev Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further in- that you won't miss the money—only $4 a month. If ilway 
ormation. 








City..... State 








Occupation or Business 
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you prefer to have further information before ordering, 
fill in the coupon for our free catalog. Clip the coupon 
now and mail at once. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter Gmpany 


1474 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago. Ill. 





Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 


U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration 

New York Edison 
Company 

AmericanBridge 
Company 

National Cloak & 
Suit Co. 
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To the 
Dorin Clientele 


Without exception the gen- 
uine Dorin preparations 
made especially for the 
women of America are la- 
beled “‘F. R. ARNOL D & 
CO., New York.’’ Do not 
buy any that are not so 
labeled. 

Especial attention is called 
to the fact that there are 
ready for immediate delivery 
in New York, 10 distinctive 
Rouges and 8 shades of La 
Dorine Compact Poudre Ss, 
each supplied in 6 sizes, from 
the large bureau size (4 in. ) 
to the smallest vanity size 
(*4 in.), also a complete 
line of facial preparations 
such as eyebrow crayons, lip 
pomades, ete. 

Remember to identify the 
Benuine hy the mark (or 
name) “F. R. ARNOLD & 
CO., New York”’ on every 
article. 

Signed, 


27i¢me Décembre, 1920. 









Look for this « i 


label on the } ~ 
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every box 4 


Which 
-Blond eager 


ia men nen — 
or the charms. 2 














de Triomphe 


Of | dusky hair and Akin 


then belie his statement by displaying 

an intense interest in the fairest 
blonde. ‘‘Blonde’’ another will claim unwav- 
eringly as his preference, and then promptly 
reverse it by succumbing to the graces of a 
dark-eyed olive-skinned brunette. 

The truth of the matter is that men are 
attracted by distinct types —by young women 
who stand out definitely in their general col- 
oring, whether fair or dark. 


BR then belie’ one man will insist, and 


Intensify your type of beauty 


The coloring of your hair, eyes and skin 
is so subtly blended by nature that to disturb 
the color scheme by the slightest shade, de- 
tracts from the beauty of your type. 

So closely does the smart Parisienne observe 
this, that she selects the shade and texture 
of her rouge and poudre with the utmost care. 
Even the occasional dabs on the shiny nose 
from her compacte must leave no jarring note. 

The touch of color that she applies so artis- 
tically must harmonize perfectly with the tint 
of her poudre — must be unobtrusive in itself, 
yet so becomingly tinted that it makes her 
eyes appear more brilliant, throws into relief 
the gleam of her hair, accentuates her indi- 
vidual type of beauty. 

It is only natural that the study of skin 
colorings and skin textures has reached its 
zenith in the century-famed ateliers of Dorin 


of Paris—in the heart of France, There, 


poudres and rouges, of exquisite scftness 
and refinement, have been perfected for the 
many types of brunettes and blondes—-for the 
“indefinite” type (the brune-blonde) — for 
the Titian beauty. 

These poudres and rouges are imported 
from Paris and sold throughout America — 
in the better drug and department stores in 
the handy-sized compactes (originated by 
Dorin) for all sizes of vanity cases and your 
dressing table. 


Study your own coloring 


As an aid in selecting the tints that will 
emphasize your particular kind of beauty, 
we have prepared a booklet, ““What is Your 
Coloring?’ It defines the various types of 
beauty and recommends harmonizing combi- 
nations of poudre and rouge for each type. 

For 25c¢ in stamps or coin, this booklet, to- 
gether with two miniature compactes (La 
Dorine Poudre and Dorin’s Rouge) will be 
mailed you. ‘Tell us the color of your eyes, 
hair and skin, so that we can select the exact 
shades for you. 

Or send 10c in coin and you will receive 
the booklet with two Dorin packets (one of 
poudre and one of rouge) en poudre (loose 
powder form). (Remember to send descrip- 
tion of your coloring.) 

Address your letter to F. R. Arnold & Co., 
Sole Importers, 3 West Twenty-Second St., 
New York. 


LORIN OF PARIS 


Poudres. Compactes (La Dorine)- Rouges, Compacles 


There is only one Dorin, and each article he makes for the U. S. A. also 
bears the name F. R. Arnold & Co. 
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Un Luxe? 

Mais non! Une veritable necessite ! 

Made in France —in the atelier of M. Kerkoff 
in Paris itself — no other Spéecialités de Djer-Kiss 
possess more of French toiletried charm and 
skill than do Djer-Kiss Eau de Toilette and Djer- 
Kiss Vegetale. 

Truly when you use them you will be more 
than content. 

In return for 20 cents, the A. H. Smith Co., 
sole importers, 26 West 34th Street, New York, 
will be pleased to send you the Djer-Kiss Week- 
end Specialty Box which contains tiny serviceable 


samples of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Extract, Cold 
and Vanishing Creams and Sachet. 


Dyer LSS 


T + FACE POWDER «+ TALC + SACHET 
TOILET WATER « VEGETALE 








